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I, 


Ir is in no sense part of my object to as- 
sert the truth of Darwinism or the Divine 
authority of the Bible. 

It is my purpose to show that each taken 
independently of the other points, though 
in different degrees and by quite different 
methods, to ultimate agreement both as to 
man and as to the Supreme Being. 

Nor is it my purpose to assume any 
teleological, metaphysieal, or theological 
basis in the interpretation of Darwinism 
as a theory. 

Even so, it is not my purpose to discuss 
the Christian Scriptures from a purely sci- 
entific standpoint. 

The Darwinism here mentioned is that 
of Mr. Darwin himself, of Mr. Huxley, 
Mr. Spencer. 

The Bible here referred to is the Bible of 
the Church of Christ. 

Whether Darwinism is true or not, or 
whether the Canonical Scriptures are verily 
God’s Word or not, are questions well wor- 
thy of separate discussion ; but it is not in- 
tended to discuss them in this article. 

It will be observed that I use the word 
Darwinism instead of the more general term 
evolution. 

This also is for the sake of clearness. 
Evolution is too -general a term for the 
point in view. 

It may or may not include Darwinism. 
‘Darwinism is chosen because of all the vari- 
ous theories of evolution it is the only one 
that has a‘serious scientific standing. 

As Ilaeckel says: ‘‘ Darwinism is the 
only theory which rationally explains the 
origin of the species.” He means, of 
course, that of all the various theories of 
ey olution, Darwinism alone in his estimation 
has a sufficient experimental basis. 

1 


The convergence of evolution and the 
Bible may mean the convergence of merely 
a priori or subjective speculations with the 
Bible. They would be worth no more than 
the metaphysical basis of the first of the 
two factors. 

But the convergence of Darwinism and 
the Bible would be the convergence of an 
immense and extending school of modern 
science and of the yet more immense field 
covered by the Christian faith. 

Nor is such a convergence, if it really 
exists, of slight importance to both the sci- 
entific and religious world. 

We may decisively dismiss Darwinism on 
the ground that it makes the Word of God 
of no avail ; or we may refuse to open the 
sacred writings of the early Christian era 
with any sense of reverence or faith, be- 
cause they assert a basis of belief founded 
in the persorial action of a supernatural 
power which Darwinism denies or ignores 
or contradicts. We may think that all who 
do not agree with us are either atheists or 
the dupes of superstition and credulity. 

But there remains a vast number of 
thoughtful and earnest men who would 
find great comfort in the fact that perhaps 
one might be a Darwinist and yet not a con- 
temner of Holy Writ, or a devout believer 
in the Bible and yet await contentedly or 
thankfully. the further discussion in the 
scientific world of the validity of the Dar- 
Winian theory. 

There have been and now are many 
Darwinians who accept Darwin’s theory of 
the origin of the species, and yet hold to the 
Nicene symbol of the Christian faith, as, 
e.g., the late Professor Asa Gray, but it is 
probably true that such are in the minority. 

It is certainly true that the great major- 
ity of those who hold to traditional theology 
have come, and on very substantial grounds, 
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to regard the fundamental contentions of 
Darwinism as at hopeless, because funda- 
mental and logical, divergence with the es- 
sential teachings of the Christian faith. 

It is no less certain that not a few of the 
most noted and most logical of the Darwin- 
ians have taken every occasion to assent to 
this divergence and to push it to its ex- 
tremest inferences. 

It is but thirty-three years since Dar- 
win’s great work appeared. 

Even the youngest of us remember with 

ain the course of the assumed or alleged 
irrepressible conflict between modern sci- 
ence and traditional theology which a 
dozen years since gave rise to many hasty 
and rather hysterical tourneys in the review, 
the lecture-room, and the pulpit; and 
wherein the several champions seemed more 
interested in the discussion of personalities 
than of exact facts. 

Nor is this to be wondered at. Science 
and religion are in reality dealing with the 
same phenomena. Immense human and 
personal interests are involved in them. 
Neither can be discussed in the absolutely 
** dry light” of sheer intellectuality. 

Consequences of immense import to the 
individual character, to the social well- 
being, and to eternal hopes flow directly 
from each. 

If by scientific methods, which are plainly 
sound, conclusions are reached that are di- 
rectly at variance with the religious faith 
of the vast majority, both a social and an 
intellectual as well as an ethical revolution 
is threatening. 7‘ 

Or if by religious methods traditions are 
established which deuy room to the conclu- 
sions of progressive human thought, religion 
inevitably invites scepticism, the casting 
off of all traditions, and the unfortunate 
disdain of that which is forever true in 
faith. 

There are not a few of-us to whom our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is dearer far 
than the most acute thinker in the domain 
of human speculation or the profoundest 
student of the world as it is. 

If it come to an attack or a logical denial 
of that which He is and teaches, we do not 
hesitate to make a personal matter of it. 

If Darwinism, ¢.g., as a system of ulti- 
mate postulates demands that we yield up 
the Lord of Life to be crucified afresh by 
the powers of this world, Darwinism, as 
such, will get noquarter. Getting no quar- 
ter, it will give none, and it becomes an in- 
ternecine strife that knows no truce and 
admits no peace until the one or the other 
lies dead on the field of contest. 
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But if, as a matter of fact, such «u con- 
flict is really illogical, hasty, and essentially 
inimical to both modern science and to the 
Christian faith, then much is gained not 
only for peace, but still more for truth. 

It is the direct object of this article to 
demonstrate, so far as demonstration is pos- 
sible, that the theory of Darwin, instead of 
antagonizing, tends irresistibly to affirm 
the most fundamental truths of the Bible 
as commonly held by the so-called orthodox 
Christian world. Nay, more, not only to 
affirm, but to give them greater power. 

Of course, in so short a space as this only 
the most condensed form of such a demon- 
stration is possible. Still in one sense so 
simple is it in itself and so far is it from 
being difficult to grasp, that perhaps it is 
better not to multiply words even at the 
gain of covering certain minor points or 
forestalling critical queries. 

It may not be amiss, however, to intrude 
a personal remark so far as to state that the 
conclusions here reached have been sub- 
jected, during the past eight years, to effi- 
cient criticism and repeated examinations. 


_ il. 

What, then, is Darwinism? Darwinism, 
in a broad sense, is a theory of the processes 
of nature which attempts to set forth the 
physical or natural causes that led to the 
different forms of existent life on this 
globe. It proceeds upon the assumption 
that the different and differing forms of 
that life now seemingly fixed in established 
species are not the outcome of separate and 
independent acts of the creative will, but 
that one is the outcome of the other, due 
to certain discoverable causes originally ac- 
tive in the first forms of life. These causes 
it divides into two groups—viz.: 1. Those 
due to the nature of the species or the in- 
dividual itself. 2. Those external to it—its 
environment. 

The first group involves (a) the law of 
heredity—‘ the offspring are like the par- 
ent ;”’ (0) the law of variation—“ that is, 
while the offspring are in all essential char- 
acteristics like their immediate progenitor, 
they nevertheless vary more or less within 
narrow limits with their parents and from 
each other ;” (c) the law of overproduction 
—‘‘ that is, all plants and animals tend to 
increase in geometrical ratio, and therefore 
tend to overrun enormously the means of 
support.’? Hence arises a struggle for life. 
Only a few of the myriads born can possibly 
live. 

The second group involves (d) the law of 
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natural selection, or the survival of the fit- 
test. ‘‘ If any individual of a given species 
of plant or animal happens to have a slight 
deviation from the normal type favorable 
to its success in the struggle for life, it 
will survive. This variation by the law of 
heredity will be transmitted to its offspring, 
and by them again to theirs. Soon these 
favored ones gain the ascendancy, and the 
less favored perish, and the moditication 
becomes established in the species.” I have 
purposely quoted these definitions from What 
is Darwinism? by Charles Hodge, Prince- 
ton, N. J., because the late Professor Gray, 
of Harvard University, writes: ‘* Dr. 
Hodge’s statement of it [Darwinism] can- 
not be very much bettered.” 

‘* Natural selection is the dominant 
note.’’ Let us dwell for a moment on this 
point. This selection is determined solely 
by the relation of any variation to its envi- 
ronment. The variation may be absolutely, 
in itself, or when viewed by ultimate stand- 
ards, @ superior variation; but relatively 
it may be inferior simply because it is un- 
fortunately related to itsenvironment. The 
variation in itself is not therefore the de- 
termining factor. It may be a mere chance. 
It must be related in a certain way to its 
environment if it is to produce permanent 
results. Environment therefore and not 
variation is the true natural cause which 
determines the relative value of the varia- 
tion. Environment is the mould, in other 
werds, which shapes the character of the 
variation so far as it is possible for it ever 
to become the parent of a species. 

Out of this relationship flows another 
consequence of the greatest possible use in 
securing a philosophical conception of these 
processes of nature ; for by it we at once 
establish a general law which enables us to 
pronounce a verdict upon the character of 
both species and environment. That law 
is this: Given an established species, we are 
at once enabled to disclose the general con- 
ditions of the environment which determined 
the establishinent of this species. 

We are enabled to state that when such 
and such a form of life in nature became 
fixed into a species, such and such must 
have been the general characteristics of the 
environment. If, for example, in a certain 
stratum of rock we find predominant fossil 
remains of fish such as could live only in 
salt water, we are certain that its environ- 
ment was of that character and of no other, 
and we gain certain trustworthy records of 
the conditions surrounding the establish- 
ment of that species of fish. But we can go 
further. We can pronounce upon the qual- 


ity of theenvironment. A point is reached 
where we may safely assert that progress 
takes places in environment, that it mani- 
fests greater and greater room for greater 
and greater types of species. 

There was a time in the natural history 
of vital existence on this globe when, ac- 
cording to Darwinism, the highest type of 
that existence was protoplasmic, amorphic, 
but yet animalistic. At that time, could 
we have stood without and have decided 
the type of environment thus disclosed and 
only upon such evidence, we should have 
been forced to say that the supremest envi- 
ronment then known to nature was mere 
animalism. It would have been impossible 
to declare an ultimate environment exhibit- 
ing any determining qualities of a higher 
character than that which was discernible 
in the species then existing. 

But the moment higher characteristics 
are discoverable, that moment we must as- 
sert the previous existence in the environ- 
ment of qualities wherein those higher char- 
acteristics found a congenial or favorable 
habitat. As in the history of geology, pale- 
ontology, biology, or anthropology we come 
across unquestionable evidences of higher 
types of natural forces, so must we advance 
our conceptions of the environments. 

We thus reach a second law: (Given a 
knowledge of the ultimate species of any aye 
in the world’s history, and we can pronounce 
upon the supreme environment of that age. 

If this law works out, and according to 
Darwinism it must, we are in a position to 
assert, on purely scientific grounds, the su- 
premest environment which can be ration- 
ally known by scientific methods fo this age. 
In this way science enters into the domain 
of religion by its methods and on its own 
grounds. 

Let us, then, seek to apply this law. 
What is the ultimate species known to this 
age ? Of all forms of life it is agreed that 
man is the latest and the most complex. 
This is of the utmost value in securing a 
scientific and philosophic conception of the 
forces of nature. From protoplasm to 
thought ; from stomach to mind; from 
amoeba to man are definite steps traceable 
in the lapse of the ages. In all this end- 
less, perhaps fortuitous variation in the 
midst of heredity and in all the struggle for 
existence, there is traceable an emerging 
series of survivals of the fittest until we 
reach man. 

But man himself is variant. There are 
types of humanity. Is there a progressive 
survival of the fittest in these types which 
is prophetic of the supreme environment ? 
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Can the student of history point out for us 
a particular type that in the struggle for 
existence is gradually supplanting all others ? 

We must at once drop the question of 
physical variations. We must, first, be- 
cause the mental dominates the physical ; 
and, secondly, because the strongest have 
long since yielded to the most cunning or 
the wisest. The elephant is superior to the 
man physically, but all agree that man is 
superior. We might go further and state 
it as a general law of all nature that the 
helpless offspring secure the most abject 
services of the full-grown parents—/.e., that 
a mental quality controls physical superi- 
ority. 

But we need not argue this point with a 
Darwinian. It would be difficult to find a 
better-equipped student of sociology than 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. With his clear grasp 
on the philosophical arrangement of an im- 
mnense accumulation of material, and with 
a well-trained judgment as to the trend of 
these facts, he is entitled to speak with 
weight and authority when he chooses to 
speak at all with reference to the sociologi- 
cal development of man. 

Fortunately Mr. Spencer has chosen to 
speak of what may be justly termed the 
surviving type of man. In a genial article 
on the Americans, Contemporary Review, 
January, 1883, the following words occur : 
‘*The truth is, there is needed a revised 
ideal of life. Look back through the past, 
or look abroad through the present, and we 
find the ‘idea of life is variable, and depends 
on social conditions. Every one knows 
that to be a successful warrior was the 
highest aim among all ancient peoples of 
note, as it is still among many barbarous 
peoples, etc. We have changed all that in 
modern civilized societies, especially. in 
England—still more in America. . 
The duty to work has taken the place of the 
duty to fight ; and in the one case as in the 


other the ideal of life has become so well, 


established that scarcely any dream of ques- 
tioning it. 

** Ts this modern ideal to survive through- 
out the future ? I think not ; may 
we not foresee the nature of the change ? 
I think we may. A better ideal of life may 
simultaneously come to prevail. When 
there is fully recognized the truth that 
moral beauty is higher than intellectual 
power, when the wish to be admired is in a 
large measure replaced by the wish to be 
loved, that strife for distinction which the 
anges phase of civilization shows us will 
be greatly moderated.”’ 

This, then, is the progressive change 
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which Mr. Spencer believes is to be dis- 
cerned—viz., that moral beauty, culminat- 
ing in the desire to be loved for such moral 
beauty, will be the characteristic variation 
in the coming man, which will ‘‘ survive 
throughout the future.” 

Outside of the ever-living Word of God, 
I do not know where a more hopeful con- 
clusion, and a truer one, has been recorded 
in literature. 

The regnant, surviving type of man is no 
longer the man of muscle 3 ; he has already 
given place to the man of trade; and Mr. 
Spencer tells us that the man of trade must 
yield to the man of moral beauty, whose 
chief aim will be to be worthily loved. The 
coming man, the ultimate type or species, 
is the good man. Even mere mentality 
must yield to an ethical force or variation. 

But how good, why good ? What is the 
particular type of moral beauty that will 
draw forth the world’s love ? Darwinism 
has only one method to determine this 
point. It is to be determined by the envi- 
ronment that will naturally select the vari- 
ant types of goodness. Amid the sum total 
of the unlimited influences which go to 
effect the sociological development there is 
a general trend among the advanced races 
toward that which is named democracy. 

Whether for good or evil, the pressure 
that comes from the great mass of the peo- 
ple is becoming more and more irresistible. 
We see its effects on all sides. In social 
life the aristocracy of birth, which is rigid 
and exclusive, is giving way to the aristoc- 
racy of education or wealth, which is open 
to all who can secure these. In political 
life the Czar and the Emperor are giving 
way to the Prime-Minister and the Presi- 
dent. It is probable in the course of events 
that industrial monopolies under private 
management will yield to national owner- 
ship. The discoveries of science, the spread 
of information, and the new conditions to 
which they are plainly tending are produc- 
ing a civilization apparently more hetero- 
geneous, complicated, and varied and yet 
better organized and adapted to serve its 
ends than any in history. If so, it is, at 
least from a Spencerian standpoint, an ethi- 
cally advanced civilization. It is, in short, 
tne supremest civilization yet known. As 
yet it exists more as a tendency than as an 
accomplishment ; but yet it exists so power- 
fully even now as to promise supremacy in 
the future. A word more as to this democ- 
racy. Its underlying principle is the wel- 
fare of the many. Its irresistible tide is 
made up of the aggregate desires, ambitions, 
and moral ideas of the many in mass. The 
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striving of democracy, whether blindly or 
wisely guided, that which is making it the 
upheaving force of modern civilization, 
that which attracts to it the service and the 
sacrifice of thousands, is the belief that it 
will advance beyond its present position, 
and more hopefully than any other social 
force, the well-being of the great mass of 
humanity. For this reason it is essentially 
an ethical advance. Whatever makes a de- 
mand upon us to adjust or merge our indi- 
vidual rights into universal duties is an 
ethical advance. Such, then, is the envi- 
ronment which, according to Darwinism, 
will inevitably select the type of moral 
goodness which Mr. Spencer prophesies. 
It wili be the type whose goodness, whose 
inoral conduct, will be best adjusted to the 
conditions established by democracy. Its 
differential characteristic will be the pos- 
session of an ethical standard and the prac- 
tical application of it which finds its main- 
spring of motive in a desire to serve the 
many. It points to the coming man. 

Watch, now, the outlines of the face 
which the unfaltering hand of modern 
thought, guided by a belief in the theory 
of evolution and working according to the 
methods of Darwinism, is inevitably, though 
unconsciously drawing. Watch it as it 
limns the salient features. It is the face of 
the man who best serves his fellow-men. 
Watch it! Whose face is emerging from 
the canvas? What but the very face of the 
one man who above all other men “‘ gave 
His life aransom for manv.” What but 
the face of Jesus Christ? Literally and 
truly the face of Jesus Christ! ‘The out- 
lines are only broadly given as yet. Many 
details are to be worked in; but yet the 
**Son of man” is.there. To fill in that 
outline in all its marvellous beauty and 
force we turn to our Bibles. But the one 
fits with the other so far as they do touch 
upon common points with absolute ac- 
curacy. 

If that ‘‘ better ideal of life’ which 
**may come to prevail’’ finds its expres- 
sion, according to Mr. Spencer, in ‘“* the 
truth that moral beauty is higher than in- 
tellectual power, and when the wish to be 
admired is in a large measure replaced by 
the wish to be loved,” then what ideal is 
it but the ideal taught us in our very Bibles 
for the past eighteen hundred years ? 

Darwinism and the Bible unite in one 
of the most important fields of truth— 
viz., as to what is the most advanced, the 
most perfect creation known to man on 
earth. There is, of course, this difference, 
the ideal of Darwinism is slowly, through 
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many a struggle, coming to sharp and defi- 
nite existence. ‘The ideals of life have been 
in history ‘* variable, dependent on social 
conditions.” ‘They are consequently not 
plain to all; only to be reached by much 
thought, by a prophetic grasp on the com- 
ing man, and are not, in fact, practical 
working ideals for the ‘‘ wayfaring man.” 

In the Bible, in the concept of Christian- 
ity as it works itself out in the history of 
the faith, this ideal, however, has been 
sharp, clearly defined, most human and 
workable, so that in spite of enormous ad- 
verse environment it is getting a firmer and 
firmer grasp upon all the elements of mod- 
ern life. Jesus Christ, as the Son of man, 
is the realization in past history of the 
highest ideals of the future ; is the one man 
of all men in whom ‘‘ moral beauty is high- 
er’’ (or at least more salient) ‘‘ than intel- 
lectual power,” and whose splendid achieve- 
ment is that we do not so much admire as 
we Jove Him. 

And the question can be very fairly as 
well as thoughtfully put, where else but 
in the civilization produced by that part of 
the world which has accepted the ideal 
man of the Bible can any student detect 
evidences which would lead to such con- 
clusions as those quoted from Mr. Spen- 
cer? Ilas not the historic ideal of the 
Bible made possible the scientific ideal of 
Darwinism ? 

The convergence between Darwinism and 
the Bible on this vital point is neither 
forced nor imaginary nor speculative. It is 
here as a fact. It only remains to make 
use of it. There is truth in it—a truth 
that may be preached. If Darwinism in 
its strong, broad outlines is portraying the 
face of Christ Jesus, so far as it touches 
upon His human perfection. and is really 
holding Him out as the ideal to be helieved 
and followed in the future, why can we not 
apply St. Paul's words: ‘* What then? 
Notwithstanding every way, whether in 
pretence or in truth, Christ is preached, 
and I therein do rejoice ; yea, and will re- 
joice” (Phil. i. 8). 


Iil. 


As has been said, it is entirely apart from 
the purpose in hand to argue as to the 
truth of Darwinism or the Bible. It is 
only intended to show that, accepting them 
both as true, each on its own independent 
grounds leads to a common conclusion as 
to the ideal of the best human life. 

What Jesus is, beyond the relations which 
He bears to life in this world, is a matter 
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of theology, and is to be dealt with solely 
from a supernatural basis. There is no 
competent explanation of the Jesus of the 
Bible which omits or denies His supernatu- 
ral relations. 

The mere facts of the case completely 
baffle any attempts to reduce [lis life to 
purely natural causes. One might go much 
further and, relying upon the history of the 
past fifty-five years, affirm that it is almost, 
if not altogether impossible to reduce the 
Bible record of His life to merely natural 
causes. The record of the life of Jesus is 
an historical phenomenon which reasonable 
men must reasonably account for. 

The attempts to do this have been so 
many that we are no longer left either to 
speculation or to a priort premises. After 
all, the historical problem of this age is to 
account for the Jesus of the Gospels. 

This problem remains, persistent and in- 
sistent, except as we solve it on the basis 
of the supernatural. Every attempt to 
eliminate that basis has failed to withstand 
the assaults of a more critical examination. 
Strauss, Renan, and Baur, Ritschl and Har- 
nack mark the progress of an attempt to 
account for the historic Christ on purely 
natural grounds ; but it is a progress more 
and more toward a necessary recognition of 
the Divine authority of Jesus. 

Accepting the solution of the problem on 
the basis of the Nicene Creed, supernatural- 
ism becomes dominant, but it none the less 
becomes rational and necessary. 

While, however, with reference to our 
Lord Himself we pass out of the realm of 
the natural into that of the supernatural, 
and consequently cannot introduce His en- 
vironment into an argument of this sort, 
still we are bound to account for the 
**coming man” of Mr. Spencer as selected 
by the dominant environment and by recog- 
nized natural forces. Let us study this 
natural environment, taking as a basis the 
most highly developed species known to 
earth. 

We do this in accordance with the law 
laid down on page 403 : ‘‘Givena knowledge 
of the ultimate species of any age in the 
natural history of the world, and we can 
pronounce upon the supreme environment 
of that age.’ We have been given this 
** knowledge.” We have seen that the 
*“ better ideal of life,” which is to follow 
preceding and less worthy ideals, will yet 
exhibit itself in a species of man or ina 
condition of organized society, wherein 
moral beauty and a desire to be ‘* loved” 
for moral beauty will survive in the strug- 
gle and conflict of the present and future. 
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Slowly but surely this species of man will 
conquer its way. But why? Simply be- 
cause it is naturally selected. Simply be- 
cause in the environment which surrounds 
all forms of existence that variation wherein 
‘“moral beauty” and the desire to be 
“‘loved”’ are most developed will last long- 
est and propagate its kind with greatest 
safety from destruction. It survives thus ° 
because the supreme environment is more 
inimical to all other forms than to this 
one ; because it finds its own characteris- 
tics, its own nature best reflected in this, 
We are absolutely, then, in a position to pro- 
nounce upon the genersl character of the 
supremest environment from a purely nat- 
ural standpoint. What is it? Plainly, it 
must be an environment whose dominant 
forces are forces that favor moral beauty 
and love, and the moral beauty and love 
which are practically underneath a truly 
democratic civilization ; a moral beauty 
and love that find their best field in the 
largest exercise of unselfish helpfulness. - 

Now what must such a power be, so far as 
we can express it in terms of human speech 
or grasp it by means of intelligent thought ? 

It must be an environment wherein mere 
animalism, mere ‘physical force, or mere 
*‘unconscious will’? has progressed to a 
condition wherein ‘‘ moral beauty” and 
‘* Jove’? with an. ethical motive find their 
** natural life’ more powerfully, more per- 
sistently, and more supremely than any 
other of the variant forces known to natu- 
ral existence. 

It must also be an environment superior, 
as well as prior, to any individual man or 
families of men in whom “* moral beauty” 
and ethical ‘‘ love’? are now dominant or 
prophetic of the coming age. Darwinism 
forces us to assert that this dominance is 
due to the fact that when this type first 
appeared it ‘‘ survived’? and became the 
parent of all corhing good men, because the 
environment was already there to select it. 
Whatever else this supreme environment is, 
its dominant quality must be that wherein 
the ethically ‘* loving’? man shall survive 
all other types. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has asserted that 
history demands our acceptance of ‘** a pow- 
er not ourselves which makes for righteous- 
ness.” 

Darwinism goes still farther, and assum- 
ing the authority of science, affirms that 
there is a power not ourselves which makes 
for moral beauty culminating in love. 

Yes, and more, Mr. Arnold did not say 
that the power which he asserts is the su- 
premest power. It was only a powerful 
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stream or tendency; whereas Darwinism 
affirms that this power which makes for 
love is the supremest environment known 
to science. 

Watch now, again, the outline which the 
hand of modern science is drawing of its 
conceptions of the supremest power in na- 
ture ! 

When it drew its ideal man, and stated 
that he is the coming man, we saw emerg- 
ing in dim but definite outlines the loving 
lineaments of the Redeemer. 

And now, in tracing its conceptions of 
the supremest power in nature, what do we 
read but another version of the supremest 
revelation of the Bible, ‘‘ God is love.”* 


IV. 


The convergence between Darwinism and 
the Bible is brought out still more signifi- 
cantly by a careful examination of the Bible 
itself with reference to its detinition of the 
Supreme Being. 

Inductive theology, using as its data the 
writings of both the Old and the New 
Testament, asserts that God is omnipotent, 
omnipresent, and eternal ; that He is just, 
holy, and perfect ; that He is one, invisi- 
ble, and immutable. 

But this particular definition asserts a 
quality which is plainly intended to be de- 
cisive ; the one supreme characteristic by 
which all other definitions are to be tested ; 
by which the biblical concept of God -is 
differentiated from all others ; by which, in 
short, the ultimate teachings of the Bible 
concerning God are to be adjusted. 

As Archdeacon Farrar says: ‘‘ St. John, 
the last writer of the New Testament, in 
traversing the whole field of Christian the- 
ology sets the seal of perfection on all 
former doctrine.” 

Let us turn, then, to this logical conclu- 
sion of Darwinism as expressed in the su- 
premacy of love founded upon moral beauty 
and as contained in the words of St. John, 
** God is love” (1 John iv. 8, 16). Let us 
see if, as a matter of fact, the assertion can 
be made good as to its being the dominant 
revelation of the Bible. 

If, when the Church came to a complete 
self-consciousness of its maturest knowledge 
of Divine truth, it did, in fact, announce 





* To obviate the natural difficulty which might arise in 
making “ love’’ an environment in the processes of nature, 
i. ¢., speaking of it as if it were an independent phenomenon, 
it may be well to quote Mr. Spencer’s words as to this point: 
“The final outcome of that speculation commenced by the 
primitive man is that the power manifested throughout the 
universe distinguished as material is the same power in our- 
selves which wells up under the form of consciousness,” and 
which, we add here, is specialized in that emotion called love, 
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this definition of God as the decisive one, 
then we have also secured the proper stand- 
ard by means of which we can finally com- 
pare with it the conclusions of the most 
modern science. 

And if, as is here asserted, a clear and defi- 
nite convergence is found, then all minor 
discrepancies lose their force as finalities. 

In studying this definition of St. John we 
must go, of course, to the original Greek : 
** 6 Oeds dyann tortiv” (0 Theos agape estin). 

The word which we have critically to ex- 
amine is the word dyat7. 

Now there is no one English word that 
adequately expresses the sense of the orig- 
inal. Its force can hardly be given in a 
dozen words; and yet as the one word 
which is used to give the supreme definition 
of God, how overwhelmingly important it 
is ! 

The fact is, this word yet remains to be 
fully explicated even in systematic theology. 
Since the days of the first Christian era it 
has not been given its rightful supremacy 
from a purely literary and critical stand- 
point. 

If its origin and subsequent history were 
fully unfolded from such a standpoint, it 
seems quite certain that a whole flood of 
light would be thrown upon the ethical and 
moral movements of the purely biblical era. 

Apart from a somewhat obscure and 
really uncertain use of it in two or three 
instances in Alexandrine Greek, it belongs 
exclusively to the New Testament and to 
subsequent writings. 

Its first decisive and definite use is cer- 
tainly of purely Christian origin. It isa 
word, and a word to express a concept which 
Christianity has given to mankind. ? 

Its equivalent even is not to be found in 
classic Greek or Latin, nor in any modern 
language. Tis Latin translation is amor. 
Its English, both love and charity. But 
amor and love are really translations of the 
Greek word Zpwe, and the ethical difference 
between gpwe and dyat7 is, in one respect, 
the difference between paganism and the 
Christianity of St. Paul or St. John. Even 
the English word, noble as it is, falls very 
far short.* Why, then, did the writers of 
the New Testament either coin or seize 
hold of a new and original substantive, 
when they wished to express their inspired 
conception of that which is greatest in the 
Christian faith, and then use it as the defi- 
nition of God, unless it were because they 





* Modern writers of the scientific school have coined and 
made somewhaut current the word a/‘ruism in order to express 
their conception of the noblest ethical force in sociological 
development. It is significant that this word expresses more 
accurately than any other the germ thought in agape. 
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were bent on teaching the world a truth 
revealed to them which no substantive then 
in existence could be made to convey ? 

But not only is this word agape in its 
definite use a New Testament word, it has 
also a history in its use there which should 
be traced. It is a word which plainly grew 
in significance and supremacy with the in- 
creased experience of the apostolic age. Its 
overwhelming and overshadowing emphasis 
appears in the latest writings of St. John. 
It is not found at all in St. Mark, and once 
only, and that with no especial significance, 
in St. Matthew (xxiv. 12) and St. Luke 
(xi. 42). 

Is there not in this fact a most cogent 
proof from a purely literary standpoint 
that the three synoptic Gospels belong, as 
tradition declares, to the earliest apostolic 
age ? 

“Tt is not at ail difficult to detect the 
writer in whom this word agape, with its 
correspgnding concept, became the one word 
most expressive of the mind and life of 
Christ, the one great word of the Gospel, 
one great aim of the revealed truth of 

od. 

We can trace its distinct use in St. Paul’s 
writings, which come between the first three 
Gospels and the last one, up to the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, where a whole 
chapter—the thirteenth—is devoted to it, 
and wherein its final and utter supremacy 
over all other Christian graces is expressed 
in words that burn with the fire of intense 
conviction : ‘‘ And now abide faith, hope, 
charity (agape), but the greatest of these is 
charity.” 

And, again, he urges: ‘* Av@xete tiv 
*dyaanv’’—pursue after love, make dayamn 
your chief object as Christians. The writ- 
ings of St. Peter, too, contain such words 
as these: ‘‘ More than all else have fervent 
charity (ayd77), for charity shall 
cover a multitude of sins.” St. Jude adds 
as the final word of direction to the saints : 
** Keep yourselves in the love (ayamn) of 
God.” 

And when we turn to the last of the New 
Testament writers, we plainly see that this 
word and the corresponding conception had 
become the dominant and decisive note of 
the revealed truth of God. When, then, 
he would sum up in one word his supreme 
and final, his dominant definition of God, 
what was left him but to use the greatest 
of all Christian words, the sublimest of all 
Christian thoughts, and write : 6 Oed; dyarn 
éoriv, God is love. 

And what wonder if, when science ap- 
proaches the great inquiry into the supreme 
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power that is to-day shaping the destiny of 
all men, she also begins to spell out in in- 
creasing reverence and joy the same su- 
preme fact, “‘ The power that environs all 
is love” ? 


THE ALLIANCE OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCHES THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD.* 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM H. ROBERTS, D.D. 


THE Fifth General Council of the ‘‘ Alli- 
ance of the Reformed Churches throughout 
the World holding the Presbyterian Sys- 
tem,” will be held in Toronto, Canada, Sep- 
tember of this present year. The opening 
sermon will be preached by the Rev. Will- 
iam Caven, D.D., Principal of Knox Col- 
lege, at 11 A.M., on September 21st, in St. 
James Square Presbyterian Church. Under 
the arrangements made for the Council the 
programme cannot as yet be published, but 
the list of topics and of speakers from both 
the Old and the New Worlds make certain 
a meeting of great interest and of momen- 
tous influence upon the work of the Alli- 
ance, 

The number of Church organizations 
maintaining the Presbyterian system of doc- 
trine, polity, and worship is much greater 
than is commonly thought, and _ their 
strength in various portions of the globe, as 
a rule, is much underestimated by the gen- 
eral public. The number of Presbyterian 
denominations at present in existence on 
the five continents is eighty-one, and the 
more important of them, with few excep- 
tions, have entered into an alliance under 
the title of ‘‘ The Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches throughout the World holding 
the Presbyterian System.” ‘This Alliance 
was suggested first by the Rev. Dr. James 
McCosh, in 1870, and was formally organ- 
ized at London, England, in 1875. The 
preamble of the constitution indicates the 
ends sought through organization, and is as 
follows : 

‘* Whereas, churches holding the Re- 
formed Faith, and organized on Presbyte- 
rian principles, are found, though under a 
variety of names, in different parts of the 
world ; 

‘* Whereas, Many of these were wont to 
maintain close relations, but are at present 
united by no visible bond, whether of. fel- 
lowship or of work ; 

‘«¢ And, whereas, in the Providence of God, 





* For fuller information, see article in Hays’ ‘‘ Presbyte- 
rians,”’ pp. 511-526, 8vo. New York: J. A. Hill & Co., 1892. 
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the time seems to have come when they 
may all more fully manifest their essential 
oneness, have closer communion with each 
other, and promote great causes by joint 
action ; it is agreed to form a Presbyterian 
Alliance, to meet in general council from 
time to time, in order to confer on matters 
of common interest, and to further the ends 
for which the Church has been constituted 
by her Divine Lord and only King. In 
forming this Alliance, the Presbyterian 
churches do not mean to change their fra- 
ternal relations with other churches, but 
will be ready, as heretofore, to join with 
them in Christian fellowship, and in ad- 
vancing the cause of the Redeemer, on the 
general principle maintained and taught in 
the Reformed Confessions, that the Church 
of God on earth, though comvosed of many 
members, is one body in the cor:munion of 
the Holy Ghost, of which body Christ is 
the Supreme Head, and the Scriptures alone 
are the infallible law.’’ As this indicates, 
the object of the Alliance concisely stated 
is *‘ co-operation without incorporation.”’ 

The first Council of the Alliance was held 
at Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1877 ; the second 
at Philadelphia, Pa., in 1880 ; the third at 
Belfast, Ireland, in 1884; the fourth at 
London, England, in 1888; and the fifth 
will meet as above stated, this year, at To- 
ronto, Canada. The organization includes 
the churches known as the Reformed 
churches as well as those distinctly claiming 
the name Presbyterian. The Reformed 
churches of France and of Hungary, for in- 
stance, though not Presbyterian in name 
are thoroughly so in organization, and main- 
tain steadfastly the great doctrines of grace 
sometimes called the Calvinistic and some- 
times the Augustinian system of doctrine. 
‘The preceding statement is also true of the 
Evangelical churches of Belgium, of Greece, 
of Switzerland, of the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodist Church in Wales and in the 
United States, and of the Waldensian and 
the free churches of Italy. 

The outlook for the growth of the Pres- 
byterian churches is most encouraging, and 
their prosperity in many lands, notably 
Great Britain, Canada, and the United 
States, is marked. The churches needing 
special effort and prayer are those upon the 
European Continent, some of them in con- 
nection with the State, and as a result 
struggling under the difficulties and burdens 
which affect purity of doctrine and check 
energy of Christian life wherever the State 
authoritatively controls the Church. The 
ideal church must always be a free church 
in a free State, acknowledging Christ alone 


as King, and obedient to His laws. This 
principle, enunciated by Knox and main- 
tained resolutely by all the Scotch and 
American churches, is now one of the con- 
trolling principles of the great majority of 
Presbyterian organizations, and should be 
accepted and acted upon by all of them. 

For convenience in the administration of 
its affairs the Presbyterian Alliance is di- 
vided into two sections, the Eastern and 
the Western Section, the one with head- 
quarters in London, the other with head- 
quarters in New York. The President of 
the Alliance is the Rev. W. G. Blaikie, 
D.D., LL.D., of Edinburgh, Scotiand ; the 
General Secretary is the Rev. George D. 
Mathews, D.D., and the General Treasurer, 
Mr. R. T. Trumbull, both residents of Lon- 
don, England. The officers of the Western 
Section are: Chairman, the Rev. Talbot W. 
Chambers, D.D., of New York ; Secretary, 
Rey. William H. Roberts, D.D., LL.D., of 
Cincinnati, O.; Treasurer, George Junkin, 
Esq., LU.D., of Philadelphia, Pa. The 
organ of the Alliance is called the Quarterly 
Register, issued as its title indicates every 
three months, and giving full information 
respecting all work proposed or accom- 
plished. In addition to the _ Quarterly 
fegister, four large volumes of the Proceed- 
ings of the Councils have been issued, which 
contain an immense mass of material con- 
nected with the history and work of the 
several churches, and which are invaluable 
to all who desire to become familiar with 
the great evangelistic and educational move- 
ments, which have always been distinctive 
features of the work of the denominations 
connected with the Presbyterian Commu- 
nion. 

The following statistical table indicates 
in a concise manner the strength of the 
Presbyterian and Reformed churches in the 
several countries where they are found : 


COMMUNICANTS AND ADHERENTS, 1892. 


(Includes the Dutch and German Reformed 
Churches.) 


Countries. Communicants. Adherents. 

Great Britain: 
Bove. etki ct 1,110,000 3,500,000 
a ee ee 67,000 240,000 
) | eee 143,000 400,000 
FINNIE 6 4.95254 60x44 115,000 400,000 

Europe : 
Avsttia Proper.).c.0 S05 15,000 
PRO ital water | had ewe 70,000 
je eee oe 40,000 
ERBEEG 65 ons.0,5<aj40 anaes 2,100,000 
eee ee 7,000 25,000 
PU Oo'dcciceused . shears 850,000 
COUMEDY 6 i kidcieoesn) Sided 1,300,000 
er re rer ore 2,500,000 
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Countries. Communicants, Adherents. 
St ee ae 20,000 70,000 
Poland (Russia)..... 7,000 20,000 
BRAID... ves cieecese 1,5v0 5,000 
PNRM ooo 2 oct wean 1,700,000 

Amcrica : 

United States ...... 1,650,000 5,700,000 
ee a ae eee 170,000 600,000 

West Indies........... 11,000 40,000 

Mexico and Central 
AMICHCA.s 55000 6,250 20,000 
South America. .... 7,500 20,000 

BUA SS so cas tteae 140,000 400,000 

Asia - 
epee ee 9,000 25,000 
PONG osc bbs 00s 2,269 6,000 
Colonial Churches 

and Missions..... 23,000 300,000 

Australia: ¢ 
(AISETOUAS |. 655 s\0:i0d-~ 85,000 120,000 
New Zealand, etc... 23,000 70,000 

MAUL Sse ante e beh awesdaktebecsee 20,536,000 


THE TEACHING OF OUR LORD AS 
TO THE AUTHORITY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

BY THE RIGHT REV. C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., 
BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 


From The Expository Times (Edinburgh), March, 1892, 
Il. 
THe Two THEORIES. 


WE now enter definitely into a full con- 
sideration of those statements as to the Old 
Testament which are regarded by foreign 
writers of eminence and learning as fully 
established by modern criticism ; and which, 
further, are said to be very generally ad- 
mitted by writers and scholars who have 
made the nature and composition of the 
Old Testament their especial study. 

We may ourselves admit, at the very out- 
set, that there is an amount of accordance 
between foreign scholars and critics as to 
the general structure of the earlier books of 
Holy Scripture, and even to some of the 
more important details, considerably beyond 
what we might have expected, when the 
differences of the points of view of the 
writers are properly taken into account. It 
is startling, for instance, to find a venerated 
writer like the late Dr. Delitzsch in accord- 
ance with Professor Wellhausen in many 
essential matters connected with the Book 
of Genesis, and to find coincidences of opin- 
ion in regard of some of the characteristics 
of the Pentateuch between writers as diver- 
gent from one another in theological prin- 
ciples as Dr. Dillmann of Berlin and Pro- 
fessor Kuenen of Leyden. 





But we must not be unduly led away by 
these accordances.. In the first place, we 
have to deal with men who have many 
psychological characteristics in common— 
great industry, unexampled patience in sort- 
ing entangled facts, singular insight into 
the true adjustment of complicated details ; 
but, with all this, a rashness and precipi- 
tancy in conclusion, and, not unfrequently, 
a very discernible want of proportion in 
their setting forth of results and ultimate 
principles. If it be not insular prejudice 
to say so, we can hardly fail to recognise 
the absence of that cool common-sense 
which, in subjects such as those we are now 
considering, is a gift, a veritable charisma, 
which can never be dispensed with ; and 
without which no amount of industry, no 
accumulations of learning, will ever ensure 
trustworthiness, or even verisimilitude, in 
the results ultimately arrived at. 

In the next place, this must not be for- 
gotten,—that there is a fascination in these 
investigations, in these excursions into the 
unknown, which exercises a very powerful 
influence over those who, from any reason, 
enter into them. It may seem to be due to 
the simple desire of arriving at truth ; but 
only too often, if an honest analysis of men- 
tal motive be made, it will be found that 
the attractiveness of theory-making, and of 
forming some consistent view of perplexing 
phenomena, will account for much of the 
sort of contagious interest that is felt in Old 
Testament analysis, and will explain the 
confidence that is felt in the development 
of this speculative criticism. It certainly 
was so, some three-quarters of a century 
ago, when the origination of the Four Gos- 
pels was a subject of the theological activity 
of the time. Sober writers were led into 
the most elaborate schemes of Gospel con- 
struction. Coincidences of opinion were 
found among scholars of very different theo- 
logical views ; agreement was almost arrived 
at as to what was to be deemed the aborig- 
inal Gospel, just as now we are assured, in 
regard of the Pentateuch, that the primal 
document—the ‘‘ Source”’ as it is termed by 
Wellhausen—is a discovery of modern bibli- 
cal analysis about which no reasonable doubt 
can be entertained. 

We must then certainly not place too 
much reliance on the alleged agreement of 
leading critics and scholars as to the com- 
position of the early Books of the Old 
Testament ; and most certainly we may pay 
little heed to the assurance of a recent 
writer* on this subject, that the modern 





*Lux Mundi, p. 357. 
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development of historical criticism is reach- 
ing results as sure, where it is fairly used, 
as scientific inquiry. 

But it will be well now to enter into de- 
tails, and to proceed to place these alleged 
certitudes in contrast with that Traditional 
view of the characteristics and composition 
of the Old Testament which, with some 
modifications, has existed for two-and- 
twenty centuries ; and which, we may very 
confidently say, will substantially remain to 
the end. Modifications there may be. 
Each age as it passes suggests, it may be, 
some rectifications. Each period of con- 
troversy like the present necessitates a closer 
study, both of matter and of language, and 
consequently a clearer perception of those 
details in which surer knowledge enables us 
to introduce rectifications and corrections. 
These modifications we may expect, but 
subversive changes in the estimate of the 
true nature of Holy Scripture, such as those 
which we are now invited to accept, will 
never enter into the credenda of the Catho- 
lic Church. 

We begin, then, by defining what we 
mean by the term that we are using,—the 
Traditional view of the Old Testament. 
We mean that view of the contents, their 
authorship, and their trustworthiness, that 
prevailed in the Jewish Church after the 
final formation of the Canon of the Old 
Testament,—that is clearly to be recognised 
in the New Testament,—and has continued 
in the Christian Church, with but little 
substantial modification, to this nineteenth 
century of salvation. Now, however, in 
the closing years of this century, we are 
told that this view must, to a great extent, 
be given up. We are, in fact, called upon 
to set aside the greater part of the beliefs 
of the past, and. to see in the Old Testa- 
ment a collection of ancient documents, 
many of highly composite structure, which 
came consecutively into existence centuries 
later than when they have been supposed to 
have been written ; and which, after various 
re-editings and redactions, only received 
the form in which now we possess them, in 
the later, if not the latest, period of the 
Exile. 

What general answer have we to make to 
these startling demands? Well, to begin 
with, certainly this,—that the view that we 
are thus somewhat summarily called upon 
to dismiss may in substance be recognised 
as dating from the time of the Apocrypha. 
We find in the writings of that period not 
only the same recognised divisions that were 
current in the days of our Lord, but a de- 
liberate ascription of sacredness to the an- 


* 


cient books, and especially to the Mosaic 
Law and to its author, into whose soul Wis- 
dom herself vouchsafed to enter. The 
Books of the Old Testament were apparently 
ascribed, as we now ascribe them, to proph- 
ets,—the term prophets in the Apocrypha 
being applied not only to men who ‘‘ showed 
what should come to pass,” and who spake 
‘*from the mouth of the Lord,” but who 
were guided by His Spirit, and ranked with 
the ‘‘ friends of God.” 

We may recognise substantially the same 
views in Philo, though in a more exagger- 
ated form. With him the Old Testament 
is ever regarded as one divine whole, 
breathed through by the Spirit of God, one 
inseparably connected holy Word, of which 
the Pentateuch is to be accounted the crown 
and the glory. The same views are ex- 
pressed by Josephus, though in more re- 
strained and moderate terms. He too re- 
gards the sacred Scriptures as a divine 
whole. They were written by a succession 
of prophets, the greatest of whom was the 
inspired writer of the Pentateuch,-—true’ 
prophets, yet with separate gifts,—some 
writing under immediate inspiration from 
God, others only truthfully and faithfully 
recording the events of their own times, 
though never without some measures of 
divine guidance and direction. 

Such generally were the views entertained 
in the Jewish Church after the formation 
of the canon of the Old Testament ; such 
the views in the time of our Lord; and 
such, though not without various modifica- 
tions in detail, the views entertained by the 
early writers in the Christian Church, the 
Eastern Church involving more of the spec- 
ulative element, the Western more of the 
formulated and traditional. The broad 
principles that were maintained were the 
harmony of the teaching of the writers of 
the Old Testament, the organic unity of 
the two Testaments, the self-sufficiency of 
Scripture for the setting forth of truth, and 
its blessed and plenary perfection. It is 
only in heretical writings. and particularly 
in the Clementine Homilies, that we find 
any traces of that kind of criticism of the 
Old Testament with which this nineteenth 
century has made us so painfully familiar. 
Even from early days controversy has pre- 
vailed in regard of the nature of the inspi- 
ration and the infallibility of Holy Scrip- 
ture, but it is only in the last hundred and 
forty years, and particularly in the last 
quarter of a century, that the broad princi- 
ples of the Traditional view have been de- 
liberately and even contemptuously flung 
aside, and the genuineness, integrity, and 
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trustworthiness of the Old Testament im- 
pugned and traverscd by the industrious 
ingenuity and really limitless assumptions 
of modern analysis. 

This destructive criticism - has, however, 
not been without its uses, It has at last 
compelled us to study more diligently and 
systematically the Old Testament. For a 
very long period the critical study of the 
Old Testament has been comparatively 
neglected by biblical scholars. The Hebrew 
language has to a great extent dropped out 
of the curricuium of modern theology ; the 
critical questions that have been now 
brought to the front by men of singular 
acumen, as well as of untiring industry, 
come upon us with a kind of startling nov- 
elty ; and we find ourselves, as it were, 
taken by surprise, and brought suddenly 
face to face with questions pressed upon us 
by experts, to which we are uneasily con- 
scious that we can give no answers that can 
stand five minutes of steady criticism. 

This state of things is, however, passing 
away. Weare at length beginning to real- 
ize the gravity of the present state of the 
Old Testament controversy. The Tradi- 
tional views are being re-examined under 
the light of modern discoveries ; and efforts 
are beginning to be made fairly to put in 
contrast that inspired and trustworthy rec- 
ord of the past bearing the name of the Old 
Testament, and sealed with a belief of more 
than two thousand years in its genuineness 
and integrity, with that strange conglomer- 
ate of myth, legend, fabrication, idealised 
narrative, falsified history, dramatised fable, 
and after-event prophecy to which modern 
critical analysis has sought to reduce that 
which our Church, day by day, calls the 
**most Holy Word” of Almighty God. 

Such a contrast we are now endeavouring 
to make,—a contrast which it is believed 
will in itself go far to reassure the perplexed 
and the doubtful, and will show what we 
must term the dangerous credulity of those 
who are advising us, for the sake of the 
shaken faith of young men at our Universi- 
ties, to accept the leading conclusions of 
this revolutionary analysis. To strive to 
help failing faith is a noble endeavour, but 
there are limits to the extent to which that 
help is to be carried. Are we to have no 
thought for the countless numbers of those 
simple trustful believers who, in the lan- 
guage of a modern poet, are leading ‘‘ lives 
of melodious days,” because clinging to the 
old faith, and accepting what Apostles and 
Evangelists, yea, and the dear Lord Him- 
self, have expressly guaranteed to them ? 
Are these babes in Christ to be forgotten ? 
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Are good and earnest men to be so over- 
eager for the comparatively few, as to lose 
sight of those whose very salvation may be 
endangered by this precipitancy of literary 
credulity ? a 

At any rate, let us make our contrast. 
Let us state succinctly on the one side what 
we have termed the rectified Traditional 
view of the composition and authorship of 
the Old Testament, and, on the other side, 
the modern Analytical view; and then, 
further, those modifications of it which 
English Churchmen of earnestness and 
piety advise us to accept as helpful to weak- 
ened faith, and as that which, to use the 
words of one of these writers, may ‘“‘ legiti- 
mately and without real loss be conceded.’’* 
Conceded, and to whom? To Edward 
Reuss and to Graf, to Kuenen and to Well- 
hausen, and to their followers in this coun- 
try who adopt, in a greater or less degree, 
their conclusions. When the contrast has 
been completed, we will, without entering 
into any technicalities, let common sense be 
brought to bear upon the contrast, and en- 
deavor to make a rough but equitable esti- 
mate of the preponderance of the probability 


. Which the Traditional view may claim over 


the Analytical view, and the real insufii- 
ciency of the arguments on which this latter 
view appears principally to rely. This 
done, we will then make our appeal to far 
higher and more conclusive authority. 


JOHN KNOX: IN A SERIES OF HIS- 
TORICAL SONNETS. 
BY JOHN STUART BLACKIE, LL.D. 
From The Contemporary Review (London ), August, 1892. 


Arter Wallace and Bruce and their brave 
compeers, Scotland owes her character for 
manly self-reliance and independence to no 
name more than that of John Knox. And 
yet it is to be feared that his name, after 
the lapse of centuries, is not so potent now 
to stir the Scottish heart as the name of the 
great patriot who stained the stream of the 
Forth with English blood in the reign of 
the first Edward, and the royal soldiers who 
drove the second Edward in hasty flight 
from the little burn of Bannock to beyond 
the Tweed. Why is this? ‘There are 
causes which have operated strongly, and 
more strongly with the years, to defraud of 
its due supremacy in the Scottish mind the 
name of John Knox. The first is religion, 





* Lux Mundi, p. 362. , 
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than which, where it does not succeed in 
being the key-stone of national unity, no 
cause acts more powerfully in distorting the 
features of the noblest characters, and cloud- 
ing the aspect of their brightest deeds. 
Though the great heart of the Scottish 
people in the sixteenth century was decided- 
ly Presbyterian in polity and anti sacerdotal 
in principle, there were not a few persons 
in the upper classes who favored Episcopacy 
as a sort of ecclesiastical aristocracy, and 
who were more ready sometimes to shake 
hands with a Roman Pope than with a Scot- 
tish Presbyterian. In the age when the 
courage and intelligence of Knox, in the 
face of all danger, freed them from the yoke 
of sacerdotal dominion, these ecclesiastical 
aristocrats were few, and their principles 
did not loom largely in the public eye ; but 
as the years advanced, and the Stuarts, both 
in Scotland and England, showed a decided 
tendency to mould Scotland on the Epis- 
copal type, it became more and more fash- 
ionable for the hunters after Court favour 
and their servile followers to speak dispar- 
agingly of the great apostle of Scottish Prot- 
estantism, and to refuse the reverence that 
was naturally due to him as the Luther of 
the Scottish Reformation and the liberator 
of the nation from the tyranny of a foreign 
priesthood. In the next century, when the 
Stuart kings had paid the penalty of this 
unholy alliance of bishop and king to crush 
the last remnant of free Bible study in Pres- 
byterian Scotland, an enemy of a very dif- 
ferent description appeared, working in the 
same direction with very different weapons. 
This was the literary men in the flat age of 
the Georges, with no sympathy for religious 
heroism in any shape, and with whom it 
was a sufficient reason for ignoring Knox 
that he was possessed of a sacred eurnest- 
ness which made him a Scottish representa- 
tive of St. Paul, and a popular power which 
made him as much a sacred name in Scot- 
land as Luther was in Germany. Add to 
this cooling process of a heartless philoso- 
phy, such as that of Hume, the sympathy 
which a certain class of literary sentimental- 
ists naturally felt for the unfortunate Mary 
—the wrong woman certainly in the wrong 
place—and you will see at a glance how it 
was that our great religious reformer was 
gradually shorn, at least in certain influen- 
tial quarters, of his true representative hon- 
our ; for that he is a typical Scot, in his in- 
dependence of mind and his sacred fervour, 
his intelligent piety and his manly courage, 
there cannot be a moment’s doubt. A third 
cause which contributed nota little to the 
depreciation of this truly great representa- 


tive man was the sad fact that in Scottish 
schouls and universities, where the hopeful 
youth of the nation were painfully crammed 
with a formal array of grammatical rules 
about Latin and Greek, anything like a patri- 
otic inculcation of national history was not 
to be found.- In the faculty of Arts, his- 
tory in general, and specially Scottish his- 
tory, is a blank; historical memory died 
out; and in the minds of our educated 
Scotsmen, the curious fancies or the soul- 
less science of the present, usurped the place 
which in all systems of national education 
properly belongs to the inspiring memories 
of the past; and, to crown all, from the 
degradation into which the Scottish Uni- 
versity teaching had fallen from the neglect 
of the middle schools, young men of the 
best hope arid promise were sent, in increas- 
ing troops, to Eton and Oxford, whence, 
after a due course of Episcopal indoctrina- 
tion, they returned to their native country, 
venting a sceptical sneer at Jenny Geddes 
and her Presbyterian stool as a myth, and 
John Knox, with his manly firmness in face 
of the seductive smiles and pitiful tears of 
a crowned beauty, as a savage and a barba- 
rian. Such is history: here a glorified 
record more truthful than the true, there a 
flaunting robe of lies covering the wretched 
fragment of a fact. 

Knox was born in the year 1505, twenty- 
two years after Luther saw the light in Ger- 
many, and just in time to receive as a young 
man of twelve a baptism of fire from the 
theses which the great Saxon Reformer 
kindled at Wittemberg in the year of grace 
1517. Theexact place of his birth was long 
debated between the village of Gifford, a 
few miles south-east of Haddington, and 
the town of Haddington itself, at a house 
near the Gifford gate, the locality now sup- 
ported by the most recent anthorities.* 
This, of course, is assumed in the following 
verses : 

I. BrrtH. 


Praise me no battles, blood shed from the greed 
Of subject lands grasped by rapacious hands ! 
One fight there is that serves our noblest need, 
His for free manhood’s right who stoutly stands, 
By threats undaunted, unseduced by smiles : 
Thy praise, brave Knox, who for our human 
right 
To be ourselves feared not the treacherous wiles 
Of priestly craft, or despots’ lawless might, 
Firm as a mountain pine that to the sun 
Flings forth its branches and defies the sto: m ! 
Let others gaze at Roman piles enorm, 
Hold of proud Cesars, I to Haddington 
Prefer my steps, his cradle and his home 





* See the article ‘* Gifford’ in the ‘* Ordnance Gazetteer of 
Scotland.” 1886 
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Who burst the hated bonds that bound free souls 
to Rome. 


Knox, as a young man, had the advan- 
tage of a liberal education, the best the age 
could furnish, in languages, philosophy, 
and theology, under a well-known Professor 
Mair, or Major, in the University of Glas- 
gow. After finishing his student career 
there, he delivered public lectures in the 
University, and at the perfect age of twenty- 
five years, or a little before it, took orders 
as a priest. Being touched, however, by 
the noble moral contagion of the age, and 
feeling strongly the rottenness of the Church 
at that date, he did not enter into the active 
service of the Church, but contented him- 
self with the useful, though less ambitious, 
work of acting asa teacher to young men 
preparing for the University. In this ca- 
pacity his two principal patrons were 
Douglas of Longniddrie and Cockburn of 
Ormiston, well-known stations in the vicin- 
ity of Haddington ; and after some years he 
removed with his youthful charge to St. 
Andrews. He was thirty-seven years old 
when he made an open profession of Protes- 
tantism. In May 1546, Cardinal Beaton, 
the haughty lord of the castle whose ruins 
are still seen on the north cliff at St. An- 
drews, and who, in the name of the Pope as 
God's vicegerent, had murdered Hamilton 
and Wishart, was paid back in his own coin, 
and assassinated by stout men who did not 
acknowledge the right of an insolent priest, 
at Rome or St. Andrews, to commit whole- 
sale murder of all men who preferred to 
hear the gospel of peace direct from the 
mouth of the Saviour than as translated and 
perverted through the mouth of a self au- 
thorised interpreter. Knox was now safe to 
take up a residence with his pupils within 
the very walls which had so long hung up 
sentence of outlawry and treason on all who 
were guilty of the crime of reading the Bible 
otherwise than as interpreted by Rome, and 
praying to the Father of spirits in direct 
spiritual communion without the interven- 
tion of priests. To this early stage of our 
Reformer’s life, before he appeared as a rec- 
ognised evangelist of the reformed faith, 
and when Scottish Protestantism was fer- 
menting silently on the memory of Hamil- 
ton and Wishart, rather than shouting 
loudly in the thunder-voice of Knox him- 
self, the following sonnet refers : 


II. St. ANDREWS. 


All hail, St. Andrews ! Andrew gave thy name, 
But Knox, and Wishart, and young Hamilton 
stamped 


Thy fame on Scottish hearts. When Popery 
ramped 
Rude o’er the land, loud-glorying in her shame, 
Tracking her path in blood, then had we been 
Slaves to the fancies of a prideful fool 
— the Alps, had not these three foreseen 
he coming curse, and hurled the Romish rule 
From Scottish hearts; brave hearts, who, when 
the fire 
Of priestly hate enswathed our martyred youth, 
Uprose in tempest of indignant ire 
Against the murderous crew, who for God’s 
truth . 
Sold lies, and in the holiest of names 
Gave Scotland’s holiest manhood to the flames. 


Patrick Hamilton, our proto-martyr to 
Protestantism, born just a year before 
Knox, had sealed his testimony by his death 
of fire and fagot in the year 1528; and 
Wishart, the next precursor of our thunder- 
ing Jove of ecclesiastical reform, shared his 
fate in the year 1546, shortly before the 
bloody Cardinal’s death. These dates will 
show that Knox’s separation from the then 
Mother Church of Christendom was no sud- 
den flash of conviction, such as tells dra- 
matically in the life of not a few famous 
apostles of Christian truth, but a gradual 
growth from the seed sown by his martyr 
predecessors. It was not till the year 1547 
that he accepted a formal call to be the 
minister of the congregation of the church 
of the garrison at St. Andrews, at the time 
when, after the death of the bloody Cardi- 
nal, he and other men marked for martyr- 
dom by the dominant Church found a ref- 
uge in the castle of their assassinated perse- 
cutor. To this comparatively late date of 
his public appearance among the expectant 
martyrs of the age the following sonnet re- 
fers : 

III. St. ANDREWS. 
Slow — thy growth—all goodliest growth is 
slow— 
Thou noble Knox! Let fools despise thee ; I 


Am what I am from thee, and boast to know 
The fountainhead that, when the land was 


dry, 
Flowed forth from Knox, and to a mighty 
stream 
Of fruitful breadth outspread. Him Wishart 
first 
Touched with divine contagion to redeem 
His soul from bonds of priest-made law, and 
thirst 
For strength direct from Christ’s free quicken- 
ing grace ; 
Thence stage by stage he grew, till in yon 
tower 
That tops the cliff he saw Christ face to face, 
And his whele manhood swelled with re-born 
power ; 
And as when Jove makes clear the sultry air, 
He thundered, and all felt a voice from God was 
there.”’ 


But the extreme modesty and self dis- 
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trust which he displayed when first invited 
to come forward as a public preacher in the 
garrison church, as given in McCrie’s 
“ Life’ (Period II.), deserves special com- 
memoration, and here I give it in verse : 


IV. St. ANDREWS. 
No babbler he, with eager lust to show 
His might of speech, like some loud-thundering 
Jove, 
Before admiring men, who hotly strove 
In holy war against the Romish foe 
To make him captain of the preaching clan ; 
But he, with drooping head and reverence low, 
While down his cheeks the hot tears freely ran, 
'To their beseechment answered sadly, No! 
Then home he went ; and in his private cell 
He prayed and wept, and wept and prayed again, 
Till to his heart a voice came, strong to quell 
All doubtful fears, and pleasure bring from pain : 
“Go forth! and I, who went with Paul, will go 
With thee, and lay the prideful Pontiff low.”’ 


Only taken along with this incident will the 
electric power of the perfervidum ingenium 
Scotorum in Knox be properly understood. 
With the greatest minds strength grows out 
of weakness, as the huge tree out of the 
little seed. 

Of all the incidents in the Scottish Re- 
former’s life, the one which to me decidedly 
stamps him as a great man is that which, in 
the eyes of no small number of his depreci- 
ators, is put forward in the front of his 
otfences—viz., his behaviour to Queen Mary. 
During the long period that elapsed between 
his deportation in the French galleys in 
1547, and the formal entrance of the young 
Queen into her Scottish capital, in the year 
1561, Knox, a homeless wanderer from 
place to place in France, in Germany, in 
England, and in Switzerland, had ample 
opportunity of knowing what were the in- 
tentions and the plans of the great Popish 
party with regard to Protestantism. They 
had bound themselves by an oath, and on 
their own sacerdotal principles were bound 
to bind themselves, to leave no stone un- 
turned to root out what they deemed the 
most damnable of all heresies. With what- 
ever pious horror the conservators of the 
public health would look on a druggist who 
systematically sold arsenic for medicine, 
with the same justifiable vengeance were 
the bearers of a divine commission for the 
salvation of souls bound to persecute and to 
hound to the death a form of Christian 
faith which, in their opinion, poisoned the 
soul and led to the perdition of those who 
entertained it. On these principles of mas- 
terful sacerdotalism, coupled with a belief, 
- universal in that age, that Church and State 
were one, and that wherever the Church 
lifted its voice to curse the State must lift 


its arm to strike, the fair young Frenchified 
Queen entered, and could not but enter on 
her sphere of social action in Scotland as a 
God commissioned agent to do everything 
in her power to wash her subjects clean 
from the taint of such a damnable heresy ; 
and, though she had sense enough to keep 
her intentions at first as much as possible 
in the background, yet they were certainly 
there, rooted as firmly in her nature as the 
graceful birch-tree in the hard granite rock, 
and only the more dangerous because masked 
for a season, and trusting rather to the 
charms of a seductive smile and a fair face, 
the special armour of her sex, than to the 
sword of sharpness and the hangman’s rope, 
which, as a last resort, she was entitled to 
use. Knox knew this, and, like every brave 
man, appeared before the lady armed with 
that freedom of speech which belongs to 
the true prophet, and that manly courage 
of the Christian soldier when called on to 
contend with what St. Paul calls principali- 
ties and powers and spiritual wickedness in 
high places. And this is what the calum- 
niators of our great apostle of religious 
freedom call rudeness; on which it is 
enough to remark that there is not a prophet 
in the Old Testament, nor an apostle in the 
New, that might not be denounced on sim- 
ilar grounds as rude and unmannerly with 
equal justice. The details of Mary’s inter- 
course with Knox will be found in McCrie 
(Period VII.). ‘Their general type and 
character we attempt to give thus : 


V. EDINBURGH AND QUEEN MAry. 


Well spoken, Knox! A woman’s pleasing face 
Hath conquered many, but not moveth thee ; 
Sooner may Jove from rebel Titans flee 

Than thou from God’s truth make a backward 

pace 

To win a woman’s smile. A woman, yea, 

A queen, a lovely queen, a lady crowned 

With beauty more than jewels, and cinctured 

round 

With pomp of courtly splendour, strong to sway 
The stoutest heart. But not of courtly stuff 

John Knox was made, with smooth discourse to 

glide 

Into a woman’s honey-grace, and hide 
Stern truth from men, because its touch is rough 

To dainty souls. “I dare not shane,’’ quoth he, 

“My tongue to lies; God’s truth I leave with 

thee !” 

Another grave impeachment of our brave 
Protester comes from the esthetical side, to 
the effect that, as a perfect Vandal, he 
pulled down recklessly the walls of the most 
beautiful temples for divine worship, and 
trampled their graceful decorations in the 
dust. These accusers forget two things: 
first, in the moral world, as in the physical, 
at recurrent periods, tempests and earth- 
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quakes arise, which will do their rough 
work in spite of all that dainty spectators 
may say; and again, that, though images 
in themselves carry no harm, and in these 
days of enlarged intelligence may be toler- 
ated and enjoyed in all churches, whether 
Protestant or Popish, in those unreformed 
days they were so intimately connected with 
superstitious imaginations and debasing 
ceremonial that their disappearance under 
the rough hand of popular wrath did a 
moral good which largely outweighed their 
eesthetical harm. The student of history 
will search in vain for any proof that Knox 
gave any formal command for these violent 
outbursts ; only, as a philosopher, in the 
circumstances he might well have made the 
pleasant remark, that in some cases ‘“‘ to 
pull down the rookery is the best way to 
get rid of the rooks.” 


VI. AND VII. PERTH. 


Fair city where the regal rolling Tay 
Invests the broad skirts of thy meadow green, 
And, northward far, huge Bens in grand array ; 
Look on the fruitful splendour of the scene, 
I love thee well ; for here much love to me 
Flowed from friends worthy of so fair a home ; } 
But chiefly in thy storied streets I sce 
Brave Knox, who shook the pride of purple 
Rome 
With thunder voice in thee! 
said, ‘ 
“ God is a juggler to turn blood to wine 
By mummery of words, or flesh to bread ; 
Nor that dumb idols in a painted shrine 
Can help thy need. Pray to the living God, 
Who smites the proud, and lifts the lowly from 
the sod.”’ 


“Deem not,’’ he 


He spoke, and every heart beat with a new 
Pulse of long palsicd truth. Him to defy, 
A hooded monk a gilded curtain drew 
From the shrine’s face, and to the general eye 
A pomp of jewelled images displayed 
Uprose a boy, and, as brave boys will do, 
A pointed stone flung at the gay parade ; 
And forthwith stone on stone, with loud halloo, 
Flew from the fevered throng ; and, like a troop 
Of soldiers eager for a glittering prize, 
With vengeful glare and with uusparing swoop, 
They stormed the shrine. “Not wise,’’ said 
Knox, “not wise 
Was this wild rush ; but when the rooks no home 
Can find in Perth, one waits for them in Rome !’’ 


One main cause of the disparagement of 
our great Reformer, as hinted above, is the 
matter of Church government, the antago- 
nism of Episcopacy and Presbytery, which 
unfortunately in Scotland, in not a few dis- 
tricts, separates classes which in a healthy 
state of the body social ought to act har- 
moniously together. Of course all ques- 
tions relating merely to the form of Church 
government are secondary matters, not in 
any wise affecting the vitals of the Christian 
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Church as the great divinely appointed in- 
strument of social regeneration ; and in the 
mortal struggle which Luther initiated in 
Germany to free the Christian conscience 
from the arbitrary despotism of the Pope, 
bishop and age x had a common interest 
to assert the rights of the individual con- 
science in contest with sacerdotal infallibil- 
ity. The appeal to the Bible, as the relig- 
ion of Protestants, of course led Knox and 
other protesters to examine carefully what 
indications might lie in the written word 
in favour of an aristocratic government of 
the Church by gradations of rank, or of a 
democratic form on the principle of equal- 
ity; and as the indications of apostolic 
practice in this matter are few, and by no 
means laid down in an imperative form, 
Knox had a full right to conclude from the 
language of St. Paul in his Epistle to Titus 
(i. 5-7) that bishop and presbyter were only 
different names for the same functionary. 
The other party had an equal right to. plead 
the long succession of the three orders of 
bishop, presbyter, and deacon, both in the 
Greek and the Latin Church, through a 
period of nearly 1500 years, to the age of 
the great Saxon Reformer. So far,’ with 
reasonable judges, there could be no offence. 
There is no reason to suppose that Knox 
was opposed to Episcopacy absolutely as a 
matter of principle, but he certainly rather 
inclined to Presbytery ; and if he did on 
some occasions express himself strongly 
against the aristocratic side of the question. 
it was because Episcopacy in those times 
was supported not always from any consci- 
entious conviction of its divine right, but 
from a desire to keep the bishoprics and 
their revenues in the hands of certain in- 
fluential persons for their own selfish pur- 
poses, to the great detriment of the Church 
and the educational establishments of a 
Presbyterian country. How deeply this 
was felt by the Church is evident from the 
resolutions passed by the Assembly at Perth 
in 1572 ; and if Knox, in face of this igno- 
ble conduct in a worldly-minded nobility, 
might have been tempted occasionally to 
use severe language against the whole sys- 
tem of the three orders, nothing could be 
more pardonable. You wish bishops, he 
naturally said, to use their revenues for 
yourselves, and their names to give a fair 
colour to your despotism ; we would rather 
abolish them altogether as a punishment 
for your servility, and as a fund for such 
necessary expenses as belong to a reformed 
Church and school establishment. Some 
outbreak of this kind, natural to his noble 
mind, when brought face to face with such 
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baseness and selfishness in high places, I 
have endeavoured to express as follows : 


VIII. BisHors OR PRESBYTERS. 


Bishops and priests! No, no! I choose to stand 
On brotherhood of equal man with man, 
Like holy Paul, what time he gave command 
To the brave elders of the Gospel clan 
In great Diana’s city to pursue 
Their work with godly care.* Nor Pope I find, 
Nor bishop there ; and to his pattern true 
I shape my doing ; not to pomp inclined 
Of mitred heads and flaunting skirts, to catch 
The gaze of gaping fools, and where I go 
Behind my prideful coming to attach 
An idle rabble itching for a show. 
God’s truth shines like the sun that rules the day, 
And scorns all gilded trappings for display. 


Such an indignant burst of what now, in 
this hour of quiet retrospection, we might 
call extreme ecclesiastical democracy or 
radicalism, was greatly justified in the days 
of Knox, by what bishops had done in past 
times, and were doing then, and were for- 
ward to do in the century immediately fol- 
lowing, when, in significant approval of 
King James’s motto, ‘‘ No bishop, no 
king,” they lent themselves to stamp the 
name of God on the infamous conspiracy of 
the Stuarts to crush freedom of conscience, 
and to persecute with sword and fagot and 
the hangman’s rope all the noblest manhood 
and the purest saintship of our country. 

One scene remains; his death. Tossed 
through a stormy life at home and abroad, 
with sorrows of heart that touched him 
more than any mere bodily privations in 
French galleys or elsewhere, he had, shortly 
before his death in the year 1570, a smart 
shock of apoplexy, which left him a weak- 
ened man. He lived to hear the murderous 
news of the massacre of the Protestants in 
France on St. Bartholomew’s Day; and 
after beholding James Lawson, sub-princi- 
palin the University of Aberdeen, nomi- 
nated as his successor in the Tolbooth 
Church, Edinburgh, on November 26th, 
1572, he resigned his breath into the hands 
of his Creator at the age of sixty-seven 
years. 


IX. DEaTH. 


Weary and worn and willing to depart, 
But worn, thank God, with worthy work, I lie, 
With one warm prayer breathed from my failing 
heart, 
That as I lived and strove, so may I die 
For Scotland’s good. When prince and priest 
combined 
To mar her Gospel march, and choke her breath, 
I thank His grace who mailed my purposed mind 








* Acts xx. 17 and 28. Here the word which appears in our 
Version as ‘* overseers’? is the same as that which in Titus i. 7 
is translated “ bishops." 
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With manful faith that takes the sting from 
death 
And now farewell, land of my love ; for thee 
A troubled time I see, and may not hide, 
Faction and feud, and dark conspiracy, 
Hatred and lies, and battle’s bloody tide ; 
But fear them not, march bravely on, and be 
True to the God whose truth gave strength to me! 


And now I hope every real Presbyterian 
Scot and every large-hearted Catholic- 
minded Episcopalian will be prepared to say 
with me: 

X. FAREWELL. 
Bless thee, brave Knox; my soul feeds on great 


men, 
Not on far-wandering spheres or curious dust, 
But on a strong arm braced with truth, as when 
Thy weighty stroke broke through the gilded 
crust 
Of priestly creeds, and bared the lie within. 
Be thou my guide. I take my stand on thee 
As on a rock, and when the blastful din 
Of billows smites the cliff, I stand on thee. 
On Knox I stand, and glory in his name 
Who made the Scot wise by pure Bible law, 
And brought the Popish jugglery to shame 
With words that stirred the soul with holy awe. 
Let mitred priests lord it o’er feeble flocks, 
I stand a freeman when I stand on Knox. 


THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY. 


BY REV. PROF. J. ORR, D.D., EDINBURGH. 
From The Thinker (London), August, 1892. 


ONE of the most noteworthy facts in re- 
cent German theology is the rapid rise and 
widely extended influence of the school 
which takes its origin from Albrecht Ritschl. 
Not so long since Ritschl’s was a name com- 
paratively unknown in this country. Those 
who did know him knew him best through 
his valuable monograph on Zhe Origin of 
the Old Catholic Church, in the second edi- 
tion of which, in 1857, he read his recanta- 
tion from the Tiibingen theory of early 
Church history. His great work, The Doc- 
trine of Justification and Reconciliation, 
appeared first in the years 1870-74, yet al- 
ready his theology divides Germany into 
contending camps, and his disciples hold 
the chairs of leading universities. Scholars 
on this side the Channel are becoming 
aware that a new power has arisen abroad, 
and every year an increasing number of stu- 
dents find their way from our shores to sit at 
the feet of some of the representatives of 
the fresh teaching. A phenomenon like 
this needs some explanation. For an effect 
of this magnitude there must be some ade- 
quate cause. It is worth our while to in- 
quire what it is. 











There can be no mistake as to the depth 
and intensity of this youngest religious 
movement. Ritschl himself died in 1889, 
but he has left behind him a band of able 
and enthusiastic followers, who carry on his 
work with a zeal and determination which 
show no sign of abatement. Probably no 
impulse of quite the same intensity has been 
given to theology since the days of Schleier- 
macher. The Ritschlian movement resem- 
bles that of Schleiermacher in this respect 
also, that the term ‘‘ school” hardly de- 
scribes the exact character of the relation of 
master and disciples. Ritschl’s followers 
are affiliated to him by certain fundamental 
aims and tendencies, but already their theo- 
logical standpoints and modes of apprehend- 
ing Christian truth show wide divergencies. 
The chief part of Ritschl’s influence lay, as 
can easily be perceived, in his large and im- 
pressive personality. He communicated 
impulse along fresh lines, and his disciples 
are working out his thoughts, each in ac- 
cordance with his own individuality. None 
the less on this account is there any want of 
positiveness in the tone in which theie vari- 
ous conclusions are given out. The repre- 
sentatives of the rising party boldly proclaim 
that they are in possession of a new and 
revolutionary method, which yet they hold 
to be the legitimate working out of the 
principle of the reformation, and they have 
already taken great strides in applying their 
method to all the principal spheres of theol- 
ogy. Hermann in Marburg, and Kaftan,* 
the successor of Dorner in Berlin, represent 
the party in scientific theology. Harnack 
is its Church historian ; Schultz carries its 
spirit into Old Testament theology ; Wendt 
into New Testament theology, &c. Other 
able members of the party are Gottschick, 
Reischle, Bornemann, Sell, several of whom 
are associated in the conduct of the new 
magazine, Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und 
Kirche, which exists to propagate their dis- 
tinctive views. All this speaks to activity 
and enterprise, and the shoals of books and 
pamphlets which issue from the press on 
one side or other of the controversies evoked 
constitute an exceedingly lively chapter in 
theological polemics. 

It would be easy to, give a sketch of 
Ritschl’s own positions in systematic form, 
adding some remarks on those of his follow- 
ers, but this is not precisely what I wish to 
do. I wish rather to raise the question, 





* Kaftan, indeed (Das Wesen, Preface) rather disclaims be- 
ing a follower of Ritschi and representative of his theology, 
while acknowledging his obligations to him. But in the wide 


sense above indicated, which is the only sense in which we can 
speak of a Ritschlian party at all, Kaftan undoubtedly is a 
Ritschlian. 
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What is the secret of the influence of this 
school? From nothing, nothing comes, 
and unless there were something both true 


and important in this Ritschlian theology, 


something that meets a real want and inter- 
est of the times, it could not take the hold 
it does. Simply to assail it, to point out its 
weaknesses, its inconsistencies, its defects, 
is not enough. It is not its inconsistencies 
and defects—and these are patent enough— 
which have given it its hold over men’s 
minds. There must be truth and power in 
it somewhere ; something which accounts 
for the influence it exerts over most diverse- 
ly constituted natures, with the result of 
inspiring them, as it undoubtedly does, with 
a new enthusiasm for religion and for theo- 
logical work. There is plenty of criticism 
of Ritschlianism ; plenty of refutation and 
of impassioned defence. What I think 
there is some need for is a calm attempt to 
see where the good lies. Then from this we 
may proceed to appraise the defects which 
undoubtedly exist. 

Wherein, then, it may first be asked, lies 
the secret of the influence of this new theol- 
ogy ? Several answers might be given to 
this question, but perhaps the most explicit, 
and the one which comes nearest the centre 
of the matter, is this. It liesin the attempt 
to find a ground of certainty in religion 
which shall be independent of, and unassaila- 
ble by, all critical theories and metaphysi- 
cal speculations. We live ina time of great 
confusion and uncertainty of opinion. Con- 
troversics are raging on the most funda- 
mental questions of religion. Criticism of 
the Old and New Testaments—investiga- 
tions into the age and authorship of books 
—is revolutionizing old beliefs. The natu- 
ral sciences seem driving out belief in the 
supernatural. The philosophical schools 
give the most varied answers to the ulti- 
mate problems of thought and life. It is 
obvious that all this raises a serious consid- 
eration affecting Christian faith. Must a 
Christian—it may be asked—have gone 
through all this mass of conflicting opinion, 
have investigated and satisfied himself 
on all these disputed points, before he is 
entitled to certainty in his religion? 
Must he, e.g., have gone through an ex- 
haustive course of criticism and apologetics, 
have arrived at certain conclusions in each 
of these departments, have settled his philo- 
sophical questions in a particular way, be- 
fore he can be certain that he has salvation 
in Christ? If he does attain certainty in 
this way, what is the value of it? Is his 
assurance not liable to be overthrown again 
by the next new theory that is started, the 
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next turn in the wheel of argument ? But 


.if this is no¢ necessary—and it would be 


fatal to Christianity to assume that it is— 
there must be some ground of faith inde- 
pendent of criticism, and of all scientific 
and metaphysical theories. And if there is, 
what is 1t ? 

The answer which the Ritschlian theolo- 
gians give to this question is—There isa 
certainty of Christian faith which puts a 
man in a position of independence to all 
these extraneous subjects. It is the special 
claim of the school to have shown that 
there is this ground of certainty, and where- 
in it consists, and how it can be justified. 
No one has spoken with more clearness and 
decision on this point than Hermann, and 
his views may be accepted as fairly repre- 
sentative of those of the party. Hermann’s 
explanation of the matter is somewhat in 
this wise. The certainty of faith, he holds, 
springs immediately out of the experience 
of the revelation of God in Christ. It is 
the result of the direct impression (Zin- 
druck) which Christ makes upon the soul 
historically confronted with Him. You 
come into the presence .of Christ as He 
meets you in the Gospel page. The im- 
pression He irresistibly makes on you is that 
in Him God is drawing near to you. It is 
not so much a doctrine of God you receive 
as a vivid perception that God is there pres- 
ent and acting before you. Christ does not 
merely speak to you of a new relation to 
God ; He sets that new relation before you 
in actual; living fact. It is not a matter of 
theory or speculation at all. God there 
meets you in actual history. Christ as an 
historically existing person irresistibly draws 
you to Himself, and to the Father whom 
He reveals. In His presence you not only 
gain the knowledge of God, but courage to 
trust Goc. He lifts you above your guilty 
fears. Tle spiritual greatness you discern 
in Him is combined with a love and grace 
which banishes the natural distrust of your 
heart towards God, and gives you power to 
fulfil your moral destiny. All this is prior 
to theology or reflection. It is no reasoned 
conclusion, is connected with no metaphysi- 
cal view of the person of Christ, but is sim- 
ply a faith—the result of the irresistible 
compulsion (Zwang) exercised by Christ 
over those brought spiritually into contact 
with Him. 

This thought of the immediate Lindruck 
or impression of Christ on the soul confront- 
ed with Him is the key to so much in 
Ritschlianism—especially in Hermannism— 
is reiterated so often by leading writers, that 
I make no apology for dwelling a little fur- 


ther upon it. The reader will no doubt 
feel the expressions used above to be vague, 
but a study of the literature would probably 
convince him that the vagueness is not in 
my statement, but in the Ritschlian pres- 
entation itself. It is clear that the Ritsch- 
lian theologians build everything on the 
positive revelation in Christ. But it is not 
so clear what precisely it is in Christ which, 
according to them, produces this irresistible 
conviction within us of the reality of God’s 
presence and working in history. Her- 
mann’s statements would seem to suggest 
that the essence of the matter lies in the 
impression we receive of Christ’s spiritual 
greatness and superiority to everything else 
in the world, which forces on us the convic- 
tion that there is a Power working in and 
with Him which is over all things—a Power 
gracious and good as Christ is. The follow- 
ing is only one out of many passages which 
express this idea :— 

** Our certainty of God is rooted in the simple 
fact that in Jesus we meet with a man who must 
hold His own against the world For he who ex- 
periences such a compulsion (Zang) through the 
image of Jesus that he must concede to Him this 
dignity, receives therewith at the same time the 
thought of a Power over all things, which is not 
otherwise moved than through the disposition from 
which the life-work of Jesus has proceeded. Goi 
gives Himself to us to be recognized as this Power 
which is with Jesus. But then we are compelled 
to say that the existence of Jesus in our world 
is that fact through which God sv touches us that 
He opens up intercourse with us.’’ * 


Is not our apprehension of God on this 
showing, after all, not immediate, but of 
the nature of an inference ? 

An, additional extract or two from Her- 
mann will further elucidate his meaning. I 
take them from his interesting rectorial ad- 
dress ou Evangelical Faith and the Theology 
of Albrecht Ritschi (1890). He says 
there :— 


**In this, before all, consists the being a Chris- 
tian, that one gains this life-content. But this does 
not spring up in the soul of itself, but presses on 
us out of the history in which we stand. Not to 
despair of the world, and not to despair of our- 
selves, because Jesus Christ is an actual constituent 
of this our world—that is the beginning of Chris- 
tian faith. To understand this, one must be able 
to see the peculiarity of Jesus, throug! which He 
lifts Himself clear away from everything which 
else may meet us in the world.”’ 

More explicitly :— 

** The ethical furtherance which we experience 
from others always brings this with it, that we get 
a quicker sight for what is distorted in them. Thus 
they themselves take care that the ideal which we 
thought to find in them always grows beyond 
them. If it happened to us in quite the same way 


* Der Verkelr des Christen mit Gott, pp. 26, 27. 
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with the person of Jesus, there would be no Chris- 
tianity in the world. Assuredly we draw near to 
Him before all others only by questioning our con- 
sciences, and measuring Him by the ethical de- 
mand. But the nearer we come to Him, just the 
more does He become the interpreter of our con- 
sciences. . . . 
beyond Him. For He makes it evident to us as 
something inexhaustible, which seizes our heart 
and life, and makes us feel in our deepest part how 
widely we are separated from it. It is simply a 
fact that the appearance of Jesus handed down in 
the New Testament acts thus upon us. Whoever 
will combat Christianity must before all dispose of 
the fact that numberless men are so laid hold of by 
Jesus... . But,’ he goes on, ‘* with this alone 
that the historical appearance of Jesus so lays hold 
upon us, faith is not yet founded in us. It also 
happens that the same Man who becomes Judge 
and Conscience to the men affected by Him inter- 
ests Himself in these men with a patient and un- 
equalled love. While He makes the sinner inse- 
cure by the simple power of His personal life, He 
gives him at the same timea support by His friend- 
liness. The men who through Him were brought 
painfully to feel how it stood with them felt them- 
selves nevertheless on this account drawn towards 
Him. In this way then He forgivessins. ... In 
that which he finds in the person of Jesus it becomes 
certain to the Christian that the power of the good 
not only judges but redeems him. ‘Thus is consti- 
tuted Christian faith.’’ * 


Here then, according to the Marburg 
theologian, is a ground of faith absolutely 
independent of criticism, or of any kind of 
results brought from quarters outside itself. 
Suppose, then, you ask—Is this faith really 
independent of criticism? What, e.g., if it 
could be proved—an extravagant supposi- 
tion, of course, but one which, fur that rea- 
son, better serves our purpose—that the 
Gospels were forgeries of the Middle Ages ? 
Would not this affect our faith? For then 
what was held to be true on grounds of 
faith would be proved to be untrue on 
grounds of fact. Hermann has his answer 
ready. It is in substance that your Chris- 
tian faith is a guarantee to you that such 
critical results cannot possibly be true. It 
is not a faith grounded on criticism, but, 
having it, you know as a certainty that 
revelation in Christ is a reality, and that 
any critical results which would conflict 
with this must be in error. In his work 
already quoted, Der Verkehr des Christen 
mit Gott, Hermann expresses himself on 
this point with great distinctness. Through 
this impression which Christ makes upon 
us, he affirms :— 

‘*The doubt whether the image of Jesus which 
* works on us in the Gospel belongs to myth and not 
to history is forthwith excluded. The evidence of 
the historical reality of Jesus grounds itself for the 
believer always upon the significance which the 
message of Jesus has won for him. Only after 





* Pp. 20-22. The same doctrine is taught in nearly similar 
language in many passages of his Die Gewissheit des Glaubens. 
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this has been taken to heart as an indubitable fact 
of his life does that which testisies for the histori- 
cal reality of Jesus stand out clear and visible be- 
fore him. . Through a judgment resting on 
grounds of historical investigation, we cannot reach 
higher than probability. But to Christian faith it 


is certain that Jesus has lived as the man who with 
His message of a kingdom of God has opened to 
men the possibility of an eternal life, and who at 
the same time was conscious that the existence of 
His person in its life and death will realize this 
kingdom of God for all who do not pass Him 
by. ”? * 


Well, but—this is the objection which 
will next be urged—in entering on criticism, 
you cannot, from this standpoint, enter on 
it with an unprejudiced mind. How can 
your inquiries be impartial and presupposi- 
tionless, if you have already decided the 
most essential part before you begin? Her- 
mann, in reply, boldly concedes the case to 
be as the opponent states it. The Chris- 
tian, he says, does not come without pre- 
suppositions to his inquiries. A presupposi- 
tionless criticism isa myth. The Christian 
least of all comes to his task with a perfect- 
ly unformed mind. He comes with his 
faith in Christ already given, and he cannot 
lay it aside. And though this cannot war- 
rant him in tampering with historical facts, 
it gives him the certainty beforehand that 
the results will not contradict the verity 
already won. This, however, it should be 
added, only applies to the general and total 
result. It does not guarantee every detail, 
every miracle in the evangelical narratives. 
It does not guard against mistakes. This 
is an important qualification which opens 
up, as we shall see, a wide door to sub- 
jectivity. 

Thus far every one, I think, will agree 
that the Ritschlian school has got hold of 
some sound and true positions, though per- 
haps not quite so novel as Hermann and his 
confréres are inclined to represent. It is 
surely a true and important view to take, 
that theology must begin with the living 
and historical Christ. The emphasis laid 
on this truth is the service of the new school 
as against a one-sided rationalism and ideal- 
ism. It turns back from scholastic dog- 
matisms and speculative subtleties to the 
freshness and reality of historical revela- 
tion. I would agree also that faith in Christ 
is the true tod or for dealing with critical 
and other questions which threaten the de- 
struction of our Christian certitude. This 
faith, born, as Hermann says, of the direct 
impression which Christ makes on us in the 
Gospel, yields us the certainty that He who 
lives, speaks, and acts as Jesus does in the 





* Der Verkehr, pp. 92, 93. 
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evangelical records, is no creature of fiction, 
but the veritable Son of God, and Saviour of 
the world. Hermann’s argument is but an- 
other way of stating the self-evidencing 
character of the Gospel revelation. It is 
true that in Christ God draws near to us, 
and that the Divinity alike of Author and 
of message is irresistibly borne in on us, in 
proportion as our natures are thrown open 
to the influence they exert. Such certainty 
does this faith give, that the Christian is 
confident that no results which criticism 
can ever yield will overturn the essential 
basis on which the Gospel rests. But there 
is obviously a danger here, against which 
the Ritschlian schoul has not always duly 
guarded itself. In its desire to exalt the 
certainty of faith, this school is apt to push 
its independence of critical results too far. 
As if to show how independent it is of the 
worst that criticism can do, it is wont to 
make very wide concessions indeed to de- 
structive criticism—concessions which, in 
fact, imperil its own principle. For after 
all it is to be observed that in the Ritschlian 
view independence of criticism does not 
mean that any and every critical theory is 
compatible with faith. It means that faith 
has a certainty which antecedes, and is not 
derived from criticism, but which at the 
same time involves the assurance that criti- 
cism can permanently establish nothing to 
its real disadvantage. For example, it is 
evident that a theory which utterly denied 
the trustworthiness of the Gospel records 
would be incompatible with the faith which 
affirms the historic reality of the Gospel 
portraiture of Christ. But the members of 
the Ritschlian school are wont to make such 
concessions in regard to the New Testament 
as are barely reconcilable with belief in its 
trustworthiness. ‘They maintain the Gos- 
el narrative in bulk, but allow it to be free- 
y questioned in detail. Sayings and doings 
of Christ which do not suit them are easily 
got rid of on critical principles. The pres- 
ence of legendary and non-historical matter 
—sometimes in large quantities—is freely 
admitted. Harnack does not hesitate to 
affirm that there is no historical proof for 
the Resurrection.* Thus, instead of using 
their principle of faith as a check against 
the inroads of destructive criticism—as, if 
it has any worth, they ought to do—they 
make concessions to opponents which prac- 
tically mean the cutting away of the bough 
they themselves are sitting on. 

Quite similar to the way in which the 
Ritschlian theologians would seek to make 





faith independent of historical criticism is 
the way in which they would keep it from 
all contact with philosophv, or what they 
call ‘‘ Welterkenntniss.” Here we come on 
another of their most characteristic posi- 
tions. For, given this faith and its con- 
tents, the question next arises—What are 
we to do with it? Can we help turning 
round upon it, and trying to relate it 
through intelligent reflection with the rest 
of the knowledge we possess—with, e.g., 
that given through science or philosophy ? 
No, says this school, this it is which has 
been the very bane of theology. It is this 
entanglement with philosophy—this attempt 
to rationalize Christian doctrines—this fail- 
ure to distinguish between the method 
proper to theology and the method proper 
to the theoretical sciences—this mixing up 
of the pure dicta of religious faith with the 
results of speculation, which has been the 
evil leaven of theological science. Westrike 
here, then, on another cardinal tenet of the 
school—the absolute separation of theology 
from philosophy and theoretical knowledge 
generally. ‘lwo kinds of knowledge are 
distinguished by Ritschl—the one, religious 
knowledge which moves solely in the region 
of what he calls worth or value-judgmenis 
( Werthurtheile), i.e., jadgments which ex- 
press not the objective truth of things, but 
their value to us as subjects of pleasure and 
pain ; and the other, theoretical or world- 
knowledge, which deals with things in the 
light of the causal judgment, and seeks to 
establish their objective (phenomenal) rela- 
tions. The application of this distinction 
to the matter in hand leads to the entire 
separation of the two spheres in theology. 
Theology, according to Ritschl, is the ex- 
pression in forms suitable to the religious 
consciousness (faith-propositions, as Kaftan 
would call them) of the content of the 
Christian revelation—*‘ the right and com- 
plete limitation and clear fixing of the re- 
ligious representations or represented facts 
which are included in the notion of Chris- 
tianity.”* Its safety is to keep its expres- 
sions in this purely religious form (co-ordi- 
nating and relating them to each other as a 
whole), and not to attempt to translate 
them into any other. Ritschl and Hermann 
seek to justify this position by a theory of 
religion on the one hand, and a view of the 
nature and scope of the theoretic activities 
of the mind on the other, which exclude 
from the latter any possibility of a real 
knowledge of God, or indeed of a real knowl- 
edge of anything. Ritschl is thoroughly at 





* Dogmengeschichte, i. pp. 74, 75. 


* Rechtfertigung und Versdhnung, iii. p. 14 (8rd Edit.). 
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one with Kant in thinking that the theoretic 
reason can give us no knowledge of God, or 
proof of His existence. We are thus driven 
back on practical postulates and religious 
Vorstellungen, beyond which, as it would 
seem, even Revelation cannot raise us (for 
Revelation cannot take us outside the essen- 
tial limitations of our faculties). 

On this subject, beyond most others, the 
Ritschlian theology seems to me to put itself 
in a distinctly false position. Faith and 
reason are stretched apart till no point of 
contact is allowed to remain between them. 
Religious knowledge is put in one compart- 
ment of the mind, theoretical or scientific 
knowledge in the other, and no relations of 
friendship or agreement are allowed to sub- 
sist between the two. It is a matter of in- 
difference to theologians—so maintains Her- 
mann in his work on Metaphysic and 
Theology—whether philosophy be deistic, 
pantheistic, or whatever it is.* I humbly 
submit that this attempt to create a divorce 
between our religious consciousness and the 
theoretic reason must always prove a fail- 
ure. The mind cannot be thus divided into 
two parts; we cannot hold contradictory 
propositions together ; we cannot but seek 
to unite the different parts of our knowl- 
edge, from whatever source derived, into 
one whole of truth. Religion, says Ritschl 
—and his followers echo him—has to do 
not with theeretic propositions, but solely 
with judgments of value. ‘That is to say, 
it is not objective truth we have to deal with 
in religion, but conceptions in the form 
adapted to satisfy our religious needs. One 
may spend months over this distinction of 
Ritschl’s, and in the fluctuation and vague- 
ness of his expressions not be sure that 
he understands him after all. Taken liter- 
ally, his words would seem to land us in the 
purest subjectivism. Yet it is certain that 
Ritschl docs not mean this. The truth 
seems to be that Ritschl has got hold here 
of a real distinction, but turns it to a wrong 
use. It is true that there is a distinction to 
be drawn between religious and theoretic 
knowledge. The religious mode of appre- 
hension is dominated by a practical motive, 
and, in its immediate form at least, makes 
large use of the figurative element. It is 
emotional, poetic, imaginative—throws out 
words at its object, as Matthew Arnold says, 
without taking pains to subject its ideas to 
very rigorous analysis. It contains, as Hegel 
would express it, a large admixture of the 
Vorstellung. Theoretic knowledge, on the 
other hand, aims at being cool, clear, for- 





* See also Hermann’s remarks in Die ?eligion in Vers Git- 
niss zum Welterkennen und zur Sittlichkeit, pp. 92, 93, aud 
passim. 
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mally and scientifically exact. The lan- 
guage of religion, therefore, and the lan- 
guage of science are cast in very different 
moulds. ‘The personal interest we have in 
the assertions of religion may warrant us to 
speak of them as worth or value-judgments, 
in contrast with scientific judgments, which 
are supposed to be perfectly objective and 
dispassionate. But to allow this is very far 
from granting that religious truths form 
one class by themselves, and scientific truths 
form another, and that the two classes can 
never be brought into any sort of relation 
with each other, or that it is wrong to try 
to bring them into such relation. My view 
of religion leads me to think (in this agree- 
ing with Hegel) that it is at bottom because 
man possesses a rational nature, that he is 
capable of religion at all. Religious truths 
are not arbitrarily to be cut off from reason, 
but rather, we must hold, are in deepest 
harmony with reason, and, rightly under- 
stood, contain in them the deepest satisfac- 
tion to reason. One thing i am sure of: a 
system which sets itself in antithesis to rea- 
son will not long maintain itself. ‘To say 
that in the revelation of Christ only we have 
knowledge of God—that there is no such 
thing as natural theology, or any rational 
evidence for the existence of God—which is 
the assertion of this school—is practically to 
make the understanding an atheist. It is 
to set up dualism in the house of the soul. 
The sceptic will not be long in replying 
that, if reason and nature can give no evi- 
dence of God, that to him is a strong rea- 
son for believing that no God exists. 

It has often been remarked that it is those 
systems which most decry metaphysics 
which generally are at bottom the most 
metaphysical. The Ritschlian school, with 
its denial of the right of metaphysics to have 
any say in theology, is a signal instance of 
this. To gain a footing for their position 
as non-metaphysicians in theology, the 
Ritschlians have been compelled to do the 
very thing they deprecate—commit them- 
selves to a particular speculative theory. 
Ritschlianism has a metaphysic, and a spe- 
cially dangerous one, for its aim is to cut at 
the roots of theoretic certainty, and to leave 
us, in the sphere of religion, dependent on 
practical motives alone. So far, besides, 
from keeping their theology independent of 
their metaphysics, Ritschl expressly lays 
down that the right construction of theol- 
ogy depends on the theory of knowledge 
with which we start.* His aim, no doubt, 
is like Kant’s, to establish a theory of 
knowledge which will leave religion free 





* Thus in his Theologie und Metaphysik, he says, ‘‘ Each 
theologian is under necessity or obligation as a scientific man 
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from theoretic control. The awkward mat- 
ter is that in their theories of knowledge 
the Ritschlians are neither at one with their 
master, nor with one another. Hermann, 
e.g., rejects the peculiarities of Ritschl’s 
theory of knowledge, and is nearly a pure 
Kantian. Kaftan, again, renounces Kant, 
and goes back to a basis of empiricism. It 
follows from this difference in the theoreti- 
cal basis, that while agreeing in the point 
from which they set out—the positive reve- 
lation of God in Christ—the Ritschlian theo- 
logians go widely asunder whenever they 
begin to construct a theology in detail. It 
becomes evident, in short, that what really 
governs much of their construction is not 
the objective revelation, but their particular 
theories of religion, and the views they hold 
of what is necessary for the realisation of 
man’s practical ends.* Hermann’s system, 
e.g., Wears quite a different complexion in 
detail from Ritschl’s; Kaftan differs in 
fundamental respects from both; while 
Bender, of Bonn, another disciple of the 
school, has gone off in the direction of pure 
subjectivism, not without some justification, 
it must be owned, in the fundamental prem- 
isses of the school. This moving off of 


prominent members of the party on differ- 
ent and irreconcilable lines is justly regard- 


ed by its opponents as already indicating a 
tendency to dissipation and disintegration. 
Its real cause, I believe, lies just in that ab- 
sence of hold upon objective truth which 
springs from the divorce of faith and theo-, 
retic knowledge. There are signs that this 
weakness in the original position of the 
party is making itself felt, insomuch that 
leading writers, as Kaftan and Reischle, are 
now taking up much more positive ground 
on the relation of faith and knowledge than 
is to be found in Ritschl.+ Indeed, along 
the whole line indications are not wanting 








to proceed according to a definite theory of knowledge, of 
which he must be conscious himself, and the legitimacy of 
which he must prove,” p. 40. Cf. Rechifertigung und Ver- 
sohnung, iii., p. 16. 

* It would take us beyond the bounds of this paper to enter 
into these theories of religion, in all of which God is simply a 
postulate demanded by man’s nature for the attainment of 
Certain practical ends. What these ends are is determined by 
the particular theory of religion (Hermann and Kaftan, é.7., 
widely differing from each other on the subject) ; and while 
the postulates of the theory are supposed to be confirmed by 
the objective revelation, the test of the truth of the revelation 
again is its agreement with these postulates. Thus we move 
in a circle from which the Ritschlian theology cannot free us. 

+ Kaftan, of all members of the school, has given most at- 
tention to the positive relations of faith and knowledge. His 
views involve some important modifications of those of Ritschl 
and Hermann. He recognizes, ¢.g., that faith involves a the- 
oretic element ; that the propositions of faith are capable of 
theoretic treatment; that truth here means the same as in 
other departments, correspondence with objective reality ; 
hat the system of truth is one in religion and in natural 
knowledge, etc. He proposes also to discard the term *‘ worth- 
udgments”’ as ambiguous and liable to misconstruction. How 

aftan reconciles all this with his fandamenta! position that 
theoretic judgments in reiigion spring out of judgments of 
value, [ cannot here show. See specially his Wahrhett d. 
christ. Religion. 
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that under the stress of controversy the 
school is beginning to modify some of its 
extreme positions, and the result will proba- 
bly be, as happened with the followers of 
Schleiermacher, the movement of a section 
of the party nearer to confessional ortho- 
doxy, while some, emphasizing the negative 
tendency, will go further away. 

What, then, it may now be asked, since 
their theological systems are thus divergent, 
holds these writers together, and still leads 
to their being spoken of as one party ? In 
answer to this I would say that, in addition 
to the general affiliation to Ritschl, there 
are certain common aims and outstanding 
points of agreement which on the whole 
form a bond of union among them. 

1. There is first that which I have already 
emphasized—the strong contrast they all 
draw between religious and theoretic knowl- 
edge. 

2. There is the insistence on the positive 
revelation in Christ as the source of all true 
religious knowledge and life—that which 
alone can ground aright and satisfying rela- 
tion to God. 

3. Next—and this is a most important 
point—there is the central position which 
they all give to Christ’s great conception of 
the Kingdom of God. This is one of the 
principal merits of Ritschl—the new promi- 
nence he has given to this thought of the 
Kingdom of God as a central idea in theol- 
ogy. It is with him the key to the under- 
standing of the whole Gospel revelation. 


‘ All special doctrines are to be studied in the 


light of it. In God’s purpose to found such 
a Kingdom lies, from the Christian point 
of view, the explanation of creation and 
of the whole government of the world. 
Ritschl’s conception of the Kingdom, it is 
true, is somewhat bald and formal —too 
much after the Kantian model. It is sim- 
ply that of the ideal moral society—an or- 
ganization of humanity, as he explains it, 
in which all the members act from the mo- 
tive of love. ‘To bring in and establish this 
Kingdom was the great end of Christ’s ap- 
pearance in our world, and of His life and 
death of love. God’s end was His end, and 
it is in this perfect identity of mind and 
will with God—this ‘‘ solidarity” with God 
in His supreme aim in the creation and gov- 
ernment of the world—that Ritschl finds 
above all the meaning of the predicate 
“Godhead” as applied to Christ. I shall 
refer to this again immediately. It is only 
now to be observed that while Ritschl’s fol- 
lowers agree with him in the ruling place 
they allow to this conception, they do not 
always adhere to his special way of present- 
ing the nature of the Kingdom. Kaftan, 
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in particular, shows a remarkable diver- 
gence ; for while, with Ritschl, the King- 
dom of God is an ideal of moral fellowship 
to be realized on earth, in Kaftan’s concep- 
tion it is precisely on earth that it cannot 
be realized, and he throws it accordingly 
into the Jenseits—the Beyond.* 

4. A fourth point of general relation in 
Ritschlian systems of the original type is the 
rigorous exclusion from theology of every- 
thing transcendental—t.e., which lies oute 
side the range of positive experience. This 
peculiarity necessarily results from the sepa- 
ration of religious and theoretic truth, and 
the consequent restriction of religious 
knowledge to so-called value-judgments. 
The Ritschlian system is perhaps best de- 
scribed as one of religious positivism. It 
starts with data of experience—the imme- 
diate impression made on us by Christ, and 
the experimental knowledge we have of His 
power to give us spiritual deliverance and 
moral freedom. This we can be sure of, 
because it lies within our consciousness. 
But beyond the verifiable in experience, 
Ritschlianism will not go. In the doctrine 
of God, e.g., it will admit no speculation or 
inference as to His absolute nature, His im- 
manent modes of being, or even His attri- 
butes, beyond what is directly apprehensible 
in His gracious manifestation in Christ. In 
Christology, again, it will not allow us to 
go beyond what we actually find in history. 
The pre-existence of Christ is cut off at one 
end ; His exaltation and heavenly reign at 
the other. Where Christ is now, or what 
He is doing, are matters beyond our ken. 
Enough that He has lived and died, and 
that His image abides with us to give us the 
assurance of forgiveness of sins, and teach 
us confidence in the fatherly love of God. 
Here most of all, I cannot but think, the 
nakedness of the Ritschlian theology reveals 
itself. Here most of all it displays its in- 
ability to maintain itself as a truly Christian 
theology. Nothing could be more unsatis- 
factory than Ritschl’s Christology. He 
grants the ‘‘ Godhead” of Christ, but the 
term, when analysed, is only a title of 
honour. Nothing metaphysical is to be 
imported into it. The attribution of divin- 
ity to Christ is only a value-judgment ; that 
is, it states not what Christ is in Himself, 
but only the value He has to the believer as 
the revealer of God tohim. The view of 
Christ’s atoning work which follows from 
this conception does not get beyond the re- 
moval of the subjective obstacles (ignorance, 
distrust, sense of guilt, fear of God) which 
hinder the sinner’s approach to God. 





* Cf. Das Wesen d. christ. Rel., pp. 211-215. 
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Righteousness as an attribute in God de- 
manding the punishment of sin Ritschl de- 
nies altogether. God, in the Gospel con- 
ception of Him, is purely and solely love. 
Sin as we know it is the offspring of igno- 
rance and weakness, and needs only to be 
repented of to be forgiven. Christ’s death 
is the supreme test of His fidelity in His 
calling, and proof of His lordship (Herr- 
schafi) over the world. In this way it 
guarantees to us the reality of that religious 
relation to God into the fellowship of which 
Christ invites usin His Gospel. Thus far 
Ritschl ; but on these points also—espe- 
cially on the Christology—his followers are 
feeling the need of some modification, and 
have already made several significant conces- 
sions. It is increasingly realized that we 
cannot stand thus simply dumb before the 
revelation which it is acknowledged we have 
in Christ, and refuse to ask who this won- 
derful Person is that bears the revelation, 
and whose personal character and relation 
to the kingdom of God is so absolutely 
unique. We cannot rest content with sim- 
ply formulating the value of Christ to us; 
we must ask what He isin Himself. There 


is a self-testimony of Christ to be reckoned’ 


with, and the greater the stress we lay on 
the historicity of the revelation, it is the 
more imperative that this testimony should 
not be ignored. The mind will not stay in 
the vagueness of expressions about Christ’s 
** Godhead” to which the suspicion con- 


.stantly attaches that they are mere meta- 


phors. Thus in spite of their wishes the 
Ritschlians are forced to declare themselves 
a little further, and it is significant that, so 
far as their explanations go, they are in the 
direction of the necessity of recognizing 
that metaphysical background in Christ’s 
person against which at first protest was en- 
tered. In a remarkable passage in the 
Verkehr, e.g., Hermann expressly states 
that, in his opinion, if any one wishes to 
follow out this question of the union of Di- 
vine and human natures in Christ, ‘‘ the 
Christological decisions of the old Church 
still always mark out the limits within 
which such attempts must move.” * Kaf- 
tan goes yet further in restoring to its place 
of honour in theology the idea of the exalted 
and glorified Christ. Thus a process of 
change has begun which cannot stop with- 
out considerable further developments. 

5. Another feature characteristic of the 
original Ritschlianism is its antagonism to 
every form of mysticism. I have spoken of 
its opposition to philosophy. Not less pro- 
nounced is the opposition of Ritschl and 





* P.46. A similar paseage will be found in Die Religion, 
etc., pp. 488-9. 
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some cf his followers to mysticism, or the 
doctrine of any inner immediate influence 
of God upon the soul, resulting in direct or 
immediate communion with Him. It will 
probably scarcely be credited that such a 
doctrine should be questioned by responsi- 


. ble theologians, so accustomed are we to 


think of direct spiritual communion as of 
the very essence of religious experience. 
Yet there is no mistake about the matter. 
Ritschl has expressed himself with unmis- 
takable distinctness on the subject ;* and 
Hermann has written a treatise on the Ver- 
kehr, or intercourse of the Christian with 
God, with a view to make clear this very 
point. The object of this latter book—one 
of the best for getting a good idea of the 
system on this side—is directly to combat 
this idea of any mystical communion be- 
tween God and the individual soul. The 
one way, according to Hermann, in which 
God has entered into converse with men is 
in the historical manifestation of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. There, in history, you will 
meet God; will hear Him speak to you ; 
may learn to trust His love and grace ; may 
be strengthened by Him to overcome the 
world. But of any coming of God to your 
soul xow—of any spiritual communion with 
Him otherwise than through these objec- 
tive historical transactions of 1900 years ago 
—it is not allowable to speak. Direct ac- 
cess of God to your soul is precluded, at 
least in any conscious or recognizable way. 
What people take to be such is illusion and 
phantasy. One wonders, then, how revela- 
tion ever began ; how, in the case of Christ 
Himself, converse with God was maintained. 
For He had no earlier Christ to fall back 
upon to mediate communion with the Fa- 
ther. And what of the Old ‘Testament 
revelation, or the inspiration of the proph- 
ets? This is historical positivism carried 
to an extreme which threatens the very 
existence of religion. 

These outlines, brief as they, are, will 
suffice, perhaps, to show that while the en- 
thusiasm which Ritschlianism on its first 
appearance has awakened is explicable, and 
in a measure justified, there is considerable 
force in many of the strictures of its op- 
ponents ; and that, when the glow of ethi- 
eal fervour with which it is set forth is 
stripped off, it is a singularly meagre and in- 
adequate type of Christianity that remains. 
I do not think that as a system it will admit 
to be brought to the test of Scripture—or, 
if the Apostolic writings are set aside as 
non-authoritative, of Christ’s own teachings 
and claims. I cannot accept its non-mysti- 





* Cf., ¢.g., Rechtferligung und Versdhnung, iii., 20, 21, and 
the Geschichte des Pietismus, passim. 


cal view of religion; I cannot accept its 
divorce of faith and reason ; I cannot accept 
its restriction of religious truths to value- 
judgments ; I cannot accept its agnostic 
denial of the right of natural theology ; I 
cannot accept Ritschl’s practically humani- 
tarian Christology ; I cannot accept its de- 
nial of hereditary or original sin—for this 
is another tenet of the Ritschlian faith ; I 
cannot accept its view of the Divine right- 
eousness, which with Ritschl is only another 
name for God’s consistency in carrying out 
His ends, and does not denote anything 
judicial ; I cannot accept as adequate its 
doctrine of reconciliation ; I cannot accept 
its ignoring of Christ’s heavenly reign, and 
living action by His Spirit in the souls of 
men. The elements of value which I recog- 
nize in it are its fresh, full insistence on the 
self-evidencing nature and exhaustless spir- 
itual potency of the revelation of God in 
Christ ; its recognition of the uniqueness 
of Christ’s person and work as the one in 
whom God’s purpose has come fully to 
light, and through whom it has obtained 
historical realisation; the prominence it 
gives to the great Gospel idea of the King- 
dom of God; and, together with these 
merits, the protest it maintains against a 
one-sided intellectualism, and its constant 
reversion to the fact of a positive revelation. 
It may be granted to Ritschlianism that 
while theology and metaphysics cannot be 
so entirely kept apart as it thinks, there is 
need and room for a theology built up from 
purely Christian foundations, which shall 
give as adequate an expression as possible 
to the simple facts and truths of the Chris- 
tian revelation set forth in their order and 
connections ; and so far as Ritschlianism 
has helped by its protests to purge theology 
of scholastic and metaphysical conceptions 
really foreign to its essence, it deserves our 
cordial thanks, 





THE FUTURE OF RELIGION IN 
AMERICA. 


From The Review of the Churches (London), July, 1892. 


I.—By Pror. C. A. Briges—(PRESBYTE- 
RIAN). 


RELIGION in America is a reproduction 
of religion in Europe. The United States 
of America differ from the several countries 
of Europe in that they contain in their 
population representatives of all these coun- 
tries. They constitute therefore a new Eu- 
rope rather than a new England, a new 
France, or a new Germany. These chil- 
dren of Europe do not live apart in differ- 
ent nationalities in America as they do in 
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Europe, but they intermingle in the same 
states and cities and villages ; they inter- 
marry and become Americanized, constitut- 
ing an American resultant to which the 
chief nations of Europe have contributed in 
various proportions. 

The Americans are, however, more con- 
servutive in religion than in social or politi- 
cal relations. The different religions which 
have crossed the ocean have been modified 
more or less, and have been adapted to the 
new circumstances of the American people ; 
but they still retain their original types, 
and remain each in its separate organisation 
perpetuating in many cases traditions which 
have become obsolete in the mother coun- 
tries. The religious organisations of Ameri- 
ca are for the most part more conservative 
than tho religious organisations of Europe. 
Tne Roman Catholic Church is probably 
more decidedly papal in America than in 
any country of Europe. The old Lutherans 
of America outnumber greatly those of all 
Germany. The American Presbyterians are 
nearer the type of Ulster than of Scotland. 
The Dutch Reformed Church prides itself 
upon its adherence to the canons of the 
Synod of Dort, while the mother Church of 
Holland has once for all and forever laid 
these canons upon the shelf. The more 
radical types of Scottish Presbyterianisin 
which are well nigh extinct in Scotland still 
flourish in Western Pennsylvania and in 
South Carolina. The American Episcopal 
Church still hasastrong Low Church party. 
The American Congregationalists at the 
London Council were regarded by their 
British brethren as rather antiquated in 
their notions—just as the Scottish Presby- 
terians at the Philadelphia meeting of the 
Presbyterian and Refurmed Alliance looked 
upon their American brethren as obscurant- 
ists. The American Baptists are so rigid 
in their Calvinism as well as in their insist- 
ence upon believers’ baptism, immersion 
and close communion as to make a British 
Baptist feel rather uncomfortable among 
them. The American Methodists are strict- 
er in their adherence to Wesley’s rules and 
doctrines than the Wesleyans of England. 
The Quakers are more faithful to their 
original principles, and more aggressive 
than their brethren in Great Britain. The 
Jews are stricter in their adherence to rab- 
binical traditions than those of any country 
of Western Europe. 

Any one familiar with religion on both 
sides of the ocean will at once recognise 
that religion in America is a generation be- 
hind religion in Europe, and that there is a 
very tenacious adherence to ecclesiastical 
traditions in the religious organisations of 


America which surprises those who are 
familiar with the rapid religious develop- 
ment in Great Britain during the past 
twenty-five years. 

And yet there have been great changes in 
religion in all departments, due to the irre- 


sistible currents of our age and to the exter- . 


nal constraints of the new circumstances of 
anew country. In all the religious bodies 
of America the civil government of the 
country has influenced the ccclesiastical 
government to irresistible assimilation, not 
by asts of violence, but by pervasive influ- 
ence. The ecclesiastical organisations have 
therefore approached more closely together 
than they have in Europe. Congregation- 
alism has introduced not a few features of 
Presbyterianism in its councils—provincial, 
state, and national ; and in the general state- 
superintendents of missions it has the form 
of bishops without the name or authority. 
Presbyterianism has adopted from Congre- 
gationalism the covenant of the congrega- 
tion, asserts the independence of the con- 
gregation in its private affairs, and in the 
choice of its elders and ministers, and main- 
tains the representative theory of church 
government to an extent that would aston- 
ish a Westminster Presbyterian. The Epis- 
copal Church by its introduction of conven- 
tions, diocesan and national, with their 
clerical and lay deputies, has so far become 
Presbyterian as to satisfy certainly the ideal 
of average Presbyterians of the seventeenth 
century. The American bishops are limited 
monarchs, and can do nothing unless their 
conventions and their congregations are be- 
hind their back. Even the Roman Catholic 
organisation, although there are abundant 
examples of despotism in the management 
of some of the dioceses, on the whole is per- 
vaded by the American spirit which recog- 
nises the rights of the Christian people and 
the representative position of the clergy. 
All this assimilation in ecclesiastical organi- 
sation which is in progress slowly, but sure- 
ly and irresistibly, will eventually result in 
such external resemblance of organisation 
that consolidation will be easy. 

In worship also a very remarkable change 
has taken place in most denominations. 
The conflict between liturgical worship, 
ceremonial worship, and simple worship has 
become chiefly a matter of traditional usage, 
of individual preference, and vf esthetic 
taste. The rights of the congregation and 
the freedom of the minister have resulted 
in a great variety and complexity of wor- 
ship in most denominations. All uniform- 
ity has disappeared. The writer cannot 
speak for the Roman Catholic Church, but 
certainly the mode of worship in Congrega- 
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tional, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Method- 
ist churches is exceedingly varied. And in 
the Episcopal Church there are very great 
differences, within the limits of the liturgy, 
in the conduct of the service when one 
passes from the Anglo-catholic to the old 
High churchman, and from the Low church- 
man to the Broad churchman. 

There is an irresistible tendency on the 
one hand towards a limited liturgy for com- 
mon prayer, and on the other there is an 
imperative demand for variety in the ser- 
vices and freedom of adaptation to special 
occasions and circumstances. 

In matters of doctrine the American 
churches are most conservative, and yet one 
may see a strong movement in all bodies 
away from systems of dogmatic faith 
towards simple expressions of practical 
faith. The old battle between Calvinism 
and Arminianism is so far behind us that 
the dogmatic statements which stereotype 
the differences are disagreeable and offen- 
sive to most earnest Christians. The move- 
ment towards a short and simple creed will 
eventually either result in the reaffirmation 
of the Apostles’ creed, or in the construc- 
tion of a new one after its model. 

The American churches have been obliged 
to devote themselves chiefly to practical and 
evangelistic work. Those denominations 
which have been agitated by doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical controversies, such as the 
Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, the 
Lutherans and the Episcopalians have been 
least successful in America as to their 
numerical gains, while those denominations 
which have kept themselves free from such 
complications, like the Methodists, the Bap- 
tists, and the Roman Catholics, have had 
most remarkable success, and have become 
the great religious bodies of the American 
Republic. ‘They have enormous numerical 
strength, while those bodies that have car- 
ried on the internal conflicts about doctrine, 
worship, and polity have retained intel- 
lectual pre-eminence in the land. 

There are three great forces now at work 
in American Christianity—the irenic force, 
the polemic force, and the practical force. 
The irenic force at present has its basis in 
the four propositions of the House of Bishops 
of the American Episcopal Church, subse- 
quently endorsed by the Lambeth Confer- 
ence. It was my privilege to be one of the 
first (if I mistake not the first in the Pres- 
byterian Church) to say that these four 
propositions if they had no latent or im- 
plicit meaning were entirely satisfactory as 
a basis. The chief difficulty was as to the 
Historic Episcopate. We might accept the 
Episcopate as an historical institution, 
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adapting it to the circumstances of our 
times, incorporating it with what is essen- 
tial in Presbyterianism and Congregational- 
ism, and gaining a resultant which would 
not be very different from what one now 
sees in the American Episcopal Church. 
But we could not accept it if it meant to 
bind us to any special theory of the Episco- 
pate, or involved any reproach upon our 
Puritan ancestors, or any invalidation of our 
present ministry. We might all hold our 
own opinions as to the past and the present, 
and make an agreement for the future, 
which would involve some sacrifice on all 
sides; but only such sacrifices as every 
cross-bearer ought to be willing to under- 
take for Jesus Christ and for Holy Church. 
But so soon as the question was put, ‘* What 
does Historic Episcopate mean *” and we 
received responses from different members of 
the House of Bishops, it became clear that 
they did not agree in their own interpreta- 
tion. We are obliged therefore to wait until 
we are officially informed whether Historic 
Episcopate means simply the historic insti- 
tution which we could accept as a basis of 
Church unity, or whether it will be neces- 
sary to accept something more than this, 
namely, the Anglo-Catholic theory of the 
Episcopate and all that it involves, or even 
the old High Church theory and all that 
that theory has involved in the history of 
British Christianity. If the House of 
Bishops could stand by the surface mean- 
ing of their proposition as it has been ex- 
plained by some of the American Bishops, 
we see no reason why American Christian- 
ity might not be reconstructed so as to in- 
clude all that is best in the three rival 
ecclesiastical organizations which have de- 
veloped in Great Britain and her colonies. 
We agree with Richard Baxter and the 
Worcester Association of 1653, that ‘‘ to 
select out of all three the best part, and 
leave the worst, was the most desirable (and 
ancient) form of government.” 

The polemic force that is now at work in 
controversies respecting dogma is also push- 
ing mightily in the direction of Church 
unity. It is a revision of the principles of 
the Reformation. It is another effort to 
determine those questions which were left 
unsettled at the Reformation. The ques- 
tion as to authority in religion will never 
cease forcing itself upon us so long as 
Roman Catholic, Anglo Catholic, Protes- 
tant, Evangelical and Rationalist are all 
discordant in their answers. The doctrine 
of the Church must be re-examined in the 
light of Scripture, of History, and of Chris- 
tian experience. Hcly Scripture is now 
searched through and through by the micro- 
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scopic method of scientific Biblical criti- 
cism. Those who are resisting this criti- 
cism of the Church and the Bible are 
resisting the only method by which the 
Church and the Bible can regain their 
authority over the scholarship of our age, 
and remove the disastrous discord of Chris- 
tendom. This polemic force will eventu- 
ally destroy many, if not all the obstacles, 
barriers and stumbling-blocks which are in 
the way of the progress of Christ’s Church, 
and which fence off Christians from one an- 
other and range them in hostile array. 
There never can be any reconciliation of 
Lutheran and Reformed until we go deeper 
into the doctrine of the Sacraments. The 
Calvinist and the Arminian can be recon- 
ciled only in some higher unity yet to be 
discovered in the wonderful reaches of the 
grace of God. The Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant can be united only when the 
Protestant makes more of holy love and 
excels in good works, and when he has 
something to tell about the Middle State 
between death and the Dies ire, which is 
more consoling than Purgatory and brighter 
with Christian hope than sanctification by 
penitential discipline. The full measure of 
the nations will enter the kingdom of heaven 
only when we cease imposing upon the Ori- 
ental and African world the peculiar type of 
occidental, Anglo-Saxon Christianity ; and 
rise to the conception that the Messiah was 
the Saviour of the world. The Jew will not 
accept Jesus as his Messiah until we cease 
trying to force him to accept the crucified, 
and show him that the cross was the true 
gateway to the throne, and that the en- 
throned Messiah, the Judge of the second 
advent, in His comprehensive work, fulfils 
the Messianic ideal of the Old Testament 
prophets. Christian polemic, if conducted 
in the Christlike spirit of brotherly love, is 
an essential part of the work of the true 
peacemaker who would advance the cause 
of the unity and concord of the Church. 

It seems likely that after all the most im- 
portant factor for determining the future of 
religion in America is Christian activity and 
good works. We are learning to heed the 
word of James: ‘‘ Faith without works is 
dead.”” We are beginning to understand 
the Master Himself when He said: ‘‘ If any 
man willeth to do His will, he shall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak from myself.”’ There is a 
marvellous unfolding of Christian activity 
in America, not so much in ecclesicstical 
forms as in unecclesiastical forms. The 
great Christian activities in America are 
without the Church, and independent of 
the Church as a visible organization : such 





as the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Society of Christian Endeavour, num- 
berless organizations for conflict with vice 
in its varied forms, and for the distribution 
of Christian charity. This strange develop- 
ment of active Christianity outside the 
Church, so characteristic of our times, 
sometimes seems to threaten the very exist- 
ence of the Church. These organizations 
often put the Churches to shame for their 
slothfulness and inefficiency. One of the 
most important organisations of recent years 
is the Salvation Army. I have had great 
confidence in it from the beginning. Its 
career has not been without mistakes. What 
movement of man ever has been perfect, 
ever can be faultless? In the main it has 
done a work for Christ which transcends 
every expectation. And yet its effect upon 
the visible Church has been and can only be 
injurious. _ It can never do what the Church 
was divinely instituted to do. If it inter- 
pose as a substitute for the Church, what- 
ever good it may do in other directions, it 
can only do harm in that direction. But 
all these movements in Great Britain and 
America outside of the visible Church may, 
after all, be productive of much good. It 
has thus far been impracticable to unite the 
different denominations in common aggres- 
sive work for Christ. It has been necessary 
therefore to constitute these united efforts 
outside the Church. They are putting the 
visible Church to shame.. They will go on 
doing this more and more, until possibly 
Christians wiil eventually be so united in 
well-doing outside the visible Church, that 
they will compel the Churches to combine, 
or will abandon them as effete organisms in 
order to constitute a new organization of 
Christianity for real, living Christian men 
and women. 

It seems altogether probable that the 
various forces now at work within the 
Church and without the Church will com- 
bine to produce the same result—the gradual 
consolidation of kindred ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations, the federation of larger bodies, 
and the ultimate reunion of Christendom in 
some comprehensive organization which no 
man can yet discern ; but which will eventu- 
ally come forth as the ripe fruit of all the 
previous trials and struggles, triumphs and 
attainments of Christianity. 


II.—By Dr. A. H. Braprorp—(CeNGRE- 
GATIONALIST). 


ANy survey of the religious outlook in a 
country as large as ours must necessarily be 
limited, and relative to the point of view of 
the observer. Distances are so great, and 
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hases of life so varied, that even those who 
love the best opportunities of observation 
can know accurately the condition of only a 
small part of the field. 

Congregationalism was brought to Ameri- 
ca by the Pilgrim Fathers; Episcopacy 
came to the Virginia Colony some years 
earlier, while Roman Catholicism was the 
religion of Columbus. ‘The increase of the 
Roman Church has been chiefly by immi- 
gration ; that of the Protestant Churches 
from those who have been long in the coun- 
try. Of Protestant Churches the Methodist 
Episcopal is the largest; the Baptist, 
second ; the Presbyterian, third ; the Lu- 
theran—which like the Roman, grows 
chiefly by immigration—the fourth ; and 
the fifth place must be divided between the 
Congregational and Episcopal churches. 
Their membership is about the same, with 
a slight advantage in favour of the Episco- 
palian ; but Congregational ministers and 
churches are more numerous. If the com- 
putation in both cases included exactly the 
same classes, probably the Congregational- 
ists would be found to be slightly more 
numerous than Episcopalians. ‘The latter, 
however, are growing more rapidly in the 
large cities than any other Protestant de- 
nomination ; while Congregational:sm like 
leaven is permeating and modifying all 
church organisations. In the United States 
there were on the Ist of January, 1891, 
4,817 Congregational churches, 4,619 min- 
isters, 506,832 communicants in the 
churches, with 613,810 in the Sunday- 
schools. But figures are deceptive when 
used for measuring movements of religious 
thought and life. The salient features of 
the outlook I take to be the following :— 

1. The Critical wave has struck our Con- 
gregational churches, and by it they are not 
perceptibly influenced. Such a contest as 
that concerning Professor Briggs would be 
impossible among Congregationalists, be- 
cause their theological seminaries are all en- 
dowed institutions, and dependent on the 
churches only for their students; conse- 
quently no ecclesiastical body can call them 
to account. If their teaching is false they 
will be deserted by their students, and lose 
the confidence of the churches ; but they 
are amenable to public opinion alone. ‘The 
Critical movement touches the seminaries 
first, for there the scholars are gathered. 
Of the seven Congregational theological 
seminaries in the United States five are 
known to have in prominent chairs men in 
full sympathy with the scientific study of 
the Bible. In two of the five seminaries 
utterance is not so outspoken as in the other 
three, but the influence of all is in favour 


of liberty and progress. The fact that the 
Higher Criticism has so little disturbed the 
spiritual life of the churches is, doubtless, 
due to the fact that our leading seminaries, 
for years past, have had in the chairs of 
Systematic Theology men whose definitions 
have been broad, and whose spirits have 
been hospitable to all truth. For instance, 
Professor Park, the incomparable theologi- 
cal Master of Andover, in the old days used 
to tell his pupils that the Bible is inspired 
** to teach what it was intended to teach ;” 
but he was careful to emphasize that it was 
not part of its purpose to teach history, sci- 
ence, or political economy, and that it 
claimed infallibility only in moral and 
spiritual subjects. The question as to 
whether it was absolutely ‘‘ inerrant,” with 
him was of little importance. Because so 
many of their ministers have had such train- 
ing Congregational churches are less fright- 
ened by the attitude of scholars than are 
other Protestant denominations. There is 
no panic whatever. While the professors are 
settling the Critical questions the ministers 
are preaching the everlasting Gospel. The 
recent controversy at Andover was in the 
realm of Speculative Theology rather than of 
Criticism. And the same may be said con- 
cerning the difficulty in our Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, where one of our Secretaries, 
a divine of the Old School, insisted on mak- 
ing narrow interpretations of Eschatology 
a condition of service in the missionary field. 
The Presbyterian Church is being severely 
strained by the tide of criticism which has 
reached it from the Old World, and there 
are those who do not hesitate to prophesy a 
division in the body. The same tide is 
reaching the Baptist, Methodist, and Epis- 
copal Chante and they are beginning to 
show its effects. The Congregational 
churches, owing to the peculiarity of their 
organisation and the thorough training of 
their leading ministers, are untroubled by 
the Critical movement, and devoting them- 
selves without hindrance from it to their 
spiritual work. 

2. The growing interest in social subjects 
is manifesting itself in increased activity in 
behalf of the neglected parts of our great 
cities and the equally neglected country dis- 
tricts. ‘‘ Institutional Churches” are ris- 
ing in most large centres of population. By 
<< Enetitutional Churches” are meant those 
that provide not only for the preaching of 
the Gospel and public worship, but which 
also assist in the proper administration of 
charity, and seek to permeate the communi- 
ties in which they are located with a higher 
and finer life. Among such churches are 
the Berkeley Temple in Boston, the Taber- 
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nacle, with its People’s Palace, in Jersey 
City, Plymouth Church in Indianapolis, 
Plymouth Church in Milwaukee, and we 
may also add Plymouth Church in Brook- 
lyn, which, since Mr. Beecher’s death, has 
become, even more emphatically than dur- 
ing his life, an organic city mission centre. 
wo of our theological seminaries are giving 
much attention to social subjects, and Pro- 
fessor William J. Tucker, of Andover, may 
be said to have taken the lead in providing 
advanced instruction in Sociology for theo- 
logical students. Professor Graham Taylor, 
of Hartford, has also done capital work in the 
same department. The Andover House in 
Boston is an outgrowth of the new enthusi- 
asm in social studies which has been in- 
spired by the teaching of Professor Tucker, 
and Andover Seminary. This movement 
is extending, and Institutional Churches 
are becoming characteristic features of 
modern religious activity. In some of them 
the ‘‘ institutional” work is chiefly educa- 
tional ; in others, departments for amuse- 
ment are added, by which the young are 
won from places of temptation and led, step 
by step, toward higher and finer life. The 
Baptist Judson Memorial and Episcopal St. 
George’s in New York are conspicuous ex- 
amples of the success which has attended 
similar efforts in other denominations. 
Heretofore the American churches and 
American people have given less attention 
than the English to social questions. The 
pressure of poverty, and consequent misery, 
is far less in the New World than in the 
Old, but the growth of large cities in the 
last two or three decades, the consequent 
corruption of our municipal politics, and 
the vast tides of immigration which, with 
much that is incalculably valuable, also 
bring to us the worst elements from many 
lands, have forced these subjects to the 
front, and they are now assuming imposing 
proportions. A new crusade is being organ- 
ised against wickedness in high places and 
vice that flaunts itself in the open day, be- 
ginning with Dr. Parkhurst’s courageous 
action in New York, and spreading to other 
communities ; and whether the evil be so- 
cial or political, it is satisfactory to be able 
to report that the ministry and the church 
are foremost in its opposition. 

While our large cities have increased with 
phenomenal rapidity another evil stares us in 
the face, namely, the depopulation of the 
country districts. From them have come the 
bone and sinew of American church and civic 
life. Many of our strongest men passed 
their childhood and youth in the country, 
and there attained a vigour and rooustness 
seldom found in great cities. If the pres- 


ent trend of population toward the towns 
continues it will not be long before this 
class will disappear. More than one-fourth 
of the people in the United States now live 
in cities of eight thousand and upwards. 
In the wake of this movement toward the 
cities has come neglect of the churches in 
country districts, and, consequently, in 
many places the lofty and noble Puritan 
morality has been succeeded by demoralisa- 
tion inconceivable by those who have not 
made it astudy. ‘Thus the social problem 
has two factors, that of the city and that of 
the country, and it is difficult to say which 
is the prime factor. 

3. There isa growing disregard of author- 
ity and creeds in all Evangelical churches. 
I am simply reporting facts, and leaving to 
others the duty of characterising them. 
Emphasis is more and more placed upon 
life and conduct, and less upon creed and 
authority. Many churches have ceased to 
make doctrinal conditions of membership, 
and the large proportion of those who offer 
them to candidates ask only a subscription 
to the Apostles’ Creed, or phrase their re- 
quirement so as to leave liberty of interpre- 
tation. This is part of the same movement 
which in the Presbyterian Church is asking 
for the revision of the Westminster Confes- 
sion, or fora new creed. This disregard of 
authority is found in unexpected localities. 
The quality of Romanism is different in 
America from what it is in Europe ; the 
spirit of democracy has entered even that 
stronghold of ecclesiastical conservatism, 
and is working a transformation. The 
Bishop is an imposing figure in the Meth- 
odist Church, but his word is no longer the 
end of discussion. The Presbytery and 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church are not revered as they formerly 
were. The average man goes straight to 
the heart of things ; sees no reason why, if 
he must give an account to God, he should 
be called to the judgment seat of this sect, 
or that ; does his own thinking ; forms his 
own Confession of Faith ; emphasizes loy- 
alty to Jesus Christ and the importance of 
living the life of love ; and quietly disre- 
gards forms and institutions which im other 
years were believed to be essential and en- 
during. 

4. Another phase of the religious outlook 
is more difficult of analysis and description. 
Our educational system has developed an 
independent spirit, and a conceit of intel- 
lectuality, rather than a meditative and de- 
votional type of piety. The right of private 
judgment is carried to an extreme, and fish- 
mongers, merchants, and bankers, me- 
chanics, society-women, and dress-makers, 
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without regard to ability for making spir- 
itual discriminations, attempt to bring all 
questions to an intellectual test. The re- 
sult is a captious spirit among the people, 
an air of infallibility on the part of most 
fallible men, and especially women, which 
is serio-comic, if not absurd. The glory of 
the Divine presence is less vividly realised 
than formerly, and consequently the con- 
sciousness of a personal God is less distinct ; 
there is more confidence in self, and less in- 
tense conviction of sin. As a result, the 
average spiritual experience is neither so 
clear nor so reverent as at an earlier day. 
The emotional side of spiritual life receives 
little attention in schools of theology, and 
is seldom regarded-in the ministrations of 
prominent pulpits. Ministers approach the 
truth intellectually rather than devotion- 
ally, and their people attempt to do the 
same. Naturally, therefore, our sermons 
and services often lack much of the fervour 
which once was common, and which is still 
found among less—or, perhaps, even more 
—cultivated classes. 

5. Coincident with the growth of interest 
in the study of social questions is a marked 
and wonderful revival of interest in Chris- 
tian work. There are fewer revivals of the 
old type; the Week of Prayer is not ob- 
served as it formerly was; but there is more 
going into the highways and hedges, a more 
complete realisation of brotherhood, a bet- 
ter understanding of the Scriptures by all 
the people, and a growing enthusiasm in 
work, especially among the young, as is wit- 
nessed by the Society of Christian En- 
deavour, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, ete. The Students’ Foreign Mis- 
sionary Alliance has branches in many 
colleges, and is creating a hitherto un- 
known passion for evangelism. It may 
truly be said that there is a ‘‘ Forward 
Movement’’ in the cause of both Home and 
Foreign Missions. Naturally, also, there is 
a greater appreciation of the privilege of 
giving. Almost every day some rich gift to 
missionary or educational work is made pub- 
lic. Millions of money have been donated 
for such causes during the last few years, 
and the number who are beginning to real- 
ise that the possession of wealth is an ordi- 
nation to the service of humanity is continu- 
ally increasing. .Last year gifts from the 
Congregational Churches alone to their 
various Boards through which missionary 
movements are conducted reached the mag- 
nificent aggregate of about three millions of 
dollars. When to this is added what was 
given to institutions of learning, the total 
is vastly larger. 

Finally. The outlook toward Christian 


Union was never so bright as in the closing 
decade of this nineteenth century. No sect 
now teaches that its peculiar ecclesiastical 
polity is Divine. Of course there are igno- 
rant men, and inflated women, in all sects 
who have not given up the idea that they 
alone are the favourites of the Almighty, 
but the number of these is rapidly diminish- 
ing ; and the great leaders, who form pub- 
lic opinion, put little emphasis upon eccle- 
siastical infallibility. Many prominent Bap- 
tists do not hesitate to say that they no 
longer believe in Close Communion, and 
that if they practise it, it is because it is 
expedient and not because thev believe in 
the principle as mandatory Many Episco- 
pa:ians, among them even some who are 
bishops, do not hesitate to say that they be- 
lieve that the ordination of ministers out- 
side of the ‘‘ Apostolic Succession” is per- 
fectly valid. At a recent Congregational 
ordination, two eminent Episcopalian min- 
isters were present and took part, and called 
public attention to the fact that they knew, 
and were glad, that it was an ordination, 
and not simply an installation. When de- 
nominations cease to claim Divine authority 
a serious obstacle in the path of Christian 
Union will have disappeared. 

While few have faith in the feasibility, or 
desirability, of uniformity of organization 
and worship, there is a constantly growing 
recognition that all who are Christ’s should 
be one in spirit, and should co-operate in 
all possible ways for the advancement of 
His Kingdom. I say a *‘ growing”’ recog- 
nition of the need of co-operation, for in 
small towns, and country districts, bigotry 
is almost as general and cruel as ever ; each 
sect seeks to push itself without much 
thought of any others, except as a rival 
business-house regards a competitive con- 
cern. In such communities the outlook is 
discouraging ; but the cities are the centres 
of influence, and in them there are signs that 
a better spirit is at work. Among all evan- 
gelical churches except the Episcopalian 
there is a constant interchange of pulpits, 
and many Episcopalians do not hesitate to 
say that they are kept from exchanging with 
their neighbours only by the rules of the 
Church. The dividing line between the de- 
nominations is so indistinct that Presbyte- 
rians, Congregationalists, and Dutch Re- 
formed ministers remove from one to 
another, almost without consciousness of 
having made a change. The most promi- 
nent Congregational Church in New York 
has a Presbyterian pastor, and the most emi- 
nent Presbyterian pastor in New York was 
trained and spent his early life as a Congre- 
gational minister, and, I believe, is even 
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now a member of a Congregational Church. 
The Professor of Old Testament Exegesis 
and the chief exponent of the Higher Criti- 
cism in Andover Theological Seminary, is a 
Presbyterian, and the son of a recent Mod- 
erator of the General Assembly ; while the 
corresponding chair in the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in New York, a Presbyterian 
institution, is occupied by one who was 
trained as a Congregationalist, and whose 
father for many years was one of the most 
honoured Professors in a Congregational 
College. The dividing lines between these 
churches is so low that when one of their 
pulpits is vacant it is quite as likely to call a 
pastor from another denomination as from 
its own. Moreover, Methodists, Baptists 
and Episcopalians are constantly changing. 
The rector of one of the wealthiest Episco- 

al Churches in New York was trained a 

fethodist, as was the pastor of the second 
largest Congregational Church in Brooklyn. 
The Bishop of Western New York is the 
son of a Presbyterian minister, and the 
Bishop of Central New York was formerly 
a Unitarian. The rector of another promi- 
nent Episcopal Church in New York City 
was until recently a Baptist ; the pastor of 
one of the largest Congregational Churches 
in Brooklyn or the country was also for 
many years a Baptist ; the pastor of a large 
Baptist Church in Philadelphia was former- 
ly a Methodist, while the most popular 
Methodist minister in Boston has, within 
ten years, been a Methodist, then a Baptist, 
and is now a Methodist again. 

These are signs of a deep and growing 
movement among the people. ‘They care 
little for ecclesiasticism, and welcome its 
decadence. While schemes of Church Union 
are being devised, and failing as fast as 
manufactured, there is quietly, but surely, 
growing a type of Christian unity far 
stronger and more enduring than any prod- 
uct of mechanism could be—a unity of 
spirit and life. On nearly all subjects which 
concern the public welfare the churches are 
now moving together. Not uncommonly 
Roman Catholic priests are found sitting 
side by side with Protestant ministers, in 
hearty affiliation where creeds are forgotten 
and humanity is at the front ; and, whether 
they realise it or not, the people believe that 
all are engaged in the same work, and look 
upon the divisions which separate as ficti- 
tious and absurd. 

The religious outlook in the United States 
was never more encouraging. Biblical 
Criticism and theological speculation are in 
the air, and no subjects attract larger audi- 
ences, or are studied with greater interest. 
This, in itself, is a sign of epiritual vitality. 





While there is difference of opinion con- 
cerning questions of history and specula- 
tion, and while many earnest and consecrat- 
ed souls are troubled as to the outcome, the 
Kingdom is moving forward with unwonted 
celerity. 

It were foolish to ignore the fact that 
many and peculiar perils are facing us, and 
none more serious than those which result 
from the tendency to bring all questions to 
the judgment-seat of a self-confident, but 
undisciplined, intellect; and from the 
growth of wealth and luxury. As people 
wax fat they love to sit in ceiled houses, 
and to pamper themselves with costly dain- 
ties; they gradually mistake culture for 
piety, and, unconsciously perhaps, but not 
ess really, transform the church, from a 
sanctuary in which the rich and the poor 
meet together, into a club whose purpose is 
rather the coddling of saints than the con- 
version of sinners. These perils are real, 
and daily grow more ominous. The average 
moral life of the community can hardly be 
said to be improving. The spirit of specu- 
lation pervades business, and gambling is 
working terrible ruin among all classes. 
With all our giving there is small approach 
to sacrifice. Social life presses hard upon 
the spiritual, and there are so many allure- 
ments of pleasure that the voice of duty 
sometimes seems neither very loud nor im- 
perative. Growth in wealth usually weakens 
the consciousness of responsibility. It is 
doing so here. 

But, on the other hand, there is a spirit 
of consecration, a devotion to Jesus Christ 
as Master and Lord, on the part of the lead- 
ers in the churches, which makes it sure, 
beyond a doubt, that the conceit of intellect 
and the arrogance of wealth will erelong be 
compelled to recognise that they are the 
enemies of the Kingdom of God. All ques- 
tions are being brought before Jesus Christ ; 
and the church is insisting, as never before, 
that the problem of Poverty, the Race Ques- 
tion, the Evangelization of the world, and 
even such subjects as the Tariff and the ad- 
ministration of government, shall submit to 
the test of the Golden Rule and the Law of 
Love. We feel that we have a long and 
hard conflict before us, and that the church 
should present to the enemy a bold and 
united front; but if the future can be 
judged by the past, there is no reason for 
discouragement, but every reason for believ- 
ing that the American Republic will surely, 
even if slowly, be given to the love of God 
and the service of man,—to the Kingdom 
of God which Elisha Mulford has defined as 
‘* the realisation of righteousness in the life 
of humanity.” 
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‘“THE world,” says Professor 
Seeley, ‘‘ is a conspiracy of preju- 
dices ; a union of all that is stag- 
nant and mechanical into a co- 
herent and tyrannous power, and 
jealous consentient opinion ;—a 
conventionalism which stands for 
the opposite of religion, as religion 
is freshness of feeling and enthu- 
siasm.”” 

There is not an age of the world 
which does not furnish ample con- 
firmation of this condemnatory 
judgment. Against stupidity, 
against obstinacy, against greed 
and selfishness, against oppression, 
wrong, and robbery, against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, the 
pessimist at any rate would feel in- 
clined to say that ‘‘ the gods them- 
selves fight in vain.” It only requires that 
an evil should be tolerated, and multitudes 
even of professing Christians will declare it 
to be tolerable, or at any rate inevitable. 






THE SALVATION ARMY FARM 
COLONY AT HADLEIGH. 


It only needs that some out- 
rage on true morality or so- 


ae ae cial righteousness should have 


become a matter of custom, 
and the vast majority of 
mankind will acquiesce in it. 
They will be quite content 
that it should continue for 
ages longer; will refuse to 
lift a finger against it ; will 
contemptuously brand those 
who do as faddists and fanat- 
ics, or even as knaves and 
fools. And what is most de- 
pressing is that the religious 
devil is, as a rule, quite as 
deadly an antagonist of need- 
ful reformation as the irre- 
ligious devil himself. Im- 








THE PARK FARMHOUSE. 


moral acquiescence, religious jealousy, eccle- 
siastical torpor, the *‘ private interests, prej- 
udices, and partial affections” of sects and 
churches, have, in age after age, opposed to 
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all good work and all social progress a 
‘clenched antagonism” more difficult to 
overcome than the sneers of cynics, the ani- 
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mosity of worldlings, and the rage and fury 
of all those who have vested interests in 
wrong. 

There is scarcely a single great reform 
against which the banded powers of evil 
have not organized their deadliest opposi- 
tion ; there has scarcely been a single saint, 
or prophet, or reformer whom the world 
and the Church—and by the Church I here 
mean the priests and nominal Christians 
whose unanimity in error gives them an ex- 
cuse for claiming a monopoly of the name— 
have not combined to slander, to embitter, 
and whenever it was possible to slay. 

It was so in the days of the Old Dispensa- 
tion. The Kings of Judah and Israel fell 
into gross polygamy and gross apostasy. 
They polluted ‘*‘ that opprobrious mount” 
with the abominations of Ashtoreth and the 
infanticides in honor of Moloch. ‘They in- 
troduced into the Temple itself the darkest 
degradation of sensual idolatry. Yet from 
the entire priestly order, as such, we hear of 
no whisper of censure or opposition. When 
a prophet rose the priests exiled him as 
Amaziah exiled Amos, or smote him in the 
face as Pashur smote Jeremiah, or grossly 
insulted him as the drunken and babbling 
hierarchy of Jerusalem insulted Isaiah ; or 
if, as in one or two instances, the prophet 
was called forth from the barren functions 
of the priestly order, the whole body of 
priests arrayed themselves against him, and 
took the side of faithless and guilty op- 
pressors. ‘The summary of the fate of the 
prophets and saints of old, as given us by 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, is 
that they were mocked, scourged, impris- 
oned, stoned, sawn asunder, destitute, afflict- 
ed, tormented. 

Need I pause to say that such was the fate 
of Christ Himself ? If Roman executioners 
nailed Him to the cross, the greater guilt, 


as He Himself said, was with Annas and 
Caiaphas, and the unbroken order of the 
priests and Pharisees of His people. And 
He warned us that so it should be forever- 
more. ‘‘If the world hateth you,” He 
said, ‘* ye know that it hath hated Me be- 
fore it hated you. If ye were of the world, 
the world would love its own.”’ 

Certainly the Apostles found it so; for 
even if the legend that every one of them 
died a martyr be without authority, the 
chiefest among themselves has drawn the 
picture of how they were treated, and we 
know that the bitterest part of the treat- 
ment came from retrogressive Judaists and 
false brethren. They, the best of men, the 
regenerators of the world, were treated as 
the offscouring of all things, and were made 
a spectacle to angels and to men. 

In sleek sunny days of self-seeking, when 
religion walks in silver slippers and the 
nominal Church and the world swagger to- 
gether arm in arm, all who wish to face 
both ways try to explain away these plain 
words of Christ. But there never was an 
age in which they have not come true. 
They are so true that the career of a prophet, 
or a reformer, or a real benefactor of man- 
kind has very rarely been unattended with 
cruel calumny and heartbreaking bitterness, 
and always seems to have lacked something 
if it has not ended amid the triumph of its 
adversaries in some pathetic form of failure 
or martyrdom. In the earliest age of the 
Church a vast multitude, who alone of the 
world were innocent, were swept away by 
deaths of agony, and the title of Christian 
was synonymous with malefactor. In the fol- 
lowing centuries choose the names of any of 
God’s best heroes, of any “‘ who have raised 
strong arms to bring heaven a little nearer 
to our earth,” and note what their fate has 
been. What was the fate of Arnold of 
Brescia? of Fra Dolcino? of John Huss ? 
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of Savonarola? How many victims were 
tortured and burnt by the execrable enormi- 
ties of the Inquisition ? What save love of 
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the truth was the guilt of those murdered 
saints, 


“ Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, who rolled 
Mother and infant down the rocks” ? 


But we live in softer, smoother, sleeker, 
juster times ? Is itso? Softer, smoother, 
sleeker, yes; but juster, no! Under the 
velvet paw of modern humanity the tigerish 
claw is as sharp and venomous as ever in its 
deadly scratch ; nor do I knowa single man 
of modern times who has dared to strike out 
against the stream, to tell the world of its 
iniquities, and corrupted Churches of their 
usurpations and humanly invented lies ;— 
or a single man who has really grappled 
with the problems of misery and destitu- 
tion, and tried to bring legislation to bear 
upon them, and put the sacred interests 
and indefeasible rights of the people above 
the ruinous claim of tyrants and monopo- 
lists ;—or even a single man who has fairly 
tried to rouse the dormant conscience and 
self-satisfied conceit of priests and laymen, 
without having been made to drink to the 
dregs the cup of humiliation, and forced to 
feel the despair, the heart-sickness, the 
difficulty of keeping any reverence for 
human nature, which are among the heavi- 
est trials of life and faith. 

Let those who are shaken in their esti- 
mate of good men, and rendered afraid to 
do their duty in helping them by the fear 
of man, consider the life of that saint of 
God, George Whitefield. In speaking of 
him I should but spoil the lesson if I did so 
in other words than those of the saintly 
poet, which are full of the deepest signifi- 
cance— 


** Leuconomus (beneath well-sounding Greek 
I slur a name a poet must not speak) 
Stood pilloried on infamy’s high stage, 
And bore the pelting storm of half an age, 
The very butt of slander, and the blot 
For every dart that malice ever shot. 
The man that mentioned im at once dismissed 
All mercy from his lips, and sneer’d, and hiss’d ; 
His crimes were such as Sodom never knew, 
And Perjury stood up to swear all true ; 
His aim was mischief, and his zeal pretence, 
His speech rebellion against common sense ; 
A knave when tried by honesty’s plain rule, 
And when by that of reason a mere fool ; 
The world’s best comfort was, his doom was 
pass’d, 
Die when he might, he must be damn’d at last.”’ 


And then, after describing the true char- 
acter of the man, his zeal, his holiness, his 
pity, his apostolic charity, his utter self- 
sacrifice, his unquenchable love for his fel- 
low-men, Cowper adds :— 
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** Blush calumny ! and write upon his tomb, 
If honest eulogy can spare thee room, 
Thy deep repentance of thy thousand lies, 
base aimed at him have pierced the offended 
skies, 
And say, Blot out my sin, confessed, deplored, 
Against Thine image in Thy saint, O Lord !’’ 


If any one imagines that we have left be- 
hind us in the eighteenth century this 
brutal spirit of injustice and censoriousness, 
he can hardly have been a reader of our 
newspapers, whether they call themselves 
society journals, or literary leaders, or 
organs of clerical opinion. There is not 
one of these—whether the World, or the 
Saturday Review, or the Spectator, or the 
Guardian, or the Church Times, or any of 
the later mushroom growth of vehicles for 
the expression of opinion, whether cynical 
or semi-religious—which has not been in its 
turn grotesquely wrong and brutally unjust ; 
which has not in its day used its bitterest 
sarcasm and hurled its worst invectives 
against nearly every great man (unless he 
happened to be of its own clique), and 
nearly every good man whom this age has 
produced. When I see these newspapers, 
and others like them, speaking evil of any 
man whose holiness I know, and whose ser- 
vices I see, it only confirms me in my sense 
of that man’s worth and usefulness— 


** Und ihres Bellen’s lauter Schall 
Beweist nur dass wir reiten.”’ 


To give but one more proof of my posi- 
tion, let me take the case of the abolition of 
slavery and the emancipation of the slave. 
If ever there were a sacred cause, a cause in 
which every Divine underlaying principle 
of Scripture and every element of Christ’s 
example was intimately concerned, surely it 
was in that endeavour to preach deliverance 
to the captive, to undo the heavy burden, 
and let the oppressed go free. Yet not only 
was the whole Church of South America, 
with scarcely an exception, vehemently in 
favour of slavery, but even in England I 
caused serious offence to a leading clergy- 
man )y saying in his pulpit a word in favour 
of Abraham Lincoln. And what was the 
reception given for a long series of years to 
the efforts of William Lloyd Garrison? It 
is always the endeavour of later hypocrisy 
to deny its former opposition to measures of 
mercy and godliness. The fathers kill 
prophets ; the children build their tombs, 
and always refuse to allow any analogy be- 
tween their own deeds to the prophets of 
their own day and the deeds of their fathers 
to those who did God’s work of old. But 
to every false, or torpid, or hypocritical, or 
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blinded section of every Church comes the 
reproach which Christ addressed to the de- 
scendants of those who had murdered God’s 
messengers, and were about to murder 
Him,—‘‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that slayest the prophets, and stonest them 
that are sent unto thee.” In these days 
men pretend that there was no very deadly 
opposition against the noble band of Aboli- 
tionists. But can they re-write history? 
even almost contemporary history? These 
are the words of Wendell Phillips .n his 
splendid funeral address over the grave of 





What I have written has not been with- 
out a purpose. 


** Mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur’’ ! 


I have been led into these remarks by the 
treatment which has been experienced by 
General Booth, whom the cynics, and not a 
few of the religionists of this age have done 
their best to kill, but who, beyond all ques- 
tion—unless the combined devils of worldli- 
ness and bigotry succeed in frustrating his 
efforts—will rank, in another generation, 


ON AN ‘ERRAND OF MERCY IN THE SLUMS. 


Garrison : ‘“‘ This boy stood utterly alone ; 
utterly alone at first. There was no sym- 
pathy anywhere ; one singie penniless com- 
rade was his only helper. ‘Trade endeav- 
oured to crush him. Intellect disowned 
him. Malignity searched him with can- 
dles. ‘The Church was a thick bank of 
black cloud looming over him. Yes; but 
no sooner did the Church discern the im- 
petuous boy’s purpose than out of that dead 
sluggish cloud thundered and lightened a 
malignity which could not find words to ex- 
press its hate.” 


high among the best benefactors of the 
present day. I call him General Booth, 
and shall not adopt the silly method of call- 
ing him ‘‘ General” Booth—which seems 
to be regarded as witty by the Zimes and 
other newspapers—because he is as clearly 
the General of the immense Salvation Army 
as ever any General was of soldiers or of a 
religious order. How has he been received ? 
And what has he done ? 

He has been received with an almost un- 
broken chorus of insult and abuse. Clergy- 
men who have never been heard of outside 
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their own little parishes—who have never 
shown themselves worthy to tie his shoe, 
and of whom any thousand put together 


oo a 





A BIT OF A DORMITORY. 


cannot show as the fruit of their labours 
one tithe of the souls whom he has rescued 
from darkness to light and from the power 
of Satan unto God—have written about him 
in terms of positive fury. To me there is 
something absolutely shocking in this fact. 
Here is a man whose officers alone are 
counted by thousands, and whose officers 
bear a character for such simplicity, sincer- 
ity, and self-denial that even their enemies 
bear witness to their merits ; here is a man 
whose followers so entirely believe in his 
goodness and single heartedness that they 
are willing to devote themselves heart and 
soul to his cause on the merest pittances, 
and, without murmur or question, to go at 
his bidding to the snows of Nord Képing or 
the sultry swamps of Malabar; here is a 
man, therefore, who has been able to inspire 
into this host of working men and working 
women—redeemed, not a few of them, from 
the lowest depths of sin and misery—a glad- 
ness of self-sacrificing enthusiasm such as, 
if it existed in the Church of: England, 
would render us irresistible ; here is a man 
who, toall his religious work—of which the 
results are incontestable, however much its 
methods may be disliked—has added a social 
work ample and fruitful enough to furnish 
out the glory of fifty ordinary reformers, 
and yet every fussy nobody, every common- 
place and routine clergyman, thinks him- 
self justified in speaking of him with scorn- 
ful disapprobation, and looking down upon 
him from the whole height of his inferior- 
ity. The Saturday Review calls him ‘‘a 
Jack-pudding” (whatever that may mean), 
and his followers knaves and ninnies. He 
himself says that the vocabulary of vitupera- 
tion has been completely exhausted upon 
him, and that scorn and contumely can 
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effect no more because they have already 
done their worst. ‘‘ God has honoured him 
by making all bad men his enemies,” and 
some who, without being bad, are preju- 
diced, conventional, and wholly ignorant of 
what he has achieved. Never by one sylla- 
ble has he retaliated upon his enemies. He 
has in this respect followed literally the ex- 
ample of the Apostles. ‘‘ Being reviled we 
bless ; being persecuted we endure ; being 
defamed, we entreat.” 

But the bitterest ingredient in this cup 
of hatred is that, all the while, there is no 
break in his hard life of daily and over- 
whelming self-denial, his hard toil of urgent 
and ungrudging service. Few people can 
have any conception of the weight of mani- 
fold anxieties, of heartrending disappoint- 
ments, of deep perplexities, which daily fall 
upon the founder of the Salvation Army. 
St. Paul sums up his own burdens when he 
says, “‘ Besides that which falls upon me 
daily, the care of all the Churches.’? That 
care must fall on the heads of all societies. 
On General Booth falls the direction of com- 
munities all over the world, which deal with 
men of many languages and many minds. 
If out of all his thousands of officers, or 
scores of settlements, one settlement is mis- 
managed, or one officer turns out to be a 
traitor or a scamp, it is on William Booth 
that the misery and the humiliation fall. 





BOOT MENDING. 


It is a literal fact that desperate tides of 
multitudinous anguish are constantly 


‘** Forced through the channel of his single heart.’’ 


Mrs. Booth said, and said with truth, that 
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some were base enough to charge him with 
self-seeking and personal ends, but that for 
any man = om whole heart was not sincere 
before God it would be better to be in hell 
than to be General of the Salvation Army. 
It is a task which, without the help of God, 
and the approval of a conscience void of 
offence towards God and towards man, 
would be more than enough to unhinge the 
intellect and utterly to prostrate the physi- 
cal strength. 

II. This isthe sort of reward which Gen- 
eral Booth has received from the world and 
from the Church; and now what has he 
done? To begin with, this ‘‘ unlearned 
and ignorant” man, the disowned minister 
of a small dissenting community, with 
abundant success before him in the narrow 
groove of religious conventionality, faced 
beggary with his noble wife and his young 
penniless children, rather than give up that 
work, to which he was called, of preaching 
Christ’s invitation in the highways and 
hedges of the world. He listened to that 
call. He did not, as so many do, make 
“the great refusal.” Without learning, 
without friends, without influence, he went 
forth into the world. His mission was to 
the neglected, to the wretched, to the desti- 
tute, to the residuum, to the submerged 
tenth. He went to the sheep without a 
shepherd, who were wandering untended on 
the hills of darkness ; to wretches without 
a home and without a hope ; to street arabs 
and gutter children, the waifs and strays of 
our horrible slums; to men and women, 
ruined by drink and crime, living in dens 
foul as the lairs of wild beasts, for whom 
there seemed to be no earthly prospect but 
the cell of the felon, the grave of the sui- 
cide, or the dreary misery of the workhouse. 
Of his religious mission I have not here to 
speak. But if I had, surely the plain in- 
disputable facts should make every heart 
rejoice that such multitudes all over the 
world should have been called by this hum- 
ble agency from ruin and degradation to 
purity and usefulness. 

But I have only to speak of his social 
scheme. Eighteen months ago he pub- 
lished the scheme described in ‘‘ Darkest 
England,” and asked for £100,000 to set it 
on foot, and £30,000 a year for five years at 
least to maintain and continue it. The 
publication of the book produced a sensa- 
tion analogous to that which followed the 
appearance of ‘* The Bitter Cry of Outcast 
London.” But the object of the book was 
to make a proposal and to kindle a hope. 
Long experience of work among the desti- 
tute and the perishing had convinced the 
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Salvationists that no effort would be widely 
effective which did not go to the root of the 
matter. They saw that it was necessary to 
grapple, as far as possible, with the ultimate 
causes of misery, and to elevate the fallen 
as well as relieve their present needs. The 
scheme consisted of three main parts—the 
City Colony, the Farm Colony, and the 
Colony beyond the Sea. Of these the first 
two are already in active work, and £25,000 
has been reserved for the inauguration of 
the third, so soon as the preliminary diffi- 
culties have been settled, and the prelimi- 
nary arrangements satisfactorily carried out. 

The object of all three endeavours was to 
reach the poorest and the most vicious, to 
reform their evil habits, to inspire them 
with fresh courage, to rescue them from bad 
companionship, to accustom them to disci- 
pline, to uplift them into self-respect, and 
by setting them once more in the way of 
earning a@ livelihood, to change them from 
loafing idlers and useless burdens upon so- 
ciety into profitable members of the Church 
and commonwealth. 

Two features are common to the whole 
scheme, both of them eminently wise :— 
Work and SympatHy. The poor sufferers 
who, often through their own vices and 
shiftless laziness, have sunk into the lowest 
depths of human disgrace, must, in part at 
least, work out their own regeneration. 
Without this the helping hand is useless. 
There is a resolute refusal to pauperise 
them. If they come to a shelter they will 
have lodging and food ; but if they have 
not even a penny to pay for it, they must 
give their pennyworth of labour. They are 
thus saved the humiliation of feeling that 
they are dependent on charity alone. If 
they work willingly they are set to some- 
thing more permanent. They may begin 
to pay their way by tasks of washing and 
scrubbing ; they pass on to wood-chopping, 
brush-making, mat-weaving, and various 
easy branches of mechanical trade. If they 
are steady and show a resolute desire to 
amend, they may gradually be recommend- 
ed for employment, and restored to respecta- 
bility, and often to their own deserted and 
neglected families, as citizens and bread- 
winners. 

To the great good of society and the alle- 
viation of our manifold burdens, this has 
been accomplished in hundreds of instances. 
It could not have been accomplished with- 
out human love and sympathy, and the 
bringing of the simplest religious truths to 
bear on the seared consciences and sodden 
hearts of men plunged into despair. The 
social scheme is in no sense a part of the 
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Salvationist propaganda. No recipient of 
the benefits offered is in any way compelled 
to be present at any of the religious meet- 
ings in the shelters and refuges, in which 
Scripture is read, and prayer offered, and a 
few words of hearty appeal addressed to any 
who care—as the vast majority do—to be 
present at these daily gatherings. If the 
poor men and women choose to reject the 
teaching, they at any rate feel the tender- 
ness, the sympathy, the self-sacrifice, with 
which the officers of the Army and the poor 
slum sisters—themselves living on small 
pittances—face the horrible conditions of 
personal contact with the dirty, the drunk- 
en, and the depraved, and show that they 
can still love and serve God’s most outcast 
children, and refuse to regard even the 
most dehumanised soul as wholly common 
and unclean. 

The whole of the £100,000 which was 
subscribed was, as it was announced that it 
would be, invested in the purchase or im- 
provement of property for the launching of 
the scheme ; and it is hoped that in course 
of time this property will become largely 
productive of income. ‘Thus on the Farm 
Colony there is a bed of valuable clay, and 
there is good hope that this branch of the 
work will before long in great measure sup- 
port itself. 

The City Colony is practically in effective 
working order. ‘There are in active opera- 
tion the following institutions :— 

Seventeen Shelters, with accommodation 
for 4,100 men and women. ‘They are near- 
ly always crowded. 

Nine Dépéts for the supply of food. 
These have supplied some three and a half 
millions of meals to the very poorest of the 
people. 

Four Labour Factories or Elevators for 
the unemployed, which have dealt with 
some 3,000 men. 

A Labour Bureau, having eight branches 
in London and agencies in various parts of 
the provinces, which has registered during 
the period referred to some 26,000 applica- 
tions from unemployed persons, and has 
found work for nearly 6,600 people. 

A Home for Prisoners, containing fifty 
ex-criminals, of whom fourteen are boys, 
chiefly committed to the care of the Army 
by magistrates and judges. 

Fourteen Rescue Homes for the reception 
of women, into which have passed during 
the eighteen months nearly 2,000 women, 
and in connection with which there is also a 
Bureau for the discovery of lost and missing 
persons, which was successful during the 
twelve months ending December last in 
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tracing the whereabouts of nearly-600 miss- 
ing persons, mostly women and girls, who 
had fallen into dangerous surroundings. 

The machinery necessary for the collec- 
tion of the household waste is being got into 
order, and large premises have been secured 
on the river for that work. 

Other industries, such as book-binding, 
knitting, and a match-making factory, have 
also been undertaken for the benefit of the 
workless people who are willing to work. 
About sixty devoted women are residing 
and working in the darkest slums. 

The Farm Colony is also progressing 
rapidly. Nearly 400 men are now employed 
upon it, under the superintendence of capa- 
ble overseers, some of whom are gentlemen 
of experience who have devoted their ser- 
vices gratuitously to this interesting experi- 
ment. The farm consists of 1,200 acres at 
Hadleigh, on the estuary of the Thames, 
with a river frontage of a mile. The land 
is nearly all capable of high cultivation. A 
hundred acres have been brought under the 
spade for purposes of market gardening ; 
forty acres of fruit trees have been planted ; 
about 200 acres of the land are devoted to 
ordinary crops; and there are about fifty 
acres of roots, besides the valuable clay- 
bed, which now employs fifty men, and may 
soon employ a much larger number. The 
farm buildings, cow-houses, dairy, pig- 
geries, etc., are complete. A tramway has 
been laiddown. Excellent dormitories have 
been built for 400 men. together with offi- 
cers’ houses, a meeting-house, and an iron 
shed for light industries. The necessary 
tools and implements for this large settle- 
ment have been purchased. The men work 
hard and hopefully. They are well fed and 
kindly cared for, and the many who know 
the farm by personal inspection speak in 
warm and hopeful terms of its efficiency and 
usefulness. 

The Over-sea Colony has still to be car- 
ried out ; but things are well in train for 
the completion of this most interesting ex- 
periment. Unless there be a very disastrous 
shrinkage in the funds, we may hope before 
another year is over to see the whole scheme 
in effective working. But besides the 
£100,000 needed for its initiation, results 
have proved how careful was General 
Booth’s estimate that £30,000 a year would 
at present be wanted to carry out this vast 
effort of well-planned and wisely-directed 
charity. Of this £30,000 he has this year 
only received £4,000. Ex nihilo nthil jit. 
The most ignorant and malignant critic can- 
not but be aware that work like this cannot 
be carried out unless the funds are forth- 
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coming, which alone can render availing the 
enthusiasm and self-sacrifice which the Sal- 
. vation Army has evoked in its humble fol- 
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lowers. I for one do not blush to own that, 
when I first read the scheme, I was filled 
with gratitude and hope. I was filled with 
gratitude to God that He had called forth a 
man who was capable of sketching out so 
large and systematic an effort, and that such 
a multitude of devoted men and women were 
willing and able to undertake the desperate 
task of grappling shoulder to shoulder with 
problems which have hitherto been the 
shame of our Christianity and of our civilisa- 
tion. I was filled with hope, because it 
seemed that now at last something would be 
done of which the dreadful and urgent 
necessity had so long been acknowledged. 
My sense of gratitude is undiminished. 
Thee are myriads, I am sure, in England 
whee hearts feel for the sxguish of the 
poor; whose pity is not checked by the 
knowledge that distress is often the retribu- 
tion of vice and worthlessness ; who feel that 
as Christ was sent to the lost sheep of the 
House of Israel, all who are His servants 
should feel the duty of furthering His 
kingdom among these the most miserable 
of His children. But how few are there of 
us who are able to render real help other- 
wise than indirectly! We may help by our 
poor gifts, but how little are we able to 
give any other efforts to reclaim the most 
fallen and uplift the most destitute! Can 
we, then, be otherwise than grateful that 
hundreds of good men and good women, 
under the hardest conditions, and on less 
wages than those of a servant, are willing 
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to bring to bear on the physical and moral 
degradation of the lapsed masses the per- 
sonal force of their devoted love ? 

And the hope which I felt is not entirely 
quenched. I know from all history the 
ower of those jealous, slothful, malignant 
influences—the counteracting forces, re- 
ligious, alas! (so-called) as well as irre- 
ligious—which make St. Paul speak of the 
devil as ‘‘ the god of this world.”? I know 
the millionaire resources and menacing 
** vested interests” of a trade which tends 
so directly to the destruction and demorali- 
sation of a drunken people. I know that 
wherever there is an effort to do good Satan 
is more than ever active to counteract it by 
his drink shops, and gambling hells, and 
harlots’ rendezvous. What can we expect 
but that he would resent every assault on 
his dominions, and that he would use the 
agency of religious narrowness and bigotry 
as one of his most effective weapons? 
When I preached on this scheme in West- 
minster Abbey I said that it might fail, as 
so many good schemes had failed ; and that 
it could not dut fail if it was dashed to 
pieces on the sullen reefs of apathy and 
hatred. It is grievous to hear that, by his 
wholly disinterested and infinitely burden- 
some efforts, General Booth, having no 
funds on which he can draw for his social 
work, has been placed in circumstances of 
no small difficulty ; and that, if funds are 
not forthcoming, it will be impossible for 
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IN A ‘‘ PENNY SHELTER,” 


him to continue efforts for which he has no 
income. But surely it would be an over- 
whelming disgrace to such a nation as ours 
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if the most concentrated and systematic 
effort which has ever been made to cut out 
the spreading cancer under which our social 
system groans, should be allowed to fail for 
lack of a few thousands of pounds a year. 
Not a week in the season passes in which 
sums are not realised at sales of china, pic- 
tures, and bric-d-brac the aggregate of which 
would now support this effort at social 
amelioration for twenty years to come. We 
do not judge those who give thousands of 
pounds for ormolu, and Louis Quatorse cabi- 
nets, and unique bowls, or single jewels. 
No one ventures to criticise or to censure 
the immense sums daily squandered on per- 
sonal expenditure which it is hard to sepa- 
rate from the categories of mere luxury and 
ostentation. But if this Pactolus can roll 
its golden sands over “‘ the glory of boudoirs 
and the pride of reception rooms,’’ is there 
no one among these plethorically wealthy 
purchasers who will divert some runnel, or 
at the least some tiny driblet, to aid ascheme 
of which the one object is to make the 
wretchedest of our fellow-countrymen a lit- 
tle less wretched, and to bring into the lives 
of despairing women, and children who 
might seem to have been rather ‘‘ damned” 
than ‘‘ born” into the worid, a gleam of 
mercy and of hope ? 


CHURCH FOLK-LORE. 
BY J. EDWARD VAUX. 


From The Newbery House Magazine (London), August, 1892. 
Vit. 
Hory-Day Customs. 


THE customs which in the past were con- 
nected with Holy-Days and Seasons were 
so numerous that it is really difficult 
amongst the mass of material at hand to 
know what to take and what to reject. 

Mr. Walcot tells us that when St. Paul’s 
Walk was a fashionable place of meeting 
there was a club of persons who were accus- 
tomed to assemble at the reputed tomb of 
Duke Humphrey on the morning of St. 
Andrew’s Day, and afterwards to dine to- 
gether as if they were servants in his house- 
1old. 

What the origin of the following usage 
can be I am unable to suggest, but at Bo- 
zeat, in Northamptonshire, a bell is rung at 
noon on St. Andrew’s Day, and the villagers 
call it ‘‘'T’Andrew Bell.” They make and 
eat a kind of sweet toffee on that day. 


The old rule for finding the First Sunday 
in Advent ran thus :— 


“ 


Saint Andrew the king, 

Three weeks and three days before Christmas 
comes 10 ; 

Three days after or three days before 

Advent Sunday knocks at the door.’’ 


Mr. W. Chatterton Dix tells me that he 
remembers in his earlier days that at the 
church of St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol, it was 
the custom on Advent Sunday to place a 
few evergreens in the pulpit, desk, and 
churchwarden’s pew. This was discontin- 
ued some twenty years ago. 

It was formerly the custom in the North 
of England for poor women to carry about 
during Advent a couple of dolls dressed, 
the one to represent our Saviour and the 
other the Virgin Mary. A halfpenny was 
expected from every person to whom they 
were exhibited. It was esteemed a sign of 
very bad luck to any household that had 
not been visited by the ‘‘ Advent Images” 
before Christmas Eve at the latest. The 
bearers of the ‘‘ Images” sang the well- 
known carol which begins :— 

‘“* The first good joy that Mary had, it was the joy 
of one.”’ 


In Yorkshire there was formerly a saying, 
‘* As unhappy as the man who has not seen 
the Advent Images.” Another name was 
given to the ‘‘ Advent Images” custom. It 
was sometimes called going about with the 
** Vessel Cup,’’ which, of course, was a cor- 
ruption of ‘‘ Wassail Cup,” and denoted 
the goodwill of the ‘‘ Image”’ bearer towards 
those who gave her a present. The follow- 
ing verse was sometimes sung :— 
“* God bless the master of this house, 
The mistress also, 
And all the little children 
That round the table go.”’ 


The late Dr. J. M. Neale, in his ‘‘ Es- 
says on Liturgiology,”’ remarks that it is 
curious that the season of Advent should 
have retained its Latin name everywhere. 
He adds that the Sundays were not always 
reckoned in the same way, the more usual 
method being to count the first as the 
fourth, and that nearest to Christmas as 
the first. 


St. Thomas’s Day was another occasion 
on which in many parts of the country the 
poor folk went round to the houses of their 
richer neighbours, in the hope of getting 
the means of enjoving themselves at the 
coming Christmastide. In some places 
this was called ‘‘ going a-gooding.” In 
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certain other districts thig Festival was 
called ‘‘ Doleing Day,’? and in others 
‘*Mumping Day.” Mumping is a Dutch 
word,’and one of its recognised meanings, 
according to Nic. Bailey, was ‘‘ to beg.” 
Those who are familiar with the Spectator 
—the old one, not its modern namesake— 
may remember that Addison, in one of his 
essays, uses the word thus :—‘‘ The mump- 
ers, the halt, the blind.”? Chambers tells 
us that in Warwickshire the custom which 
is being described was called ‘‘ going a-corn- 
ing,” from the poor people carrying a bag 
into which the farmers put corn. At the 
middle of the present century the custom 
of ‘‘ gooding”’ existed in full force in Staf- 
fordshire, where all the poor folk went out 
on St. Thomas’s Day in quest of alms. 
The clergyman was expected to give a shil- 
ling to each applicant, and all the well-to-do 
inhabitants contributed something either in 
money orinkind. At Harrington, in Wor- 
cestershire, it was customary for the chil- 
dren to go round the village on St. Thomas’s 
Day begging for apples, and singing :— 
** Wassail, Wassail, through the town, 

If you’ve got any apples, throw them down ; 

Up with the stocking and down with the shoe, 

If you’ve got no apples money will do. 

The jug is white, the ale is brown, 

This is the best house in the town.”’ 


It appears that in olden time those who 
received money or other gifts on these oc- 
casions recognised them by presenting to 
the donors sprigs of holly or mistletoe. 
Besides the customary donations received, 
it was not unusual for the women to be 
regaled at the houses of the squires and 
farmers with hot spiced ale, of which they 
frequently had more than they could con- 
veniently carry away with them. It is curi- 
ous to notice how, in all ages and countries, 
eating and drinking almost always formed 
an item in the religious or quasi-religious 
observances. 

The Lord Rector of Sudeley has told me 
that on St. Thomas’s Day at Winchcombe, 
in the diocese of Gloucester and Bristol, 
the old people and children go from house 
to house begging for small sums of money. 
This they call ‘* Thomasing.” 


A host of old world usages cluster round 
Christmas Eve, and Christmas Day, of 
course. Carols and carol singing, I think, 
ought to hold the first place. Perhaps the 
oddest sheet of carols ever printed is that 
mentioned by Hone in his ‘‘ Every Day 
Book.’’ It is headed ‘‘ Christus natus est” 
—‘‘ Christ is born.” There is below a 
woodcut 10 in, high, and 83 in. wide, rep- 


resenting the stable at Bethlehem ; Christ 
in the crib watched by His Mother and St. 
Joseph ; angels attending ; a man playing 
on the bagpipes ; a woman with a basket of 
fruit on her head ; a sheep bleating ; an ox 
on the ground lowing ; a raven croaking, 
and a crow cawing on the hay rack ; a cock 
crowing above them, and angels singing in 
the sky. The animals have labels in their 
mouths bearing Latin inscriptions. Down 
the side of the woodcut is the following 
account and explanation :—‘‘ A religious 
man inventing the conceits of both birds 
and beasts drawn in the picture of our 
Saviour’s birth doth thus express them. 
The cock croweth ‘ Christus natus est’— 
Christ is born. The raven asketh ‘ Quando’ 
—When ? The crow replied ‘ Hoc nocte’ 
—this night. The ox crieth out ‘ Udi, 
ubi’—Where, where? The sheep bleateth 
out ‘ Bethlehem, Bethlehem’! A _ voice 
from heaven. sounded ‘ Gloria in Excelsis’ 
—Glory be on high. London: printed and 
sold by J. Bradford in Little Briton, the 
corner house, over against the pump, 1701. 
Price one penny.’ Hone’s book was pub- 
lished in 1826, and he speaks of the fond- 
ness of the Welsh for carols at that date. 
He adds that formerly the Welsh folk ‘* had 
carols adapted to most of the church festi- 
vals, and to the four seasons of the year, 
but in our times they are limited to that of 
Christmas.” And he states further that 
after the turn of midnight on Christmas 
Eve, service is performed in the churches, 
followed by the singing of carols to the 


= 

here are two usages connected with 
Christmas Eve which undoubtedly have 
come down to us from heathen times. One 
of these is the well-known privilege con- 
nected with the mistletoe. This plant, as 
everybody knows, was held in the greatest 
veneration by the Druids, especially when, 
as occasionally happened, it was found at- 
tached to the oak. The other is the burn- 
ing of the Yulelog. What is the derivation 
of ‘* Yule’? is a question much discussed, 
but without any really satisfactory result. 
The Yule log was, no doubt, originally 
burnt as a sacrifice to Odin or Wodin, the 
father of Thor according to Scandinavian 
mythology. It was formerly the custom to 
put aside a partially burnt portion of the 
log, and to keep it till the following Christ- 
mas. Then the new log was lighted with 
remnants of the old one. Herrick refers 
to this when he sings :— 


** With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 
For good success on his spending, 
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On your psalteries play 
That sweet luck may 
Come while the log is a teending. 


” 


In Devonshire an ‘‘ Ashton fagot” takes 
the place of the Yule log. In Cornwall 
the Christmas log is known by the name of 
** Mock.” 

A belief was long current in Devon and 
Cornwall, and perhaps still lingers both 
there and in other remote parts of the 
country, that at midnight on Christmas 
Eve the cattle in their stalls fall down on 
their knees in adoration of the infant Sa- 
viour, in the same manner as legend reports 
them to have done in the stable at Bethle- 
hem. Bees are also said to sing in their 
hives at the same time, and bread baked on 
Christmas Eve was supposed never to be- 
come mouldy. All nature was believed to 
unite in celebrating the Birth of Christ, 
and to partake in the general joy which 
the anniversary of the Nativity inspired. 

A quaint idea is still extant in Notting- 
hamshire,* says a writer in the early part 
of thiscentury. Near the village of Raleigh 
there is a valley said to have been caused 
by an earthquake several hundred years 
ago, which swallowed up a whole village 
together with the church. Formerly it 
was the custom for people to assemble in 
this valley on Christmas Day morning to 
listen to the ringing of the bells beneath 
them. This, it was positively asserted, 
might be heard by putting the ear to the 
ground and listening attentively. Even 
now (adds the writer) it is usual on Christ- 
mas morning for the old men and women 
to tell their young friends to go to the val- 
ley, stoop down, and hear the bells ring 
merrily. 

In his *‘ Exeter Fifty Years Since,” Mr. 
Cousins states that at seven o’clock on 
Christmas Day, previous to morning pray- 
ers, the tune to the Hundredth Psalm was 

layed on the cathedral organ, the chorister 

oys singing the words in the minstrel gal- 

lery, which was provided with candles. 
Hundreds of people attended, but in con- 
sequence of the unruly conduct of parties 
who had accompanied the various choirs 
during the night singing anthems and carols 
(which was very general then) the Dean 
and Chapter put a stop to the custom. 

At Hucknall Torkard, in Nottingham- 
shire, until lately the children who went 
about singing carols at Christmas used to 
take with them a box in which was a doll 





“ * [Has the writer of the above made a mistake in saying 

Nottinghamshire” ? I do not think that there is a village of 
that name in the county. There is a Rayleigh in Essex, 
about four miles from Rochford, and perhaps it is to this he is 
referring.—Ep.] 


decked out. In the West Riding of York- 
shire the practite is very common. 

A contributor to Notes and Queries in 
1873 says that when he was a boy the col- 
liers at Llwynymaen, two miles from Os- 
westry, were in the habit during the even- 
ing of Christmas week of carrying from 
house to house in the town boards covered 
with clay, in which were stuck lighted 
candles. This was done at Christmas, not 
at Candlemas, and only by the colliers. 
This was probably an ancient usage, and 
intended to indicate the Birth of the ‘* Light 
of the World.” 

On Christmas Day at four o’clock in the 
morning, it was in past days customary at 
Tenby for the young men of the town to 
escort the rector with lighted torches from 
his house to the church. Extingvishing 
their torches in the porch, they went in to 
the early service, and when it, was ended 
the torches were re-lighted, and the proces- 
sion returned to the rectory, the bells chim- 
ing till the time of the usual morning ser- 
vice. This custom in the Welsh districts is 
called Pylgain, or Plygain, which means 
**' The Morning Light.” 

A lady at Swansea has informed me that 
at St. Peter’s Church, Carmarthen, an 
early service used to be held on Christmas 
morning within the memory of persons now 
living. The church was lighted with 
coloured candles, carried thither on that 
occasion by the congregation. The early 
Christmas service was, I believe, held in 
many Welsh churches, but the name 
** Pylgain,” which was given to it is now 
applied by the Welsh Wesleyans to their 
** Watch Night”’ services. 


St. Stephen’s Day, in the North of Eng- 
land, was known as ‘‘ Wrenning Day,” 
from the custom of stoning a wren to death 
in cruel commemoration of St. Stephen’s 
martyrdom. 


Holy Innocents’ Day, also called ‘‘ Chil- 
dermas Day,” has always had a veil of sor- 
row over it. In many places, in olden 
time, the Gloria in Excelsis was not used, 
nor the Ze Deum, nor the Gloria Patri. 
The church colour was formerly black or 
violet. A trace of this still survives, or 
till recently did survive, at Leigh-upon- 
Mendip, Somerset, and at several other 
places, in the custom of ringing a muffled 
peal on that day. 


Almost the only distinctly religious cere- 
mony connected with the Festival of the 
Epiphany was the offering on that day, by 
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the Monarch, of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh in imitation of the Magi. ‘The form 
which this ceremony took a century ago 
was as follows :—The King, preceded by 
heralds, pursuivants, and the Knights of 
the Garter, Thistle, and Bath, in the collars 
of their respective Orders, went to the 
Royal Chapel of St. James, and offered 
gold, myrrh, and frankincense. Since the 
illness of George III. the procession, and 
even the personal appearance of the Mon- 
arch, have been discontinued. Two gentle- 
men from the Lord Chamberlain’s office 
now appear instead, attended by one carry- 
ing a box ornamented at the top with a 
spangled star, from which they také the 
gifts above mentioned, and place them on 
an alms dish held forth by the officiating 
priest. 

It was formerly the custom for the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and the London Guilds 
to go to St. Paul’s on Twelfth Day to hear 
a sermon. This was spoken of as an old 
custom in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 


At Padstow, in Cornwall, it was the cus- 
tom, so late as 1859, for the rustics to set 
up a pitcher at a convenient distance on 
the eve of the Conversion of St. Paul (Jan- 
uary 25) and to throw stones at it. It was 
called ‘* Paul’s Pitcher Day.” The pitcher 
was pelted until it was entirely demolished. 
Of course, jollification and drinking suc- 
ceeded the stone-throwing. This custom 
was in commemoration of the part which 
St. Paul took in the martyrdom of St. 
Stephen, and the fact that it was observed 
on the eve of the Festival, and not on the 
day itself, gives it a special significance. 


On the eve of Candlemas (February 2) it 
was formerly the custom in Nottingham- 
shire to decorate both the churches and 
the houses with branches of box, and to 
light up a number of candles in the even- 
ing, as being the last day of the Christmas 
rejoicing. There is still a well-known say- 
ing :— 

“*On Candlemas Day 
Throw candles away.”’ 


In connection with this Festival the old 
Latin proverb is well known :— 
** Si Sol splendescat Maria purificante, 
Major erit glacies post festum quam fuit ante.”’ 
It is said that in Cumberland the Festival 
of the Purification is known as ‘‘ Coat-lap 
day.” To the meaning of this I can give 
no clue, 


We cannot be surprised that most of the 





customs which are connected with Shrove 
Tuesday should relate to its carnival char 
acter, and everybody recognises what is 
meant when they hear ‘‘ pancake day” 
spoken of. There are, however, one or two 
Shrovetide usages which are not so familiar 
to the general public. 

A former Vicar of Kirby Grinderlyth, 
Yorkshire, has told me that, in his part of 
the East Riding, Shrove Tuesday is called 
** Ball Day,’’ and the school-children ex- 
pect a half-holiday on purpose to play at 
ball. 

It is, I believe, a traditional custom in 
the Isle of Wight for the children to go 
round their respective parishes on the 
morning of Shrove Tuesday, singing :— 

‘* Shroving, shroving, I am come a-shroving ; 

White bread and apple pie, 

My mouth is very dry, 

I wish I were well awet, 

As I could sing for a nut, 
&e., &.”’ 


We now come to Lent, and there are 
more indications that it was religiously ob- 
served by our forefathers than is generally 
supposed. During the reign of Elizabeth 
steps were taken officially to secure the ful- 
filment of the Church’s rule of fasting. 
From Strype’s ‘‘ Annals” we learn that in 
1560 a proclamation was put out at the be- 
ginning of Lent, that any butcher who 
killed animals for food during the season 
should be find £20 for each time that he 
did so. Heylin, in his ‘‘ History of the 
Reformation,” written during this reign, 
speaks of the weekly fasts, the Embering 
weeks, together with the Fast of the Roga- 
tion, as being ‘‘ severely kept’? by a for- 
bearance of ail kind of flesh. He is careful 
to point out that this was not by virtue of 
the statute, as in the time of King Edward, 
but as appointed by the Church in her pub- 
lic Calendar before the Book of Common 
Prayer. The Queen seems to have been 
very strict in the matter of Lenten obsery- 
ance, and the people would be pretty sure 
to follow her lead. Of herself we are told 
that she appointed some of the most noted 
of the clergy to preach before her on the 
Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays during 
Lent, and that she always wore black when 
she went to hear them, “‘ according to the 
commendable custom of her predecessors.” 

Strype, in his life of Parker, states that 
certain dispensations were granted upon 
reasonable causes. Thus, he cites the case 
of John Foxe, the martyrologist, a spare, 
sickly man, whom the Archbishop _per- 
mitted to eat meat in Lent because of his 
“bad stomach.”’ Applications for dispen- 
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sation had to be made, accompanied by a 
physician’s certificate. We are, however, 
told that the Primate refused more of these 
applications than he accepted, which showed 
that he had no great faith in the certificates. 

It was but natural that the strictness of 
Lenten observance, as it existed in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, should, as time went on, 
become relaxed. There was, however, a 
good deal of earnestness among the better 
class of the clergy in favour of Lenten ab- 
stinence during the reigns of William and 
Anne. John Wesley, for instance, was 
strong upon the matter. Mr. Abbey calls 
attention to a paper of Steele’s in the Guar- 
dian, especially addressed, in Lent, 1713, 
to careless men of pleasure, and begs them 
not to ridicule a season set apart for humili- 
ation. Even during the dark days of the 
last century, a certain respect was shown 
to Lent as a specially solemn time. Mr. 
Walcot tells us that, at Rochester Cathe- 
dral, ‘‘ the choir was silent on Litany days 
in Lent ;” and even people of fashion, 
though they perhaps would not entirely 
forego their pleasures during the sacred 
season, paid a certain respect to it by wear- 
ing mourning when they went to the the- 
atre, and the ordinary levities of society 
were distinctly toned down. In the earlier 
part of the present century it was consid- 
ered the correct thing for ladies, during the 
forty days, to put on a more sombre “garb 
than they usually wore. Mr. Chatterton 
Dix tells me that, until late years, the 
churches in Bristol were hung with black 
during Lent, and that the Cathedral has 
been similarly treated since its restoration. 
At York Minster the choir boys wore black 
gowns instead of surplices during Advent 
and Lent; and a writer in Notes and 
Queries of April 20, 1872, stated that, 
fifty years previous to that date, it was the 
custom for the ‘‘ Protestant Episcopal’’ 
clergymen in Philadelphia to lay aside the 
surplice, and to assume the black gown for 
prayers as well as for preaching. 


Mid-Lent, or the fourth Sunday in Lent, 
has for long been known as “ Mothering 
Sunday.” This name arose from the prac- 
tice of young people, after they had left 
home for service, getting a holiday in the 
middle of Lent in order to pay a visit to 
their parents. They generally took with 
them some small gift or trifling delicacy. 
Amongst these latter a favourite one was a 

‘Simnel cake,” which in appearance was 
something like a raised pork pie, and it had 
in it a mixture of rich materials, after the 


nature of a plum cake. Concerning these 
Herrick sings :-— 
‘* T’'ll to thee a Simnel bring, 
’Gainst thou go a’mothering ; 
So that when she blesses thee, 

Half that blessing thoul’t give me.”’ 
These simnels were chiefly used in Here- 
fordshire and Shropshire, I believe. The 
meaning of the word ‘‘ Simnel” has been 
much disputed. In Gloucestershire 
** Mothering Cakes” are still common. At 
Cheltenham they were, and perhaps still 
are, made something after the fashion of 
mince-pies. 

** Fig-pie Wake” is kept at Draycott-le- 
Moors, in Staffordshire, on Mid-Lent Sun- 
day. The pies are made of dried figs, 
sugar, treacle, spice, etc. They are rather 
too luscious for those who are not to the 
manner born. On this Sunday the friends 
of the parishioners come to visit them, and 
to eat the fig pies. In parts of Oxfordshire 
figs are eaten on Palm Sunday in remem- 
brance, it may be, of the fig-tree without 
fruit, which was cursed for its barrenness. 
It is believed that this custom dates from 
the times when the Church did not allow 
meat to be eaten, even on the Sundays in 
Lent, and fig-pies were served up as the 
richest food available. 

In the North, more particularly in Cum- 
berland, Passion Sunday, or the fifth Sun- 
day in Lent, is called ‘* Carling Sunday,”’ 
from the custom of having a sort of pea, 
called a ‘‘ Carling Nut,” steeped and fried 
in butter. A kind of pancake is made of 
these, and is eaten with pepper and salt. 
The children are accustomed to count the 
Sundays from the fourth Sunday in Lent 
to Easter by the following couplet :— 

“* Tid, Mid, Misera, 
Carlings, Palms, Pace Egg Day. 


‘* Tid-mid’’ means, I presume, mid-tide, 
or the middle of Lent, and ‘‘ Pace Egg, 
of course, signifies Easter. 


There was a very curious custom observed 
on Palm Sunday at Sellack Church, Here- 
fordshire, within the last hundred years. 
On that day one of the churchwardens came 
round and presented to the clergyman first, 
and then to each member of the congrega- 
tion in his seat, a small bun, and his son 
followed immediately after him with a horn 
of cider for each person. At the presenta- 
tion of each the words ‘‘ Peace and good 
neighbourhood” were said, and the bun 
and cider were then consumed by each per- 
son before leaving the church. 
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The Caistor ‘‘ Gad-whip” .custom has 
been so often described that any mention of 
it would seem almost superfluous. How- 
ever, it would not be right to omit it en- 
tirely when dealing with Palm Sunday 
usages. 

Briefly put, it may be described as fol- 
lows : Every Palm Sunday a man, represent- 
ing the proprietor of the Broughton Estate, 
comes into Caistor Church porch while the 
First Lesson is being read and cracks what 
is called a ‘‘ Gad-whip” three times. He 
then enters the church, and takes his place 
there among the congregation. During 
the Second Lesson he goes up to the clergy- 
man holding the whip upright. Tied to it 
is a bag containing thirty pieces of silver. 
He then kneels down before the clergyman, 
and waves the whip three times round his 
head, and continues kneeling till the end 
of the Lesson. He then retires. 

At St. Julian’s, Shrewsbury, it was for- 
merly the custom to use simply muscadine 
wine for the Holy Communion on all days 
except Palm Sunday, on which occasion a 
“* pottle of claret’? was used, in addition to 
the muscadine. This information is ex- 
tracted from the churchwarden’s accounts 
of that parish in 1622. No doubt this mix- 
ture was intended to symbolise the draught 
mingled with vinegar, which was offered to 
our Blessed Lord at the Crucifixion. 


Kendal would not seem to be exactly the 
place for any one to choose if he wished to 
spend a quiet Maundy Thursday. It is 
customary there, as I am told, for parties 
of half-a-dozen or so little boys and girls to 
get each an old tin can, and to tie a string 
to it. One of each group starts off with it 
at a good pace trailing the can after him, 
and the others run behind striking the can 
with sticks, and singing :— 


** Trot hearen, trot horn, 
Good Friday, la morn,”’ 


whatever that may mean. They continue 
this until the can is knocked to pieces. 
The distinctive ceremonial, peculiar to 
Maundy Thursday, was that of people of 
exalted social position humbling them- 
selves, as was supposed, by washing the 
feet of poor folk on that day. This custom 
dates from very early times, and it was 
doubtless intended as a suitable preparation 
for Good Friday, and was in imitation of 
the act of our Blessed Lord in washing the 
feet of His disciples as related in St. John 
xlii., with especial reference to the four- 
teenth verse, where we read Christ’s words : 
“If I, then, your Lord and Master, have 


washed your feet, ye ought also to wash 
one another’s feet.” It was formerly the 


‘custom in England for the King on Maundy 


‘Thursday to wash with his own hands the 
feet of as many poor men as he was years 
old. After this, food and money were 
given them. ‘This ceremony was performed 
at Greenwich by Queen Elizabeth when she 
was thirty-nine years of age. Chambers 
tells us that she was attended by thirty-nine 
laides, and that thirty-nine poor persons 
had first their feet washed by the yeomen 
of the laundry with warm water and sweet 
herbs ; afterwards by the sub-almoner, and 
lastly by the Queen herself kneeling. These 
various persons—the yeomen, the sub- 
almoner, and the Queen—after washing 
each foot, marked it with the sign of the 
Cross above the toes, and kissed it. Clothes, 
victuals, and money were then distributed. 
James II. was the last English King who 
carried out this ceremony in its entirety. 

William III., as a sound Protestant, pre- 
ferred to do this sort of thing by deputy, 
and left the washing to his almoner, and 
thus the pious custom in its old form died 
out. On Maundy Thursday, 1731, George 
II. was forty-eight years old, and forty-eight 
poor men, and a like number of poor wom- 
en, had food distributed to them in the 
Banqueting House, Whitehall. The dona- 
tion was curious enough as regards the 
variety of eatables. There were boiled beef, 
shoulders of mutton, and small bowls of 
ale. This was called dinner. After that, 
large wooden platters of fish and loaves : 
one large old ling, and one large dried cod ; 
twelve red herrings and twelve white her- 
rings, and four half-quartern loaves. Each 
person had one platter of this provision— 
not a very bountiful supply when it had to 
be divided among ninety-six poor people— 
but the first two Georges were not remark- 
able for their generosity. The poor folk 
fared better when the distribution of clothes 
and money took place. They received 
shoes, stockings, and leather bags, with 
penny, twopenny, and fourpenny pieces of 
silver, and shillings. It is said that each 
had altogether about £4 in value. In this 
reign the Lord High Almoner officiated at 
the feet-washing in place of the King. The 
washing ceremony has long been given up, 
and since the beginning of the present reign 
additional money has been bestowed in 
place of provisions. 


A very odd Good Friday custom prevailed 
at Glentham, in Lincolnshire, until the 
early part of the present century. There 
is in the church a tomb with a figure, popu- 
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larly called ** Molly Grime.” This figure 
was regularly washed every Good Friday b 
seven aged maidens of Glentham, vith 
water brought from Newell Well ; each re- 
ceiving a shilling for her trouble. This 
was in consequence of an old bequest con- 
nected with some property in that district. 
About 1832 the property was sold without 
any reference to the custom which had been 
attached to it, and the Molly Grime wash- 
ing was discontinued. 

It seems only natural that at such a time 
of festivity as Easter the customs attaching 
to the season took a secular rather than a 
religious form. Indeed, I know of none 
which were distinctively religious unless 
the following may be so regarded. 

From the Rev. J. Burleigh Colvill I un- 
derstand that when he was in charge of the 
parish of Hewelsfield, in the Forest of 

ean, the churchwardens were wont to 
present to him, as he entered the church, 
two bouquets of flowers. One of these was 
to be placed on the altar, and the other was 
to be worn by the Officiant. 

I believe that in days long gone by it was 
the custom to have a celebration of the 
Holy Communion very early on Easter 
morning. Thus, at Usk, in Monmouth- 
shire, I understand that such a service at 
six o’clock on the morning of that day is 
quite a time-honoured usage. 

One way in which our forefathers were 
accustomed to distinguish Easter Day as a 
special festival was by donning new clothes 
on that morning as a regular thing. A 
gentleman has told me that-an ancestor of 
his who lived at the beginning of the last 
century always put on all her jewels on 
Easter Day. It is not likely that this was 
a mere private fancy of a religious woman. 
The probability is that she was simply fol- 
lowing in the matter the general custom of 
Jadies of her own rank at that date. 

A clergyman has told me that when he 
was at Hawkchurch, in Dorsetshire, it was 
the custom for the parish clerk to make 
and take round on Easter Day to the houses 
of the principal inhabitants cakes made of 
flour, butter, and currants, and powdered 
with sugar. It need scarcely be said that 
these were sold at remunerative rates, and 
it was considered quite a wrong thing for 
any ‘‘ respectable” family to be without 
them on Easter Day. A lady tells me that 
this was also the custom in the parish of 
St. Mary Magdalene, Taunton. 

Hasted, in his ** History of Kent” (1790), 
states that in the parish of Biddenden there 
is an endowment of old but unknown date 
for making a distribution of cakes amongst 
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the poor every Easter yin the afternoon: 
The source of the benefaction consists in 
twenty acres of land in five parcels com- 
monly called ‘‘ Bread and Cheese Land.” 
Practically, in Mr. Hasted’s time, six hun- 
dred cakes were thus disposed of, being 
given to persons who attended service, while 
two hundred and seventy loaves of three 
and a half pounds weight each, with a 
pound and a half of cheese were given in 
addition to such as were parishioners. 

In the earlier part of the present century 
a curious custom prevailed in Birmingham. 
On Easter Monday any woman caught in 
the streets unprotected was liable to be 
lifted, or ‘* heaved,’”’ as it was called, by 
any party of men whom she met, and she 
was not allowed to go free without paying 
a forfeit. The plan was for two of the men 
to clasp each other’s wrists, and to make 
the victim sit upon their joined arms. 
They then lifted her up and down two or 
three times, and carried her a little way 
down the street. On Easter Tuesday the 
women were wont to retaliate upon the men 
in a similar fashion. Possibly this usage 
may originally have had some symbolical 
reference to the Resurrection. The popu- 
lar idea was that the ‘* heaving” was a pre- 
tended test as to how Lent had been ob- 
served by the patient. This custom used 
to prevail in Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
Staffordshire, as well as in Warwickshire. 
I have seen it stated that in Durham the 
men on Easter Monday used to claim the 
right to take off the women’s shoes, and 
that on Easter Tuesday the women retali- 
ated. 

The custom of giving away eggs, hard- 
boiled and fancifully coloured, at Easter, is 
too well known to need more than a passing 
notice. However, probably some of those 
who give or receive them think little of the 
religious signification of the custom, and 
how remarkable a type of the Resurrection 
is a chick coming from an egg. 


May is the month wherein Nature ap- 
pears to break out into renewed beauty, 
and has, almost from time immemorial, 
been connected with joviality and lightness 
of heart. The ancient festival of the god- 
dess, Flora, was held on or about the first 
of May, and it has been supposed that the 
pretty rustic custom of choosing a ‘‘ Queen 
of the May” originated from the heathen 
commemoration. In ‘olden times when 
Rome, as a Christian Church, was in the 
ascendant, May was the month kept in 
honour of the Blessed Virgin. When I 
was living at ‘Teignmouth, in South Devon, 
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@ good many years ago, it was usual for the 
children to go about from house to house 
on May-day exhibiting a doll gaily dressed, 
and surrounded with flowers. The doll 
was carried in a box or a basket. This, 
I have no doubt, was originally intended to 
represent the Virgin Mary ; they now go by 
the somewhat debased name of ‘‘ May 
Babies.” 

This custom is not peculiar to Devon- 
shire. I find that in Essex these dolls are 
or were carried about on May-day, and, if 
I mistake not, also at Hitchin, in Hertford- 
shire, and probably at many other places. 
Thus,. the late Colonel Bagnall, when 
churchwarden at West Bromwich, told me 
that in that town the children, on May-day, 
bring round garlands, decorated sticks, and 
dolls in a bower adorned with flowers. 


At Wolverhampton, until about 1765, 
the sacrist, resident prebendaries, and mem- 
bers of the choir, assembled at morning 
— on Monday and Tuesday in Rogation 
Week, with charity children bearing long 
poles clothed with all sorts of flowers then 
in season, which were afterwards carried 
through the streets with much solemnity ; 
the clergy, singing men and boys, in their 
church vestments, closing the procession, 
and chanting the Benedicite. ‘The boun- 
daries of the parish were marked in many 
places by ‘‘ Gospel trees.”” These were the 


spots where the Gospel was read during the : 


function. 


The will of Sylvanus Lysons (who left 
certain lands in trust for charitable pur- 
poses) provides that there shall be service 
in Hemsted Church, Gloucestershire, on 
Ascension Day, with a celebration of Holy 
Communion. A guinea to the officiating 
clergyman, with a fee to the clerk, is paid 
from the funds of the ‘‘ Lysons’ Charity.” 

For some reason or another, the element 
of water seems to be mixed up with Ascen- 
sion Day local customs. Thus ‘‘ Cuthbert 
Bede” writes :—‘‘ A Warwickshire cook of 
a relative of mine was seen last Ascension 
Day, May 1, standing out of doors, basin in 
hand, to catch the rain that was falling. 
In explanation she said that Holy Thursday 
rain was holy water, and came straight 
from Heaven. The reason why she pre- 
served it was because it was good for weak 
or sore eyes. 

The ancient custom of well-dressing, as 
at Tissington, Derbyshire, took place on 
Ascension Day. 

Mr. Mackenzie Walcot, in his ‘‘ Sacred 
Archeology,” states that at St. Magnus, in 





the City of London, the clergy on this day 
are presented with ribbons, silks, and stay- 
laces. If it is difficult to understand what 
connection there can be between Water and 
Holy Thursday, it is still more puzzling to 
discover what these above-named articles 
can have to do with the Festival. 


We come now to Whitsun Tide, the char. 
acteristic observance of which in former 
times consisted in the holding of ‘*‘ Church 
Ales,” which has been already described in 
these papers. ‘There are, however, one or 
two local customs which must be noticed. 

From an early date the householders of 
St. Briavels, near Coleford, Gloucester- 
shire, have had the privilege of cutting 
down the underwood and of pasturing cat- 
tle and sheep on a tract of land of about 
1,200 acres, called ‘*‘ Halknall,” or some 
such name. It is said that a penny a year 
was formerly paid to the churchwardens— 
I presume from those who used the land— 
and that this money was expended in the 
purchase of bread and cheese to be distrib- 
uted in the church on Whitsun Day. 
This payment has long fallen into disuse, 
and the distribution of bread and cheese, 
no doubt originally given to the poorer 
worshippers, degenerated to a mere scram- 
ble, and the church was sudly desecrated. 
For the last few years the custom has been 
dying out, and it ceased in 1879. 

It has been an immemorial custom in 
some parishes to decorate the church with 
boughs or sprigs of birch on Whitsun Day. 
What the birth-tree can have to do with 
Whitsuntide, will probably be a puzzle to 
many; but I think that a reason can be 
found without looking very far. All those 
who are versed in what may be called ‘‘ Tree 
Lore,” must be aware that one of the pecu- 
liarities of the birch is its more than ordi- 
nary power of resisting decay. This attri- 
bute of durability is in an especial degree 
possessed by its bark. This has been proved 
by the fact that portions of birch bark have 
been found uninjured at considerable depths 
in peat bogs, where it must have lain for 
centuries, 





GEOLOGICAL TIME. 


BY PROFESSOR @G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, 
OBERLIN. 


From The Congregationalist (Boston), August 4, 1892. 


AN instructive illustration of the uncer- © 


tainties of science is found in the theories 
that have prevailed respecting the length of 
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geological time. In the early part of the 
century geological epochs were generally 
supposed to have been brought about by a 
series of catastrophes in which mountain 
systems were upheayed by a single impulse, 
and systems of life to have been alternately 
destroyed by these convulsions and created 
anew by a direct fiat of the Almighty. The 
geologists of that period are now justly 
characterized as having been prodigal of 
force and parsimonious of time. 

With the publication of Sir Charles 
Lyell’s Principles of Geology in 1830 the 
pendulum swung to the opposite extreme, 
and geologists became parsimonious of force 
and prodigal of time. Liyell’s main thesis 
was to show that all past changes in the 
geological history of the world could have 
been brought about by existing forces of 
nature in their present degree of activity, 
provided time enough were allowed for 
their operation. Liyell’s great merit con- 
sisted, however, not merely in vividly por- 
traying the ultimate results of slowly accu- 
mulating agencies, but in giving a vivid 
representation of the great activity of pres- 
ent geological forces. Before his day geol- 
ogists had no proper conception of the 
rapidity with which streams of water and 
ice are even now wearing down the conti- 
nents and filling up the lakes and seas into 
which they pour the grist which has been 
ground up in their ceaseless mill. Nor was 
there before Lyell’s day any adequate con- 
ception of the geological changes brought 
about during the historical period through 
the agency of earthquakes and volcanoes, 
nor of the extent of the continents which 
are now subject to slow changes of level. 

Nevertheless, even Lyell greatly under- 
estimated the activity of these forces and 
habitually overestimated the time necessary 
to produce the various geological effects 
which he was called upon to study. He 
was accustomed to speak of the rocks which 
contain the earliest forms of life as being 
at least five hundred million or six hundred 
million years old, so slowly did he think 
that geological time must have dragged its 
weary length along, and so unlimited did 
the vistas of the past duration of the world 
appear to his vision. 

Lyell’s estimate of the rate of geological 
changes and of the length of geological 
time profoundly influenced Charles Darwin 
at the time he published the first edition of 
his Origin of Species, and gave character to 
a good deal of the speculation which ap- 
peared in that edition. and paved the way 
for the principal errors into which he fell, 
and which in later editions he so candidly 
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retracted. In Darwin’s earlier speculations 
he represented the changes which are tak- 
ing place in species to be by steps almost 
infinitesimally short, and hence demanding 
an enormous length of time to account for 
the results finally attained. 

As an illustration of the extravagance of 
his carly calculations and of the graceful- 
ness with which he beat a retreat when the 
facts were pointed out it will be profitable 
to recount the progress of his speculations 
as to the length of time required for the 
erosion of the ‘‘ wealden” rocks in Great 
Britain. This is a formation in Southwest- 
ern England which is estimated to have 
been lowered by erosion about 500 feet since 
the time of the deposit of the chalk. When 
he first wrote Darwin’s only conception of 
the process of erosion was the advance of 
the sea against a cliff. This he calculated 
would proceed in the wealden rocks at the 
rate of only one inch in a century, and so 
the denudation of the ‘* weald must have 
required 306,662,400 years.” But, to be 
safe, he thought perhaps he might allow an 
advance of two or three inches a century, 
which would reduce the number of years 
to 150 or 100 million years. This, how- 
ever, he regarded as ‘“‘ a mere trifle in com- 
parison with the time required for many 
other instances of erosion.’ 

The critics were not slow in pointing out 
to Mr. Darwin that he had overlooked 
some of the most important agencies affect- 
ing the rate of erosion, and he made haste 
in his third edition to insert a note confess- 
ing that his mode of calculation was exceed- 
ingly crude, and that he always supposed 
that the reader would double or quadruple 
or increase in any proportion which seemed 
to him fair the probable rate of denudation 
per century, but owned that he had been 
rash and unguarded in his calculation. No 
one at that time, however, not even Dar- 
win’s critics, had any proper appreciation 
of the most active forces engaged in wearing 
down the continents. The wasting of the 
cliffs exposed to the sea is but a small factor 
in the work of land leveling which is con- 
stantly going forward. The waves of the 
ocean are, indeed, powerful, but they are 
extremely limited in their access to the 
land. The main agency in lowering the 
continents is the combined work of the ten 
thousand times ten thousand streamlets 
which trickle down from every hillside and 
mountain slope, each contributing its mite 
to the silt which colors the water of every 
great river entering the ocean. The com- 
bined influence of these individually insig- 
nificant agencies, as they gather the soil 
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which has been loosened by the winter’s 
frost or brought to the surface by the count- 
less worms as they seek the light and bear 
it onwards toward the sea, is thirty or forty 
times greater than that of the waves which 
beat against the limited shore line. 

Indeed, the combined influence of these 
lines of drainage, ramifying the whole sur- 
face of the continent, is so vast that if it 
went on continuously without counteraction 
all the land that is now above the sea 
would be transported to the bed of the ocean 
in a few million years. The sediment car- 
ried by the Mississippi River past New Or- 
leans is sufficient to lower the whole valley 
of the Mississippi from the Rocky Moun. 
tains to the Alleghenies a foot in about 
5,000 years or twenty feet in 100,000 years, 
amounting to 200 feet in 1,000,000 years, 
while the river Po is transporting material 
to the Adriatic at a rate which would lower 
its whole drainage basin a foot in 700 years ! 
It is not surprising, therefore, that in later 
editions of his Origin of Species Mr. Dar- 
win quietly withdrew the surprising calcu- 
lation of his earlier edition and in place of 
it substituted some very just remarks about 
the incomprehensible length of a million of 
years. 

It is interesting to notice that one of the 
most effective factors in diminishing esti- 
mates of geological time was the mathe- 
matical work of Prof. George H. Darwin, 
who has become as eminent in his chosen 
department at Cambridge as his father was 
in natural history. According to his cal- 
culations based upon the retarding influ- 
ences of the tides the world 100 million 
years ago would have been entirely unfit 
for the life wh:ch appears in the early geo- 
logical formations, and probably would have 
been so fifty million years ago. Other as- 
tronomers and physicists would confine geo- 
logical time within even narrower limits. 
Thirty millions of years is as long a time as 
Professor Young would allow for the exist- 
ence of life upon the world, and even that 
period is only obtained by bringing supplies 
of heat to the sun from improbable sources. 
Sir William Thomson and Professor New- 
comb would go even farther and limit geo- 
logical time to twelve or fifteen millions of 
years. 

With such variations in results in view, 
in which we are made to come down from 
an estimate of 300,000,000, which was 
spoken of as a mere trifle, to an estimate in 
which 30,000,000 is regarded as almost ex- 
travagant, the tendency at first will be to 
look with contempt upon the whole sci- 
ence. But manifestly this would be unfair. 





For confessedly a large part of such calcula- 
tions is merely tentative and is expected 
only to serve an important purpose in slowly 
approximating to correct results. When an 
hypothesis is syuarely. presented facts can 
be adjusted to it to see how they all fit, and 
so the correctness of the theory be tested. 
The mistake of many is in looking upon all 
the physical sciences as finished products. 
This they are far from being. They are all 
more or less in an hypothetical stage—a 
fact from which the believer in the Bible 
can find great source of comfort. If he ac- 
cepts only such things as science can prove 
there will be little danger of conflict with 
the proper interpretation of Biblical lan- 
guage. 

If, as seems probable, the believer in the 
Bible shall be called upon to lengthen the 
accepted chronology of man a few thousand 
years (which I believe is all he is likely to 
have to do) he may console himself with 
the enormous reduction of time which the 
geologists have been compelled to admit. 
Darwin is by no means the only one who 
has blundered in this respect. The emi- 
nent French glacialist, Desor, estimated 
that the Niagara River must have occupied 
3,500,000 years in wearing the gorge back 
from Queenston to the present cataract ! 
Sir Charles Lyell was willing to divide the 
sum by 100 and allow 35,000 years. By 
accurate measurements we now know that 
Sir Charles Lyell’s estimate must be divided 
by three. Desor’s guess was only 300 times 
too large! Surely, in view of their mis- 
wakes in interpreting nature, geologists 
should at least be courteous in dealing with 
theologians for their uncertainties in inter- 
preting the Bible. 


THE HOME RELATION TO FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS. 


BY PHILIP S. MOXOM, D.D. 


From The Standard (Bapt.), Chicago, August 11, 1892. 


THE beginnings of Christianity are full of 
suggestion to us. We make a mistake when 
we turn to apostolic times for a fixed model 
of church organization or a fixed method of 
Christian work. We make no mistake 
when we look back to that time for impulse 
and direction, for inspiration and tendency. 

At first everything was plastic, even flu 
ent. Every soul that received ‘‘ the good 
tidings” was naturally a missionary. Be- 
lievers, glad in the new gospel, went every- 
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where publishing that gospel. The first 


. preachers, with few exceptions, had no offi- 


cial character nor formal authorization. 
New communities were penetrated and new 
churches founded as spontaneously as fields 
are sown with flowers by the vagrant winds 
and the birds. But soon system began to 
appear. The Gentile world was to be 
opened to the gospel. The work of Chris- 
tianity was to be consolidated and made 
ermanent.as well as expanded. Men were 
called by the Holy Spirit and commissioned 
by the church to bear the gospel into new 
fields—to plant the seeds and cherish the 
growth of the new life. Paul and Barnabas 
are typical or representative. The whole 
church of Antioch could not go into Asia 
Minor ; that would be not a mission but a 
migration. The propagation of the gospel 
is too great and too exigent a work to be 
left to the spontaneous and unguided im- 
pulses of everybody. The awakened heart 
requires and produces an awakened intellect. 
Thought begins to grow organic, zeal begins 
to seek the discipline and efficiency of 
method. A great genius arises who has 
the strategy of a soldier, the diplomacy of a 
statesman, and the practical, constructive 
energy of a master-engineer. From the 
moment Paul appears on the field appear 
the beginnings of system in the extension 
of the Christian faith and life. 

As the real aim of Christianity slowly de- 
fines itself in the Christian mind of that 
early day, the consciousness awakens that 
the work of spreading the gospel requires 
chosen, qualified and consecrated men, 
whose whole business shall be to become 
mouths and hands, speakers and builders— 
for the church. All cannot do this work. 
All have close and vital relations to it ; but 
they must have special agents, through 
whom the wisdom and love of the whole 
church shall speak and act with the skill 
and method of minds trained to the specific 
work of organizing out of the chaos of 
pagan life the fair structure of the king- 
dom of God. Ministers and missionaries 
arise out of the very exigency of the situa- 
tion. The distinction between the pastor 
and missionary is not accidental. The 
former conserves what the latter conquers. 
To the whole church was given the com- 
mission to ‘‘disciple all nations ;” the 
church fulfils this commission by concen- 
trating its energies in chosen representa- 
tives as the body concentrates its energy in 
the eye and hand for the accomplishment of 
& specific work. The missionaries do not 
assuine the obligations of the church ; they 
effectively express the energy of the church 
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in fulfilling its obligations. The missiona- 
ries are the church evangelizing. They are 
not proxies, but instruments,—eyes and 
hands. 

The growth of a specific function in the 
church always brings a peril—the peril of a 
separation of interests. Historic experience 
impressively teaches us that. The pastor 
must be bound with the church in one arte- 
rial circulation. He is the church teaching 
and nourishing itself in the truths and life 
of the Spirit. The missionary also must be 
bound with the church in one arterial cir- 
culation. He is the church invading and 
possessing new territory, the church evan- 
gelizing, the church missionating. A sub- 
tle error often lurks under the very ques- 
tion : *‘ What is the relation of Christians 
at home to missionary work in foreign 
lands ?” It is the error of thinking, or un- 
consciously assuming, that missionaries are 
people in some sense apart from the church, 
who are worthy of our admiration and 
who not unreasonably appeal to us for aid, 
but who are conducting an independent en- 
terprise for the promotion of which we have 
no special obligation. But this is to deny 
both the vital unity of the church, a unity 
not of form nor of creed, but of spiritual 
life—and the universal aim of the church 
as the means through which the kingdom 
of God is to be realized on earth. 

There is in our thought on religion often 
quite as much disintegrating individualism 
as there is in our thought on social life. 
What is the claim that is on us for mission- 
ary enterprise in the broadest sense ? It is 
the claim of Christ. who seeks through his 
followers the salvation of the world. I[t is 
the claim of that love which makes service 
the supreme law of life. It is the claim of 
that solidarity of the race which makes the 
whole unescapably participant in both the 
good and the ill of all families, tribes and 
nations. The gospel integrates men in 
thought and feeling as nature integrates 
them in the physical order of organic life. 
The Christian missionaries in foreign lands 
are not even a mere detachment from the 
church ; they are the church pushing itself 
forward into the world. Theyare not doing’ 
something on behalf of the church for which 
they should be supported; they are the 
church doing its own duty in unevangeliz- 
ing lands. 

If, now, we truly understand the true 
function of the church as the depositary of 
the gospel and the means through which 
the kingdom of God is to be realized on 
earth ; if we see that missionary enterprise 
in foreign lands is the legitimate and in- 
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alienable enterprise of the church which 
from the nature of the case must be carried 
on immediately by specially chosen and 
qualified workers ; and if we realize, not 
that these workers are simply doing their 
own work, nor that they are doing our work 
for us, but that through them as agents and 
representatives, as eyes and mouths and 
hands, we are doing our own work ; if we 
clearly realize this, then we may ask with 
profit : ‘‘ What in detail is the relation of 
the great body of Christians in evangelized 
lands to the missionary enterprise in heathen 
- lands.” 

That relation is 


I. A RELATION OF RESPONSIBILITY. 


The churches at home are responsible to 
God for the persistent and faithful prosecu- 
tion of this work. It is their great duty to 
possess humanity with the truth and love 
and righteousness of Christ ; in a word, to 
make Christianity co-existent with the ter- 
ritory and the life of the world. 


Any conception of the church’s mission- 


ary obligation less broad than this is inade- 
quate, and to rest content with any aim less 
inclusive than this is to be unfaithful to 
Christ and to go contrary to the very genius 
of Christianity. The churches at home are 
responsible for the men and means for the 
rapa of this work. This responsi- 
ility involves : 

(1.) Search. Workers are to be found 
who are ready and fit to be the representa- 
tives and instruments of the church in the 
missionary enterprise. The search is up- 
ward and then inward ; to God, and then 
to the members from among whom by the 
mediation of the church the missionaries 
are called. The search is (a) prayer to God 
“that he will send forth laborers into his 
harvest.” Prayer is far more than formal 
petition: it is the pregnant spirit which 
produces workers and forces. It is the 
strenuous and successful effort to rise to the 
divine point of view, and to appropriate the 
divine wisdom and power by which souls 
are impressed and anointed and made effi- 
cient for the work to which God commands 
them. But prayer for fit agents of the 
church in carrying out its mission is genu- 
ine and prevailing only as it is accompanied 
by an expectant and intelligent quest for 
‘ those fit agents. It is inseparable, then, 
‘ from (0) Inquiry. Attention must be 
turned earnestly and persistently toward 
the possible workers. The divine injunc- 
tion to faith is ‘‘ seek” as well as ‘‘ ask.” 
We pray much with our eyes shut. The 
attitude is symbolical of our too common 


habit. The church asks for men, and God 
answers by bidding her open her eyes and 
look for them. Prayer is not a substitute 
for effort, but preparation and endowment 
for effort. Jn all the churches there shovld 
be this trustful, keen-eyed and earnest 
- for the men and women in whom and 
through whom the organic Christian life 
shall go into all the world. It was no sur- 
ae to the church in Antioch when the 
pirit said, ‘‘ Separate unto me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them.” It had its eye on these men. 
But the consciousness of the modern church 
should be much clearer and wider than the 
consciousness of the primitive church. 

The early Christians grew slowly to the 
idea that they were to possess the world for 
Christ, while that idea belongs among the 
fundamental elements of our Christian 
thought. It is clear that the churches can 
meet their responsibility only by asking 
God for missionaries aud by seeking and 
finding missionaries. The search must be 
not only a persistent, but a discriminating 
endeavor to secure those who by endowment 
and character are fit for just this work of 
missionary evangelization. The best ought 
to be the only tolerable, for these missiona- 
ries are not mercenaries and substitutes, but 
the very body of Christ projecting itself 
into far-lying fields for the purpose of reach- 
ing every lost soul and saving the world by 
the gospel and the indwelling life of the 
Son of God. 

Having found, and continually finding, 
those whom the Spirit evidently calls, the 
church’s responsibility involves (2) the 
hearty and authoritative consecration of 
these chosen ones for their special work. 
**And when they had fasted and prayed 
and laid their hands on them they sent 
them away.” Thus simply is the story told 
of that first foreign missionary movement. 
The consecration is twofold; it is of the 
church as well as of the missionaries. No 
ties were broken. The heart of the church 
continued to beat in the pulses of these 
men. Their going was simply an extension 
of the Christian body. The consecration 
meant not that the church had fulfilled an 
obligation, but rather that it had recog- 
nized an obligation on itself which it was 
now proceeding to fulfil in the activity and 
devotion of representatives who were and 
continued to be organically part of its own 
life. The figure that represents the mis- 
sionary as a worker lowered into a mine by 
a rope which the church holds is untrue by 
defect. The relation is too vital to be ex- 
pressed in such a figure. In the very act 
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of consecrating and sending forth missiona- 
ries the church says to them: ‘‘In you 
goes the church of Christ. This is not your 
work alone ; it is our work ; it is the work 
of all. You are unsevered and unseverable 
members of the living body that is quick- 
ened and warmed by one heart and guided 
by one head.” 

The responsibility of the churches at 
home involves (3) Support. The mission- 
ary life in heathen lands always entails 
more or less privation and hardship. This 
is inevitable. But we at home have no right 
to increase the hardship by any neglect of 
our duty ; nor have we aright to leave un- 
mitigated any hardship that hinders the 
largest fruitfulness of missionary labor. 
We are not engaged in any charitable work 
of supererogation. Missionary expenses are 
our legitimate expenses. ‘They belong to 
the regular budget of the churches. The 
Missionary Union is not an independent 
personality with its own responsibility and 
obligation. It is merely the agent of the 
churches to facilitate the effort of the 
churches to carry on their work in other 
lands. One of the evils, or at least disad- 
vantages of organization is the attendant 
lessening of that sense of immediate re- 
sponsibility which ought to be quick in te 
mind of the churches. The responsible 
person is not the Union but the churches. 
We talk much about giving to the Union. 
We give nothing to the Union. The or- 
ganization is simply the reservoir that col- 
lects the thousand rivulets of missionary 
offerings to concenirate them in large 
streams of well-directed power. 

The support which the missionary enter- 
prise demands from the churches at home 
may be divided into Personal and General. 
(1.) The personal support is such provision 
for the wants of missionaries as shall be ade- 
quate. These workers are not merely to be 
kept alive. They should be relieved, as far 
as possible, from all such care for themselves 
and their families as would prevent them 
from putting their undivided energy into 
their work. One does not tie three fingers 
of his hand, or embarrass his arm with un- 
necessary weights, when he puts it to any 
task. The missionaries are our hands doing 
the work to which we with them have been 
called. 

(2.) The general support is such provision 
of means as shall make work efficient and 
conserve its results. These means include 
books, buildings, printing-presses, schools, 
dispensaries, vehicles, everything that may 
serve the constructive aims of the mission- 
ary. No expense is too great if higher effi- 
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ciency is thereby secured. Parsimony makes 
waste more often than prodigality. We 
shall never give too wae Think of the 
enterprise in which we are engaged. We 
are called to evangelize the aa We are 
commissioned to make manifest in all na- 
tions the kingdom of our God and his 
Christ. What is wealth for but to serve 
the ends of that redemptive process which 
is making the history of man? Its chief 
value lies in its susceptibility to transforma- 
tion into spiritual force and its power thus 
to achieve spiritual results. We own Christ 
as Lord. He is then master of our posses- 
sions as well as the subject of our profes- 
sions. By every consideration of gratitude, 
of faith, of enduring interest, and of holy 
love we are bound to give to missions the 
amplest support. Only thus can we honor- 
ably meet the responsibility that is laid 
upon us as disciples of Jesus Christ. 


II. SymMpATHY. 


The relation of the church at home to 
the missionaries and their work in foreign 
lands should be one of sympathy. This is 
not pity. No missionary desires the pity 
of his brethren at home. His lot is not. 
pitiable ; it is most honorable and his work 
most rewarding. But sympathy he does 
ask. What is sympathy? Not merely 
suffering with, for it has not regard only 
for sad and painful experiences. Sympathy 
is feeling with. It is entering into and 
abiding in a community of life. It is shar- 
ing in all the varying experiences and emo- 
tions and aspirations and endeavors that 
have place in a missionary life. Such sym- 
pathy can exist only on the basis of a right 
conception of missionary enterprise and of 
our vital relation thereto. Having such 
right conception we shall feel that the mis- 
sionary’s work is our work. We shall sym- 
pathize with him in his trials and difficul- 
ties. We shall sympathize with him in all 
his attempts and achievements. We shall 
feel all the sad or joyful pulsations of that 
distant life as if it were our own. We shall 
make it our own by our purposeful efforts 
to know the circumstances and incidents of 
that life ; by our purposeful love urging us 
into vicarious joy and sorrow ; by our pur- 
poseful solicitude of prayer by which we 
shall present to God the needs and aspira- 
tions of those in whom we are fulfilling our 
obligation to ‘* disciple all nations.’”’ We 
need to overcome the obstruction of physical 
remoteness by establishing in our minds a 
continuous spiritual proximity. By culti- 
vating thus a conscientious and vivid sym- 
pathy with missionaries we not only quicken 
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our sense of responsibility for the work, 
but we also enlarge our ideas and deepen 
our impulses of benevolence. It is fair to 
measure our sympathy by our gifts, if we 
measure our gifts by our ability. To feel 
genuinely is to act. There is a shallow 
missionary sentimentalism. Every genuine 
thing seems to be haunted by the ghost of 
a counterfeit. But the counterfeit sympa- 
thy bears no cost. It flies at the approach 
of the contribution-box. Action is the test 
as well as the expression of emotion. Sacri- 
fice authenticates professed purposes. If 
the men and women who are our representa- 
tives in foreign lands are real and living 
personalities to us; if we think of them 
with a sympathy that makes us sharers in 
their experiences and endeavors, if we bear 
them on our hearts in prayers that throb 
with the insistence of deep and devout long- 
ing toward God on their behalf ; and if our 
sympathy is vertebrate with a strong sense 
of our responsibility, then our gifts will be 
abundant and our zeal will be as ardent and 
enduring as it is rational and pure. 


THE MOST ANCIENT CHURCH. 


BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT. 


From The Christian Advocate (Meth. Epis.), New York, 
August 18, 1892. 

HERE at the junction of two streets, in a 
pleasant Western city, stands a stately pile, 
a church with Gothic gables, arched win- 
dows, and lofty spire. It is characterized 
by the solemn and impressive dignity of the 
Gothic order. A porch opens toward its 
ample doors. At first glance the entire 
structure appears to be very ancient. In 
fact, it was finished just five years ago. It 
is in imitation of the decorated Gothic of 
the fourteenth century, and is a beautiful 
example of the style it represents. It is a 
Methodist Episcopal church, and we con- 
gratulate the people who own it, for they do 
own it. There is no ‘‘ mechanics’ lien” 
upon it, nor any debt. How very substan- 
tial and antique and churchlike it looks! 
The style may be old, and the stone and 
the soil into which the foundations have 
settled themselves, but the church itself is 
just five years old. 

Three gentlemen—the pastor of this 
Methodist Episcopal church, his intimate 
friend, the rector of that fine Protestant 
Episcopal church farther down the street, 
and Father O’Leary, the liberal and inter- 
esting priest of St. Michael’s, a little farther 
down—happen to meet one pleasant October 
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morning on the corner, just opposite our 
Gothic sanctuary, and, being on very good 
terms as neighbors and scholars, they stop 
for a short and good-natured chat, which 
finally turns on the ancient look of the new- 
est church in town. 

The Protestant Episcopal clergyman play- 
fully hinted that the venerable appearance 
of the building was scarcely in keeping with 
the recent origin of the Denomination that 
worshipped init. ‘* You are but little more 
than one hundred years old,” said he to the 
Methodist Episcopal pastor ; ‘‘ you were or- 
ganized as a Church in 1784, I believe.’ 

** And you,” rejoined the pastor, ‘‘ were 
organized as a Protestant Episcopal Church 
in 1785, one year later. We have, there- 
fore, at least one year the start of you.” 

‘* Ah, my Methodist brother,” replied the 
rector, ‘‘ we came from the Church of Eng- 
land, and were a part of that ancient body.” 

** The same is true of us,”’ said the Meth- 
odist pastor. ‘* We are a daughter, the 
first-born, of the English Episcopal Church 
on this soil.” 

**T know that John Wesley died in the 
Church of England,” answered the rector, 
** but almost with the force of a command 
he urged his followers never to leave the 
mother Church.’’ 

“* Nay, my brother,” said the representa- 
tive of Wesley, ‘‘ although John Wesley did 
die in the Church of England, he advised 
the American Methodists to organize an 
Episcopal Church in America independeut 
of the Church of England. And he, John 
Wesley, who ‘ died in the Church of Eng- 
land,’ did consecrate, assisted by other pres- 
byters of the Church, a bishop for America. 
And John Wesley, as I have said, died a 
member and presbyter of the Church of 
England, the authorities not daring to bring 
him to account for consecrating a bishop, 
knowing how easy it would be for him to 
defend himself and to establish from eccle- 
siastical principles and precedents the legiti- 
macy of his act. That ‘John Wesley died 
in the Church,” which you Protestant Epis- 
copalians so stoutly, frequently, and en- 
thusiastically claim, is proof from your own 
lips that a man may be an unimpeached and 
unimpeachable presbyter of the Church of 
England and still join with other presbyters 
in consecrating a bishop, just as the Church 
of Alexandria did in the earlier centuries.” 

The rectur was about to make reply when 
Father O’ Leary, with a broad smile on his 
fine face, said : ‘‘ Ah, you Episcopalians cre 
all ecclesiastical pretenders, whether English 
or American. You go back indeed to the 
times of that foul fellow, Henry VIII. ; but 
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all the authority you have, and there is 

recious little of it, comes through the 
seem Catholic Church, the mother 
Church, the venerable, divine, and only 
Church, and we repudiate the whole of 
you, English and American, Protestant 
and Methodist ; albeit we do find some of 
the best fruits of the Spirit in both, for 
which let us praise the name of the Lord 
and the blessed Virgin !” 

** But, good Father O’Leary, there was a 
Church in England and there were bishops 
from England at councils before the Roman 
Catholics ever came to Britain, for there 
were church organization and orders there 
from the first century,”’ said the rector. 

‘** And from that Church of the first cen- 
tury,” said the Methodist minister, ‘‘ we 
came, Methodist Episcopal and Protestant 
Episcopal. Our ministry and yours, so far 
as outward order is concerned, has substan- 
tially the same authority, and that part of 
the Church of England (and it is in the 
majority) that repudiates, as did John Wes- 
ley, the ‘ apostolic succession ’ as unproved 
and unprovable is the Church of England 
which we of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
represent.” 

At this the discussion on the corner grew 
more heated, but was throughout good- 
natured. All three tried, once or twice, to 
talk all at once, but good breeding pre- 
vailed, and the utmost frankness and cour- 
tesy characterized the debate. Father 
O’Leary acknowledged that the ‘‘ pope,” 
the ‘‘ confessional,” the claim to “ temporal 
power,” the granting of ‘‘ indulgences,” the 
worship of Mary, the dogmas of the “‘ im- 
maculate conception,” and “‘ papal infalli- 
bility,” *‘ celibacy,”’ etc., were indeed not 
to be found in the New Testament ; but he 
claimed that ‘‘ the Church” had ‘ author- 
ity” and all that, so that the word of God 
is not all necessary to establish divine author 
ity for any new institution or dogma which 
“the Church” may see fit in the exercise 
of her divine right to establish or proclaim. 

The rector now attacked Father O’ Leary 
on the ground that ‘‘ the origin of pretty 
much everything that is distinctively Roman 
Catholic belongs to the third and fourth 
centuries ; that there was no ‘ pope’ who 
really filled the office of pope as now under- 
stood until about the eighth century ; that 
the Bible is of little value as a guide to the 
doctrines, ecclesiastical officers, canons, and 
ritual of the Roman Catholic Church.” 
Father O’Leary was somewhat excited, but 
kept his good nature, and warded off the his- 
toric statements of the rector by ingenious 
evasions. 
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The Methodist pastor insisted that ‘‘ the 
New Testament Church, the true Church 
of the first century, was a brotherhood of 
believers ; that there were no ‘ priests’ in 
it at all; that ministers and laymen were 
equals before God, kings and priests alike ; 
that in that early Church everything was 
simple, non-ritualistic, spontaneous ; that 
the believers met as brothers and sisters in 
Christ, to study the word of God, to sing 
hymns and spiritual songs, to talk together 
freely about personal religious experience 
and the good work to be done by each and 
all of them in everyday life ; that in those 
days there was no peculiar garb for the 
clergy, no candles or incense used in the 
worship—that everything, prayer, reading 
of Scripture, praise, experience, exhorta- 
tion, preaching, centred in Christ as re- 
vealed in His word and by His Spirit.” 

This statement put rector and priest on 
the same side for a moment, while the pas- 
tor, under the shadow of his splendid Gothic 
spire, went on: ‘*‘ We do not boast of our 
architecture. Its suggestion of antiquity is 
simply a touch of taste. We do not put 
stress on our clerical succession, although 
from the hands of Bishop John Potter, of 
Oxford, on the 22d of September, 1728, 
John Wesley received ordination as a pres- 
byter of the Church of England ; and God 
made John Wesley a superintendent (a 
bishop) of a larger flock than even Bishop 
Potter as Archbishop of Canterbury after- 
ward ruled over. We have the tactual suc- 
cession of the Church of England. If that 
goes back to Henry VIII., then we Meth- 
odist Episcopalians of America go back to 
Henry VIII. If it goes back to the first 
century through some company of early 
presbyters or some New Testament presby- 
ter bishop, then do we go back to the first 
century. But the tactual succession is noth- 
ing as compared with the actual succession 
which we claim in common with Presbyte- 
rians, Congregationalists, Baptists, devout 
Roman Catholics, and Protestant Episco- 
palians who put all stress on the spirit and 
life of Christ within, on faith and love, on 
hope and joy, on simplicity and true wis- 
dom, and everyday adaptation to the age we 
live in. We claim to be first-century Chris- 
tians. The holier and more earnest we are, 
the ‘ earlier’ and more ‘ ancient’ we are.”’ 
And the Methodist pastor’s face shone with 
the light of love and power which dwelt in 
him. 

** God bless you ‘’’ said Father O'Leary, 
as the Christian within him got the better 
of the papacy for a moment. 

** Amen,” responded the rector, forgetting 
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in the genuineness of his personal love for 
the Methodist pastor and brother, that, as 
he afterward said to himself: ‘* After all 
there must be some heresy in this Methodist 
Episcopal doctrine of ordination and succes- 
sion and antiquity.” 

As rector and priest walked together 
down-town both paid tribute to the inde- 
pendence, zeal, and magnetic power of the 
young Methodist minister. They talked, 
too, for a time about the unity of the 
Church and the apparent impossibility of 
securing it. They parted with a playful 
stroke at each other’s ‘‘ ritualism.” 

That evening, in the upper room of the 
rear chapel of the Gothic church, the pastor 
read the story of the Pentecostal prayer 
meeting in the Acts of the Apostles (Acts 
i. 12-14; ii. 1-21), and the blessed chapter 
from Paul’s letter to the Ephesians (Eph. 
iii.) setting forth the privileges of spiritual 
life. Then a good layman, who, like 
Stephen of old, was “ full of faith and of 
the Holy Ghost,” offered a prayer, in sub- 
stance, as follows: 


May we be, O Lord, like Thy servants of old 
who in Jerusalem sought the ‘‘ power’’ which the 
ascended Christ had promised. We are now “ with 
one accord in one place,’’ and we seek the outpour- 
ing of Thy Holy Spirit, that we in this town and 
in this age may be true witnesses for Thee. May 
we now be “filled with all the fullness of God.” 
And although we may not speak as by miracle in 
‘* other tongues,’’ nor yet feel this place ‘‘ shaken”’ 
by Thy glorious presence, may the promise be ful- 
filled and ‘‘ greater work than these’ recorded in 
Thy word be wrought in usand by us. And upon 
all the churches in our town, of every Denomina- 
tion, upon pastors and rectors and priests and peo- 
ple, pour out Thy Holy Spirit. And may the 
whole globe be girdled by Thy grace, that Th 
kingdom may come and Thy will be done on earth 
as itis in heaven. And may we thus, O Lord, be 
a part and do the work and share the blessing of 
Thy most ancient Church, through Jesus Christ, 
to whom, with Thee, the Father, and the Holy 
Spirit, ever one God, be praise forevermore. Amen. 


And all the people said with force and 
fervor: ‘‘ Amen! amen!” And the pastor, 
in closing the service of the evening, said : 


Verily, these are the most ancient things of the 
Church: Truth, faith, love, hope, joy, righteous- 
ness, the spirit and habit of obedience, the life of 
mutual forbearance and service, the actual personal 
presence of the Lord through the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost. Without these ancient and blessed 
endowments we have nothing ; with these we have 
all things. 


Then he added this benediction : 


But ye, beloved, building up yourselves on your 
most holy faith, praying in the Holy Ghost, keep 
yourselves in the love of God, looking for the 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal 
life... . Now unto Him who is able to keep 
you from falling, and to present you faultless be- 
fore the presence of His glory with exceeding joy, 


to the only wise God our Saviour, be glory and 
majesty, dominion and power, both now and ever, 
Amen. 

And again the people one and all said: 
** Amen T amen !” 

Then after a moment’s reverent silence 
they all began to shake hands in natural, 
hearty, joyful greeting, old and young, rich 
and poor, preacher and people, and the 
reverent worship of the hour blossomed out 
into an expression of human kindness and 
brotherly love. 

The pastor going out into the silent and 
starry night said to his good wife: ‘* That 
was a taste of the life of the Church of 
Christ in the beginning.”” And she said : 
‘*T am so glad we belong to such a blessed 
old-time Church.” 

That night our minister dreamed a 
dream. It is too long and too glorious to 
tell. But he stood in the great Gothic 
church with its lofty arches, and in the 
mysterious light he saw that the place was 
filled with people. To his surprise he saw 
in the altar and pulpit all the ministers in 
the town, of every Denomination. No one 
was missing. The rector and the priest 
were both there. And just then there was 
a noiseless rift in the lofty roof, and the 
heavens were opened and their came down 
armies of radiant ones, saints and angels. 
As far as the eye could reach toward the 
stars these multitudes were in view. 

And a voice said: ‘‘ The ancient things 
of the Church are truth and faith and love ; 
and the real presence of Christ is in the in- 
dividual believer through the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit.” 

And another voice said : ‘* The true unity 
of the Church is to be found through the 
real presence of Christ in the individual be- 
liever through the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

And amidst a chorus of praise that filled 
both earth and heaven our minister awoke 
from his dream. 


THE TRAMP PROBLEM IN BALTI- 
MORE. 


BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 


From The Christian Union (Undenom.), New York, August 
eg > 
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Much lies among us convulsively, nigh desper- 
ately, struggling to be born.—Cariyle. 


‘* CHARITY is centralized ; officers are 
hired ; societies founded, with secretaries, 
aid or unpaid. The hunt of the deserv- 
ing poor goes merrily forward,” says Rob- 
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ert Louis Stevenson. The sheep and the 
goats are separated with an abundant care, 
and then—what of the goats? ‘The Bishop 
of Maryland, in a late address to his clergy, 
has asked this question with some sternness. 

Those who have been busy throwing out 
life-lines into the sea of sinking humanity, 
and in organizing life-saving stations, are 
sometimes startled on realizing that close 
by their feet, and within reach of their very 
arms, hands have emerged from the depths 
of depravity, and are, without aid from 
above, finding a way to the light. 

A few steps off from one of the most 
crowded thoroughfares of Baltimore City 
there has been such an a of hands 
for two years, almost alone and unrecog- 
nized. There, in what is called the *‘ Fay- 
ette Street Narrows,” stands an old church 
which for many years sheltered a large and 
influential congregation. As the dwellings 
around it gradually changed into warehouses, 
the bustle of trade rose higher and higher, 
until the church and the chapel beside it 
were reduced to silence and closed. When 
the chapel opened again, it was to admit a 
widely different assembly. Dives went out 
and Lazarus came in, and worse than Laza- 
rus ; for his sores were confined to the body. 

A curious and pitiful sight awaited those 
who looked into the hall of this chapel on 
any cold night in the past winter. A hud- 
dled mass of sleeping humanity lay on the 
bare boards of the floor, with arms, heads, 
and legs in what seemed an entanglement so 
hopeless as to make it difficult to realize that 
this was not an awful monstrosity of aggre- 
gate flesh and blood. Yet they were all 
separate beings with separate souls, and, 
alas! separate responsibilities, to be parted 
with tne morning ; each bedfellow (if the 
term be not mockery) moving on in his own 
individual path, upward or downward as it 
might be, and according as the efforts of 
those who labor among them bore fruit. 
For this is now the headquarters of ‘* The 
Free Sunday Breakfast and Rescue Associa- 
tion,” the purpose of which is told in its 
charter, granted February, 1892 : ‘‘ Incor- 
porated for religious and charitable pur- 
poses ; and its aim will be to secure food, 
clothing, shelter, and employment for the 
poor and unfortunate, and to aid to elevate 
and save the fallen by means of the Gospel ; 
and it shall be absolutely undenominational 
and unsectarian.” 

In the hall of this chapel as many as two 
hundred men have been fed, taught, and 
sheltered in a night. The average attend- 
ance has been about a hundred. Lodging 
was not a part of the original plan. That, 
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and indeed the whole Association, has been 
an evolution, meeting needs as they arose. 
The cellar was first pressed into service as a 
shelter, and, despite its large stove, makes 
about the order of sleeping quarters that 
might be expected underground—damp and 
— though scrupulously clean. 

n the emergency of a stormy night, 
when the cellar was full, and the tramps 
still came pouring in from the cold street, 
pleading for refuge, the fluor of the hal] was 
offered them ; and the precedent established 
thus became a nightly custom. Here col- 
lects the tramp element of the city, and here 
their bodily and moral needs are met as far 
as is possible by the officers of the Aasocia- 
tion and their assistants, who are all unsala- 
ried laborers, animated only by a great en- 
thusiasm for humanity. 

The work depends wholly on the volun- 
tary contributions of these workers, and on 
what they can collect from outside. On 
this Apostolic basis the Association rests, 
for it is but little known by those in a posi- 
tion to assist financially. Yet, undoubted- 
ly, in that very circumstance has lain the 
power of growth. 

From the people themselves striving up- 
ward this movement has had its origin, and 
it is the expression of a heavenly sympathy 
for the erring on the part of those who have 
themselves known the bitterness of such a 
life. ‘The reformed have become the re- 
formers. The raw material is wrought into 
the image of a self-respecting man by those 
to whom every inch of the process is a per- 
sonal experience. 

To the effort of one man, now the Super- 
intendent, the Association owes its direct 
birth, and he founded it literally on faith. 
Walking home one night from a meeting at 
a mission station in the lower part of the 
city, he paused before this silent church, 
and stood looking at it regretfully. ‘To use 
his own words, ‘* As I stood there I sudden- 
ly heard a voice say, ‘ Bill! you open up 
this place.’ ” 

Aud he was not disobedient. The next 
day he presented himself at the door of a 
bank whose President he knew through some 
mutual mission interest. ‘There, without 
backing of any description, he asked the 
loan of one hundred dollars. 

‘* For what purpose ?” 

** For the Free Sunday Breakfast Asso- 
ciation.” 

** What is that ?” 

As it was then nothing but a name, natu- 
rally the request was not granted. 

‘* Lend me ten dollars, then, on my own 
account, and let me see what I can do,’’ 
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ee the next proposition, which’ was acced- 
ed to. 

Bread, ham, and coffes were given by 
others to the same unassociated Association. 
Those in power granted the use of the 
chapel building, free of charge, until it 
might rent to a more profitable tenant. 
Thus, on Sunday morning, November 16, 
1890, the ‘‘ Free Sunday Breakfast Associa- 
tion’”’ opened. 

The first effort was disappointing. The 
table was set for the guests from the way- 
sides and hedges, but only five of those bid- 
den appeared, and the sandwiches and coffee 
which the Superintendent had spent half 
the night in preparing were in a large part 
wasted. But from this beginning the As- 
sociation has reached its present point of 
progress. It is now open every night for 
supper, teaching, and shelter. Its reading- 
room stands open all day, and a separate 
room has been fitted up with comfortable 
beds for individual cases. 

The methods of work are extremely sim- 
ple and fundamental. Prominent among 
the texts and inscriptions hanging on the 
walls of the hall is one which gives the sys- 
tem in a nutshell. It stands thus : 


OAP 
OUP 
ALVATION 


Bath-tubs and facilities for washing clothes 
are freely provided to such as wish to avail 
themselves of them ; then follows the sup- 
per in the hall, consisting of a roll anda 
cup of coffee served by the workers—an in- 
expensive entertainment, which yet forms 
a platform enabling the workers to get 
alongside of the men, and, as they frankly 
admit, attracting many who might not 
come at all otherwise ; but once there, they 
are often taken hold of and rescued from 
the mire. 

At one of the meetings a nicely dressed 
young man was heard speaking to a worker 
aside : 

** You don’t remember me, sir ?”’ 

‘No; have I seen you before ?” 

**T was a Free Breakfast man. I have 
work now.” 

‘** And you are doing nicely? Well, I am 
glad that I was not able to recognize you.” 

The evening ends with prayer and ex- 
hortation ; those who have been ‘‘ picked 
up” are seated on the platform at the end 
of the room, and rise one by one to testify 
to their change of life in the face of an in- 
scription which reads : ‘‘*Lestimonies short, 
sharp, and to the point.”” One rises who 
had not wandered far away when rescued. 


He was on the downward path chiefly be- 
cause it seemed the only way open to him. 
Another speaks from the platform of a 


‘* body full of whiskey, and no coat on his . 


.back,”’ when he struggled into the hall and 
safety. ‘‘ I was as low as the lowest among 
you,”’ he says simply, and you look around 
the strange assembly of faces, all more or 
less degraded, many repulsive, expecting to 
see offence expressed, but you find only in- 
terest. 

The exhortations are earnest and direct, 
Men speak as only men who know can speak, 
Driven upward themselves by the implaca- 
ble gaafly of a desire for good, they have 
proven their possession of a spark of the 
divine, else the gadfly might have stung in 
vain ; and it is on their belief in this birth- 
right in others that they base their efforts. 

The language is rough at times, and a 
—_ is always a spade, but it is the speech 
that is understood by the listeners. You 
feel sure that no silver-tongued orator could 
touch these ears so delicately. They listen, 
and nudge one another when hard hit; 
some only half liking it, some enjoying it, 
with acallous lack of self.consciousness, and 
a few of the younger men distinctly sheep- 
ish. All are interested in one way or an- 
other, and the attention is held. The peo- 
ple seem to know the secret of reaching the 
people as no political economist could have 
taught them. There is a pulse of life in. 
describably felt throughout. 

As the workers mingle with the crowd, 
and as one or another gives them reason to 
think that his heart is touched and his dead 
aspirations qnickened, they keep him in 
sight, and when the benches are piled up on 
the platform in preparation for the night, 
he is withdrawn from the human scramble 
on the floor, and given a bed in the separate 
room before mentioned : his first upward 
step. There he lodges till he can be re- 
turned to his home, or be respectably set- 
tled elsewhere with work. It may be tliat 
he has been drinking for days, and is rum- 
soaked to the core. In that case the key is 
quietly turned in the lock, and the poor be- 
sotted carcass nursed from the brute into 
manhood again. When he can once more 
eat and sleep and reason, his choice is given 
him. There is the sty, if he will return to 
it ; and here is a coat for his back, and de- 
cency of life. 

The money expended for the passage 
home, for the decent clothing that made 
seeking and securing work a possibility, or 
for the new start in life, has not always 
found its limit. Again and again these 
sums, refunded with scrupulous care, come 
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back to aid the next poor stumbler. Some 
of the ‘‘ cures” are passed on to the church 
or mission to which they belong, but many 


. still linger about the spot where they first 


looked up to a different existence, and be- 
come the most efficient workers among the 
new-comers. 

Although the Association is now a proven 
factor for good, there must of necessity 
com? times of discouragement, when its 
workers, were they hirelings, might be 
tempted to leave all and ‘‘ go a-tishing.” 
Case after case arises that could only have 
been treated successfully through the fa- 
ther’s fathers. The sour grapes have been 
eaten. 

‘What is your per cent. of success ?” 
one of the workers was asked. 

‘Tt is small; we work with the lowest 
grade of material, and the percent. in prod- 
uct, as every practical man knows, must be 
low in consequence. With a higher grade 
of material comes a higher per cent. of 
product.”’ Another slum sa8F has said : 
** We cannot expect garbage-picking to pay 
well.” 

That the results in this case have been 
what they are is, as has been stated, un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that the Associa- 
tion has been let alone to work out its own 
way to the light. That they are compara- 
tively unknown, and that they do not them- 
selves appreciate the advantage of this, is 
the by a clipping from their monthly 

ulletin, which states with some feeling that 
ten dollars expended in sending out to the 
various churches appeals for aid met a re- 
turn of three dollars and twenty-five cents. 
Those who have tested the liberality of the 
same churches know that, when properly 
approached, the response has been widely 
different. 

But with the growth of the Association, 
with the necessity for music at the meet- 
ings, with the opening of the reading-room 
and Bible classes, has arisen a serious ques- 


. tion. New workers were called, and among 


them came men of a different culture and 
wider knowledge. With rare tact and far- 
seeing self control, they have taken the 

osition of subordinates and assistants only, 

ut they are in touch with another world, 
where “‘ organized charity” has wisely taught 
that, for all that is given, the tale of bricks 
must be exacted in one form or another. 
The very name of ‘‘ Free Breakfast” smacks 
of pay without work in ears thus educated. 
In a natural line of growth, a wholesome 
fear of pauperizing has been aroused in the’ 
Association, and the need of providing work 
for the men who come for Batti and food 


is now recognized. But this involves a 
different home, and one of less uncertain 
tenure ; and lIedgings, if worked for, must 
rise above a standard which, in spite of 
cleanliness, just escapes a charge of lack of 
decency. 

Growth calls for nourishment, which, call- 
ing in turn for the wherewithal, must in- 
evitably bring into touch with the Associa- 
tion a social element hitherto almost exclud- 
ed. With the difficulty of saying in the 
same breath ‘‘Give plenteously’” and 
‘* Hands off”? and with the danger of 
weakening which lies in any other policy, 
opens a new and equally interesting chapter 
of this social experiment. 


THE STILLWATER FAILURE. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 
From The Examiner (Bapt.), New York, August 18, 1892. 


AT least in Stillwater, Minn., the attempt- 
ed marriage between the public school and 
the Roman Catholic parochial school has 
been denied the banns. The amalgamation 
will not continue for another year. The 
good sense and patriotism of the citizens of 
Stillwater have so announced themselves 
that the Roman Catholic parochial school 
must be conducted hereafter as a parochial 
school pure and simple, and not as a hybrid 

ublic-school-parochial-school. At such an 
issue all American citizens who, in accord- 
ance with the genius of our institutions, are 
bound to protest against any union of 
Church and State, may well and heartily 
congratulate themselves. 

It may be well enough to restate the 
method of this proposed, and happily in 
this case defeated, union. It is very neces- 
sary that the American people clearly know 
what it all means. I am sure I am not 
writing in haphazard fashion when I say 
that this proposed plan includes elements 
like these. 

It does not include any the less activity 
on the part of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy in the building and equipping of 
Roman Catholic parochial schools in many 
places. To the parochial school system that 
hierarchy is pledged. As far as possible, to 
segregate the children of Roman Catholic 
parentage from the influences, broadening 
and patriotic, of our public school system, 
is still the unrelaxed intention of that hier- 
archy. 

It does include, wherever it shall seem 
best to the Roman Catholic hierarchy, such 
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a relation to the public school system as shall 
enable them to use the public school sys- 
tem for their own purposes. There are 
places where the hierarchy cannot compass 
the management of the children by their 
own specific parochial schools ; the children 
are too many, the schools too expensive, or 
too poorly equipped. In such cuses, it is 
the purpose of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
to lay hold of and, at least in some sort, 
bend to their special uses, the public school 
system. They want to have schools like 
that accurately designated by a child in 
Stillwater, in answer to an inquiry, ‘‘ Oh, 
you mean the Catholic public school upon 
the hill!’ The name the child gave it is 
significant of the whole plan—a Catholic 
public school. 

This plan involves the separation of the 
children of Roman Catholic parentage from 
the other children of the Republic. Where 
there are such things as ward lines, ward 
lines are to be wiped out as regards these 
special schools. Here is one of the most 
fatal blows at our whole public school sys- 
tem this plan contemplates. Our public 
school system is inclusive. This is exclu- 
sive. That means the mingling of all classes. 
This means the keeping apart of 2 special 
class. That means the general influences 
of the Republic playing upon and fusing the 
children. This means the special influence 
of a special church predominant. Nothing 
can more thoroughly clash with the funda- 
mental idea of our public school system 
than such a notion and method as this. It 
means the resources of the State tasked and 
taxed to make a certain sort of religionists 
—something, in the American view, en- 
tirely foreign from the function of the State. 

This plan involves that the teachers in 
these schools shall be main/y Roman Catho- 
lic. There may be here and there a teacher 
of another sort, but only on the fringe of 
things. The controlling influence in such 
schools is to be always Roman Catholic. 
Here, again, comes destined discord into 
our public school idea. Under such plan 
the boards of education would be obliged to 
ask, not, ‘‘ Is such or such a teacher quali- 
fied to teach ?” but, ‘‘ Is such or such a 
teacher of such sectarian sort that he or she 
can teach in these special schools ?” 

This plan involves the wearing in such 
schools by the Roman Catholic ecclesiastical 
orders, of their peculiar ecclesiastical garb. 
And here, again, is clash with our public 
school idea. The structural thought of that 
is that it shall not be warped toward an 
sectarian instruction. But there are vari- 
ous sorts of instruction—teaching by garb 
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and gesture, as well as by the ear or printed 
age. A Roman Catholic nun or friar jn 
er special dress or his, means primarily and 
predominantly Roman Catholicism. Here 


is the strongest sort of visual sectarian 


teaching. That it is visual does not make 
it any the less sectarian. 

This plan further involves that the title 
of all Fer so-called transferred parochial 
schools shall be always vested in the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, and not in the consti- 
tuted city or town authorities. For some 
ar sum, like a dollar a year, the school 

oards shall have the use of such property, 
Anybody can see that the school boards 
must come thus under special obligations to 
the owners of such properties—the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. If such plan should 
generally prevail it could not but be that the 
hierarchy would come into a most undue 
position of control. If you accept a valu- 
able thing for almost nothing you necessarily 
come under a sort of subjection to him from 
whom you receive such acceptance. Here 
you have an incipient union of Church and 
State. It is impossible to dodge the fact. 
The general carrying out of such a scheme 
as this would simply make the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy a very authoritative fac- 
tor in public school instruction. 

What is the great ‘‘ compromise,” so- 
called, in such a scheme as this? Simply 


that between the hours of nine in the morn- - 


ing and four in the afternoon, while the 
State has control, no sectarian instruction 
shall be given. But up to the moment of 
nine in the morning, and immediately after 
the moment of four in the afternoon, this 
same school, and with Roman Catholic teach- 
ers, and garb, and pupils—there need not 
be the slightest change—becomes imme- 
diately, on the strike of the clock, a full- 
fledged, thorough, intense Roman Catholic 
school. It seems to me it is very difficult 
to see where the great compromise comes 
in. It looks to me rather like capitulation 
of such schools by school boards to secta- 
rian Roman Catholic uses. It is that. It 
is nothing else. More and more, should 
such a scheme get currency, American citi- 
zens would be subjected to the meddling in 
their school affairs of a foreign potentate on 
the Tiber. If Roman Catholics will persist 
in the establishment of denominational 
schools then they must be willing to pay for 
them, as the rest of us do. That is the nib 
of the whole scheme—to get possession of 
public school funds somehow for sectarian 
uses. But this shall never be in our free 
America. It would be the complete wreck- 
age of our entire public school system. 
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All the Americans should rejoice with the 

atriotic citizens of Stillwater, that this 
subtle and utterly disorganizing scheme 
has been defeated amongst them. 


—_——— 


THE LATEST DISCOVERY IN PAL- 
ESTINE. 


BY PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, D.D., LL.D. 


From The Sunday-School Times (Undenom.), Philadelphia, 
August 27, 1892. 

Some time ago I gave the readers of The 
Sunday-School Times an account of the 
work that had been done in Southern Pal- 
estine for the Palestine Exploration Fund 
by that prince of living excavators, Dr. 
Flinders Petrie. He had commenced exca- 
yations at a lofty ¢e// or mound called Tell 
el-Hesy ; and although the time at his dis- 
posal had been short, he had succeeded not 
only in determining the name of the city of 
which the tell is the last record, but also in 
founding the science of Palestinian archeol- 
ogy. He showed that Tell el-Hesy must 
represent the site of Lachish, one of the 
most important of the Jewish fortresses ; and 
he further showed, by means of the pot- 
tery he had discovered in his Egyptian ex- 
cavations, what seem to be the relative ages 
of the various strata of which the mound 
was composed. 

As at Hissarlik or Troy, the several strata 
are the remains of the successive cities 
which rose one above the other on the same 
site. Each stratum or city was character- 
ized by a particular kind of pottery, and one 
of the kinds Dr. Petrie had already met with 
in Egypt in situations where its date could 
be ascertained. He thus obtained a start- 
ing-point for fixing the approximate ages of 
the different strata of the tell, and for ar- 
ranging them in chronological order. The 
lowest stratum, that on the top of which 
all the later towns had been built, went back 
to pre-Israelitish days, if his calculations 
were correct ; and in the massive walls of 
brick by which it was surrounded he accord- 
ingly saw a structure of the Amorite period. 

If Tell el-Hesy were Lachish, and if the 
ruins at the bottom of the mounds were the 
relics of the Amorite city which had been 
stormed and taken by the Israelites, it fol- 
lowed that these ruins ought to contain 
monuments of the age which preceded the 
Israelitish invasion of Canaan. Now, it so 
happened, that, when Dr. Petrie began his 
work at Tell el-Hesy, the cuneiform tablets 
found at Tell el-Amarna in Egypt, and now 
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preserved in the museums of Gizeh and Ber- 
lin, had just been published. Among them 
were letters sent to the Egyptian Pharaohs, 
in the closing years of the eighteenth 
dynasty, by the vassal kings and governors 
of Southern Palestine. These letters gave 
usa good deal of information about Lachish. 
Two of them, in fact, were written by gov- 
ernors of that city, one of whom was named 
Zimridi, or Zimrida, and the other Yabni- 
el. The latter name is substantially the 
same as the biblical Jabin.* 

A letter from the king of Jerusalem in- 
forms us that Zimrida was murdered at 
Lachish by ‘‘ the servants of the [Egyptian] 
king.” It is therefore possible, if not proba- 
ble, that Yabni-el was his successor. It is, 
however, with Zimrida, and not with Yabni- 
el, that we are at present engaged. 

Dr. Petrie left Tell el-Hesy at the begin- 
ning of the summer of 1890, and did not 
return to it again. The committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund was therefore 
disinclined at first to continue the excava- 
tions there. I pleaded, however, on behalf 
of their continuance, and promised that, 
when the ‘‘ Amorite”’ stratum was reached, 
cuneiform tablets would be found in it. 
The committee allowed itself to be persuad- 
ed; and Mr. Bliss, the son of the well- 
known principal of the American college at 
Beyrout, undertook to carry on the work of 
excavating. | 

My promise may seem to have been a rash 
one. But Dr. Petrie had made it clear that 
he had discovered the site of Lachish, and 
that considerable remains of the pre-Israel- 
itish city still existed on the spot. More- 
over, the letters sent to Egypt by the gov- 
ernors of Lachish showed that an official 
correspondence was kept up between them 
and the Egyptian court. There must there- 
fore have been an archive-chamber in the 
palace of Lachish, in which that correspond: 
ence was preserved. As the letters were 
written upon imperishable clay, I felt con- 
fident that sooner or later they would be 
found. I had long believed that libraries 
of clay tablets, similar to those of Babylonia 
and Assyria, once existed in Palestine,— 
Kirjath-Sepher or ‘* Book-town,” + for ex- 
ample, being one of the places where they 
were established ; and the discovery of the 
Tell el-Amarna tablets raised my belief al- 
most to a certainty. Hence my anxiety that 





* Professor Dr. Hilprecht regards these two names as sub- 
stantially different,-- Fabni-c? meaning “ God creates ;** the 
biblical Jabin meaning “ He [that is, the child] is intelligent.” 
—Tue Epirok S. S. T. 

+ While this interpretation of Kirjath-Sepher is the ordinary 
one, there are Semitic scholars who deem it an improbable, or 
indeed an impossible, one.—Tuz Eprror S. 8. T. 
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the excavations begun at Lachish should 
not be allowed to lapse. 

But for a long while the persevering 
labors of Mr. Bliss bore no fruit. A con- 
siderable amount of money and time was 
spent, with little or no result. The com- 
mittee of the fund began to despair. But 
just at the last moment, when the work was 
being suspended for the summer season of 
1892, and Mr. Bliss’s health was demand- 
ing his instant return to Beyrout, the work- 
men found their way to the remains of the 
Amorite Lachish. First of all, Egyptian 
beads and scarabs and Babylonian seal-cylin- 
ders were disinterred, and then came the 
crowning discovery of all. Unfortunately, 
it came on the very morning when the 
workmen were being dismissed, and their 
tuols stored away, and so afforded but a 
Pisgah glance into the promised land. 

The scarabs and beads belong to the age 
of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty ; and on 
one of the beads is the name and royal title 
of Queen Teie, the wife of Amenophis III., 
and the mother of Amenophis IV., to whom 
most of the Tell el-Amarna correspondence 
is addressed. The discovery proves the cor- 
rectness of Dr. Petrie’s arrangement of the 
pottery found in the tell. Among the beads, 
it may be mentioned, are two of amber, 
which testify to trade with the Baltic as far 
back as the century before the exodus. 

Some of the cylinders came, from Baby- 
lonia, and their style indicates that they be- 
long to the period B.C. 2000-1500. One of 
them is of Egyptian porcelain, and must 
have been manufactured in Egypt in imita- 
tion of some Babylonian original, thus 
affording a fresh testimoay to the inter- 
course which existed between the valleys of 
the Euphrates and the Nile. Others, egain, 
are rude copies of Babylonian cylinders, 
many examples of which have already been 
found in the prehistoric tombs of Cyprus, 
as wellasin Pheenicia. Hitherto, it has been 
impossible to assign a date to them and the 
various objects with which they are asso- 
ciated ; the discoveries at Lachish now tell 
us to which age they must be referred. The 
fact is a striking illustration of the way in 
which one archeological discovery throws 
light on another, as well as of the closeness 
of the ties which bound together the na- 
tions of the ancient Oriental world. 

I have said that the last morning of work 
at Tell el-Hesy was productive of a crown- 
ing discovery. <A clay tablet covered with 
cuneiform characters was brought to light. 
As it was claimed by the Turkish govern- 
ment under the firman which permitted ex- 
cavations to be made, casts only of it could 
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be sent to England. ‘The arrival of these 
casts I awaited with considerable anxiety. 
Cuneiform inscriptions on large slabs of 
stone have been forged, of recent years, in 
Palestine, and the telegram which an- 
nounced the discovery of the tablet left me 
in doubt as to whether it might not be one 
of these slabs of stone. When the casts ar- 
rived, however, a glance at them was suffi- 
cient to dispel all doubts. Not only was 
the tablet like the larger part of the Tell 
el-Armana tablets in size and shape, but the 
forms of the characters inscribed upon it re- 
sembled those of the Tell el-Amarna letters, 
which had been sent from southern Pales- 
tine. 

When I began to copy the text, I found 
that the grammar and formula were also 
those to which the correspondence of the 
kings and governors of southern Palestine 
found in Egypt had already accustomed us. 
But this was not all. The name of Zimrida 
twice occurred in the text, thus proving that 
Dr. Petrie had been right in identifying 
Tell el-Hesy with the ancient Lachish. 

No cast, however good, can be as clear as 
the original, and consequently there are one 
or two characters about which I am not cer- 
tain. Moreover, some words occur in the 
letter, for such it is, the meaning of which 
Ido not know. ‘The following translation 
of the tablet, accordingly, is offered only 
tentatively, doubtful words being marked 
byaquery : ‘‘ [To] the governor Bal. . . , 
I... abi prostrate myself at thy feet. 
Verily thou knowest that Baya and Zimrida 
have brought the spoil [?] of the city ; and 
Dan-Hadad says to Zimrida my father, The 
city of Yarami has sent to me [and has| 
given me 3 pieces of . . . wood and 3 slings 
and 3 falchions, since I am appointed over 
the country of the king; but it has acted 
against me ; but unto my death do I remain. 
As regards thy mul which I have brought [?] 
from the enemy, I... , and I have de- 
spatched Bel [?]-banilu ; and . . . rabi-ilu- 
yu-ma [khir| has sent his brother to this 
country to [defend it].” 

The city of Yarami may be the biblical 
Jarmuth, since the latter word is merely a 
plural of which Yarami would be the singu- 
lar.* 

It is difficult at first to realize the full im- 
portance of the discovery which Mr. Bliss 
has made; but the romantic side of it can- 
not fail to strike every one. The archeo- 
logical world has hardly as yet recovered 
from the astonishment caused by the dis- 





* Professor Sayce apparentl; reads the Ilebrew consonants 
as Jarméth (plural), not, as commonly read, Jarmath (singu- 
lar).—THE Epitor 8. 8. T. 
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covery at Tell el-Amarna, in Upper Egypt, 
of cuneiform tablets which contain the cor- 
respondence carried on between Asia and 
Egypt more than three thousand years ago. 
Among them is a letter from a certain Zim- 
rida, the governor of Lachish, in the south 
of Canaan. Scarcely have the letters been 
published and read, when excavations car- 
ried on in southern Palestine, on a site in- 
geniously identified by Dr. Petrie with that 
of Lachish, bring to light a cuneiform tab- 
let similar to those found in Egypt, and be- 
longing to the same age. When it is copied 
and deciphered, it turns out to contain the 
name of the very Zimrida whose acquaint- 
ance we had just made. Since the days of 
Moses, the letter sent by Zimrida to the 
Pharaoh, and the letter which had been 
stored in the archive chamber of his own 
Canaanitish city, had been lying buried be- 
neath the ground. But scarcely has the 
one been disinterred from its long resting- 
place, before the other also is discovered, 
and the two halves of a co:respondence 
which was already past in the time of the 
exodus are again joined together. 

The importance of the discovery is far- 
reaching. It is clear that Mr. Bliss has at 
length made his way to the governor’s pal- 
ace in the Amorite city of Lachish, and is 
already at the entrance to its ancient archive 
chamber. The discovery of one tablet is a 
guarantee for the discovery of others. 
Doubtless the majority of them will be let- 
ters ; but the analogy of the Tell el-Amarna 
collection leads us to believe that letters will 
not be the only form of literature which we 
shall find. The readers of The Sunday- 
School Times have learned from Dr. Zim- 
mern’s article on ‘‘An Old Babylonian 
Legend fron Egypt” that mythological 
texts were also included among the archives 
of the Egyptian Pharaohs; and the fact 
that one of the cities of southern Canaan 
was called Kirjath-Sepher indicates that the 
libraries of Canaan, like the libraries of 
Babylonia, were stocked with veritable 
books. Who knows what is in store for us, 
during the next few years, if only sufficient 
funds can be provided for carrying on the 
costly work of excavation ? Histories of the 
patriarchs, records of Melchizedek and his 
dynasty, old hymns and religious legends, 
may be among the archeological treasures 
that are about to be exhibited to the won- 
dering eyes of the present generation. A 
few years ago such a possibility could not 
have been dreamed of by the wildest imagi- 
nation ; now it is not only a possibility, but 
even a probability. To dig up the sources 
of Genesis is a better occupation than to 





spin theories and dissect the scriptural nar- 
rative in the name of the “‘ higher criticism.” 
A single blow of the excavator’s pick has 
before now shattered the most ingenious 
conclusions of the Western critic; if the 
Palestine Exploration Fund is sufficiently 
supported by the public to enable it to con- 
tinue the work it has begun, we doubt not 
that theory will soon be replaced by fact, 
and that the stories of the Old Testament 
which we are now being told are but myths 
and fictions will prove to be based on a solid 
foundation of truth. 


SCIENCE AND BIBLICAL CRITI- 
CISM. 


BY PROF. CHARLES DE HARLEZ, OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUVAIN, BELGIUM. 
TRANSLATED BY PROF. HOWARD OS- 
GOOD, D.D. 


From The Independent a New York, August 18, 
1892. 


[Professor de Harlez is one of the most em- 
nent European Orientalists, whose work has lain in 
the investigation of the earliest Asiatic literature 
outside of the Bible. His principal works have 
been a translation of the’Avesta, 1875-80 ; Gram- 
mars, Sanscrit, 1877; Avesta, 1879, 2d ed., 1880; 
Pelhvi, 1880 ; Mendchu, 1884 ; ‘‘ Origin of Zoroas-* 
trianism,’’ 1879 ; “ Vedism, Brahmanism and Chris- 
tianity,’’ 1881 ; “ Text of Avesta,’ 1884 ; “ History 
of Empire of Kin,’’ 1887; “ National Religion of 
Oriental Tartars, Mendchu and Mongol, compared 
with Religion of Ancient Chinese,”’ 1888; I-LI, 
“ Cérémoniale de la Chine Antique,” 1890. 

Protessor de Harlez uses Vernes’ “ Hssais Bib- 
liques,’’ to express his view that the “ Higher Criti- 
cism’’ of the Old Testament proceeds on grounds 
that are at war with all sober historical criticism. 
He does not treat the question from the point of 
religion, but from that of science alone. The paper 
is translated from the “ Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Archeology.”’—H. O.] 


WISHING to say something to our readers 
on the chief question discussed in this vol- 
ume, we will pass by all else and concern 
ourselves solely with the purpose which the 
author had in view in giving these essays to 
the public. He proposed to justify the sys- 
tem set forth in his previous work, ‘‘ The 
Results of Biblical Exegesis,” which placed 
the date of the composition of the historical 
(i.e., the Hexateuch and Judges) and pro- 
phetic books of the Bible, between the 
fourth and second century B.c. This sys- 
tem has found few adherents, and has 
drawn upon its author sharp criticism to 
which he would now offer a victorious reply. 
Has he succeeded? his is the question we 
are about to examine in a few words. 

In the first place we acknowledge that the 
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bearing of Professor Vernes in this discus- 
sion is most courteous. He is not a rude 
contemner of what others regard as sacred. 
He seeks the truth as he conceives it, and 
according to his peculiar views, but in such 
manner that conservatives cannot charge 
him with wounding them. He seeks rather 
to be of service to them by showing them a 
field where, according to him, they are im- 
pregnable. On this field he wishes to be 
one with them. It gives me pleasure to ac- 
knowledge the honorable and gentlemanly 
method of his discussion ; but it would be 
impossible for me to follow his advice, be- 
cause it lies outside of the discussion of the 
principles of the science of religions. In 
saying that I place myself solely on scientific 
grounds ; for scientific motives alone urge 
me to consider inadmissible both the princi- 
ple on which Professor Vernes builds his 
theory and the arguments by which he sup- 
ports it.” 

I do not intend here to enter into the 
depths of the debate. A passive but not in- 
different observer of the battles around the 
biblical Troy, other cares have kept me far 
from this field. I limit myself, therefore, 
to some observations of a nature to influence 
the conclusions of these interminable de- 
bates. Professor Vernes will pardon me if 
I state here in all sincerity the impression 
made upon me by reading the essential por- 
tions of his work. One is surprised by the 
feebleness of the arguments brought forward 
to sustain propositions of exceptional im- 

ortance. Speaking in a general way, it 

as always astonished me to see the con- 
trast—on one side, the facility with which, 
against all probability, the most distant an- 
tiquity possible is accorded to works like the 
Avesta and the Rig-Veda ; and, on the other, 
the endeavors which are made to bring down 
as near as possible to our times the date of 
the composition of the Bible. On the one 
side everything is interpreted in favor of the 
sacred books of India or Eran, and, on the 
otner, everything is claimed against the 
sacred books of the Jews. Why this differ- 
ence? I am not called upon to explain it ; 
I only state it, and ask that we proceed 
logically and apply everywhere the same 
rules ; that the Bible be treated on the sci- 
entific field like any other historical re- 
ligious monument. 

To return to our main point : The funda- 
mental principle which Professor Vernes 
believes is scientifically impregnable, is, that 
every literary monument withont external, 
ancient, historical, epigraphical or other 
witnesses, which authenticates its date of 
composition, must be referred to the first 
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of these, which testify of its existence at a 
certain epoch and must be dated immedi- 
ately preceding this epoch ; always provid- 
ing that the monument in question is not 
incompatible with the character of this 
period of the history of the world. Since 
the main portion of the Bible was not certi- 
fied until the end of the third century B.c., 
it is scientifically necessary to consider it as 
written in the preceding century, or a few 
years before that. 

It is astonishing that one as judicious as 
Professor Vernes did not immediately per- 
ceive the vice of this argument: ‘‘ A book 
has no date before a certain time, therefore 
it was written a short time before this.” 
Logically one would say, “‘ therefore its date 
is uncertain ;” any other conclusion is ille- 
gitimate. By reasoning as Professor Vernes 
proposes, we should be compelled to place 
many a Greek and Latin author among the 
writers of the Middle Ages; the Chinese 
Shu-King and Shi- King would belong to the 
second century B.c. ; the Avesta corld not 
be older than the first century of our era, 
and the Vedas not as old as the Avesta. 

Professor Vernes, it is true, adds that the 
document in question must show by its 
characteristics that it agrees with the late 
date assigned to it; but that is a very un- 
certain and subjective criterion, for what 
one may decide as belonging to a certain 
time, another will declare is incompatible 
with ifs characteristics, and though that 
were regarded by the whole world as incon- 
testable, yet no final decision could be 
reached in this way. For, because a docu- 
ment may fit into acertain time, it does not 
by any means follow that it belongs there. 
It must be proved that it cannot belong to 
any other period. But in the subject under 
discussion it is just the contrary. 

This method of procedure is not per- 
mitted in science. In every other case 
where a people leaves continuous annals and 
these annals are of a serious and historical 
character, their testimony 1s accepted so far 
as it is not contrary to all probability. And 
if it is thought that these annals contain 
legends or fables, a careful search is made 
to find out how much truth is hidden under 
these popular fancies. That is the funda- 
mental principle of historical criticism in 
this matter. It is most important to apply 
it to the case in hand, since the condition 
required by Professor Vernes to establish 
the opposing principle cannot be obtained. 
The narratives and ideas that fill the Penta- 
teuch, Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings 
are utterly at variance with the spirit of the 
times chosen by Professor Vernes. The 
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first of these are the outcome of a primitive 
civilization, with sorie traces of savagery, 
which could not have been imagined during 
the period of quiet and social well being 
when Professor Vernes supposes they were 
produced. It passes my power of belief and 
all historical probability to regard the laws 
of Exodus and Leviticus as invented by the 
contemporaries of Alexander the Great. 

It is not only the general contents of these 
books, but the smallest details are at war 
with this adaptation. Take ove example 
among a thousand. ‘“‘A stranger shalt 
thou not wrong, neither shalt thou oppress 
him ; for ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt” (Ex. 22:21; 23: 9). Can we be- 
lieve that we have here a writer, a legislator 
of the third century B.c. ? Suggesting as 
the motive of an important law, which was 
opposed to the customs of his people, an 
imaginary fact, invented by him, which 
must have taken place a thousand years be- 
fore, in place of resting this law on the 
events of the captivity which still burned in 
the memories and hearts of the people ? 
Can we believe that the obscure words of 
the dying Jacob (Gen. 49) were invented in 
the third century B.c. ? We cannot now 
enter on further details, which would re- 
quire a volume. We only remark as re- 
spects Exodus that chapters 21-23 do not 
necessarily imply the sole sanctuary, as 
Professor Vernes thinks. There is no 
proof of this there. Perhaps Professor 
Vernes believes that he finds it in 21:14 
and 23:19. But plainly it is not there. 
In 21:14, it is said: ‘‘ If a man come pre- 
sumptuously upon his neighbor to slay him 
with guile, thou shalt take him from mine 
altar.”” Surely here it is not a question of 
a single altar, as one can prove by 20 : 24, 
where the same word “‘ altar” is used. In 
23:19 ‘* the house of Jehovah” is no more 
one temple or one sanctuary than the bar- 
ren spot without an altar, where Jacob saw 
the ladder reaching to heaven, which he 
called ‘‘ the house of God.” The remainder 
of chapter 23 proves, like the preceding 
content, that it has to do with the journey 
in the desert, and that the sole sanctuary 
was prescribed only for the promised land 
many years after this (Deut. 12: 8-14; 
comp. Ley. 17 which speaks of another 
matter). 


If we pass from the fundamental princi- 


ple of Professor Vernes to the criticism of 
the separate books of the Bible, we cannot 
agree with him. Speaking generally, it is 
impossible to admit that a fraud so colossal 
could have succeeded under the conditions 
supposed ; that the Jews after the exile 


permitted, through deceit and forgery, to 
be imposed on themselves a Draconian set 
of laws like those of Leviticus and foreign 
to their mode of thought. We cannot even 
conceive that the priests of that time could 
have harbored the idea. In order that a 
mystification of this sort should succeed, the 
Jewish nation must have been composed on 
the one side of a people utterly unlettered 
and stupid and with no memory of the past, 
and, on the other side, of a priesthood sen- 
sational and enterprising, all perfectly unit- 
ed and incapable of betraying the secret of 
their trickery. Between these two extremes 
there could have been no middle class. Our 
readers know that such was not the case. 
And as respects the prophets, can one 
conceive the priests of the fourth or sec- 
ond century B.c. suddenly coming before 
the people with books fallen from hea- 
ven, containing prophecies of events that 
took place centuries before, and the people, 
great and little, educated and ignorant, 
kindly believing that these lucubrations, 
ridiculous as ex post facto, had existed for 
centuries in the midst of the nation with- 
out ever being known by them? If there 
has ever been a miracle, this was one. We 
can only glance at this point. 

Let us take a glance at the criticism of 
the parts of the Old Testament. The Penta- 
teuch (it is said) could not have been com- 
posed in ancient times for the two follow- 
ing reasons: 1, It is not a strict order, 
contains repetitions, incongruities, even con- 
tradictions ; 2, its legislation is a work of 
reflection which could not have been made 
at. the beginning of a new-born society. I 
do not hesitate to assert that the first argu- 
ment proves precisely the contrary of Pro- 
fessor Vernes’s inference from it. It is not 
at a time of social peace, quiet and reflec- 
tion, that a priesthood with ever so little 
intelligence could produce a work of this 
kind. <A work, with want of order, with 
repetitions not identical, with incongruities, 
with facts ditticult to harmonize, could only 
be the product of daily journals kept by 
many, or the union of many documents con- 
sidered worthy of too much respect to be 
altered at all, even to better the form of it. 
The character assigned to the Pentateuch 
by Professor Vernes is, therefore, the proof 
of its antiquity. 

The second argument brings us again 
face to face with one of the purely subjec- 
tive considerations of which biblical criti- 
cism presents only too many examples. 
Who knows what might be the legislation 
of all nascent societies? Who can mark 
out the impassable limits? Do we forget 
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the history of the early Mandchu and the 
short time in which the hordes of Aguda 
formed an empire and counsellors discussed 
the highest economical questions and re- 
solved on the adoption of free trade ? Let 
any one study, even superficially, the legis- 
lation of Exodus and Leviticus and he will 
be convinced that it could have been made 
only for a very primitive, somewhat savage 
people, of a high antiquity ; afar off it tells 
of the desert and of an early people. It 
would be superfluous to prove this. 

But is it true, admitting the high an- 
tiquity of the Book of Leviticus, that the 
people were a nascent society? Were they 
not an accidental or constrained union of 
nomadic tribes leading for the first time a 
regulated life? Not at all. They had lived 
for centuries with one of the most civilized 
nations of that time, and their leaders had 
been edycated in the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians. Could not these leaders have con- 
ceived a code similar to that of Exodus and 
Leviticus? One might be astonished that 
they did not do better, if one did not know 
both the people and their ways. 

If Exodus was only a post-exile forgery, 
would we be able to discover the stopping- 
ee of the Israelites in their flight fro. 

igypt ? If it was this forgery, the forgers 
must have copied the religious usages of 
Babylon and not those of Egypt. But it 
was Egypt and not Babylon they were for- 
bidden to imitate. 

According to Professor Vernes the Book 
of Judges could not have been written until 
after the return from exile and the restora- 
tion of the Jewish nation, because here and 
there are found satirical thrusts against 
royalty. I have asked myself often how 
men of jndicious and enlightened minds 
could be satisfied with arguments of this 
kind. It would seem as if the books of the 
Bible were pieces on the chessboard, which 
may be placed anywhere in time, according 
to the pleasure of the mover. Satires against 
rovalty fit into a time when the Jews were 
grieved with kings ; then we will place this 
book there. That is the method. And it 
is seriously supposed that this is an argu- 
ment of some worth! Evenif this argu- 
ment could be shown, what would that 
prove ? When have men ever reasoned 
thus ? Are these censorious traits foreign 
to the times of the Judges ? Did not the 
people then have good reason to praise 
neighboring kings ? Even under a mon- 
archical government is satire always out of 
place and impossible ? This argument is 
without substance. 

Again, Professor Vernes tells us that the 


historical books could not have been written 
while the events narrated were taking place 
or shortly afterward, because the historian 
draws from them lessons for the people, of 
happiness following fidelity to God, of mis- 
ery following the violation of his laws. 
This presumption might be of some worth 
in abstract criticism, if the Bible were the 
only monument of high antiquity bearing 
this character ; but the facts are otherwise. 
The cuneiform inscriptions of Babylon and 
Assyria show us the sovereigns of these 
countries always concerned about the wor- 
ship of their gods, and the inevitable conse- 
quences of their fidelity or neglect. The 
sane view is held by the Singers of the 
Vedas ; and the Shu-king, like the Bible, is 
a continued hymn to the divine or heavenly 
Providence, that upholds the sovereigns who 
are faithful in their duties to the Master of 
Heaven, and casts down those who forget 
them and do not worship him as they 
should. On the grounds of simple reason, 
why then could not the biblical annals have 
been written in the same spirit ? 

As to the Psalms, which Professor Vernes 
puts among the latest writings in the Bible, 
we must limit ourselves to a few remarks. 
David was a warrior king; that is incon- 
testable ; but he was not a warrior by na- 
ture, and war was forced on him. He was 
for a long time the player on the harp who 
charmed Saul and stilled his frenzy by his 
song and music. He has not been the only 
one whose hand has grasped both the sword 
and the lyre. Without going further away, 
there is Frederick the Great, whose military 
cares did not prevent his cultivation of let- 
ters or his turning a madrigal. Is it at all 
strange that the king, who danced and 
played on the harp before the holy ark, 
who was the restorer of the sacred ceremo- 
nies and of liturgical song, should have com- 
egg or caused to be composed a great num- 

er of songs? Many of those attributed to 
him fall in so completely with the circum- 
stances which are said to have occasioned 
them that thev cannot be torn apart except 
in an arbitrary way. Here is an instance 
where we should follow the principle of the 
agreement of time which Professor Vernes 
applies so often. For instance, the 132d 
Psalm, where David speaks of himself and 
swears that he will not enter his palace 
until he has found a place of habitation for 
the God of Jacob ; can it be imagined that 
it was composed at another time, and of all 
times, two or three centuries before our era ? 
There is the elegy on the death of Saul and 
Jonathan as well as the hymn of 2 Sam. 7, 
composed by David. To dispute the authen- 
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ticity against all these witnesses is easy, but 


is it scientific ? 


Again, as to the numerous Psalms, in 
which royalty plays an clevated and prevail- 
ing part, could they have been written cen- 
turies after the kings had disappeared ; the 
very centuries when it is supposed the Jews 
were given to satire against kings ? There 
are also Psalms in which all the events of 
the exodus and the history of Israel as far 
as the first king, are recalled. What ra- 
tional principle allows their being carried 
eight or nine centuries further on? These 
form a large number whose date would be 
irrevocably fixed, if it was a question of any 
other book than the Bible. 

Let the criticism of the Psalms be as 
thorough as possible because of their excep- 
tional character ; but let it be in accordance 
with the rules of logic and general criti- 
cism. This is what we must require in all 
cases. It has been said, for instance, that 
the Psalms were the war-songs of the Mac- 
cabees, so that at one time we are told that 
these sacred hymns are irreconcilable with 
the military character of David ; and, again, 
that they form the hymn-book of a people 
always under arms. Of all things we ought 
to be on our guard against subjective im- 
pressions. How have the literary character- 
istics of certain writings been amplified in 
order to separate those which tradition 
ascribes to the same author. Nevertheless, 
there is nothing more deceptive than this 
criterion, though it may have a semblance 
of reality. How many authors are always 
the same ? Qn the other side, how many 
show the influence on them of circum- 
stances, surroundings, of their own change 
of character and life? If history had not 
given unimpeachable witness, if the facts 
had not passed under our eyes, could we be- 
lieve that the author of ‘“‘ The Cid” and 
** Les Horaces” was the author of ‘* Otho 
and Attila” ? that the same pen wrote ‘“‘ La 
Thébiéide,”’ “‘ Les Plaideurs,’’ as well as 
** Phéedre”” and “‘ Athalie’? Would we 
not laugh at one who would attribute to the 
same poet ‘* Les Méditations” as well as 
“ Jocelyn” and ‘* L’ Ange Déchu,” or who 
would assert that the monarchical and Chris- 
tian celebrant of the birth of the Duke of 
Bordeaux was also the author of ‘‘ Le Roi 
8s Amuse” and ‘‘ Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer”? All this shows that personal taste 
1s @ very uncertain guide. Why should 
these simple and elementary facts be for- 
gotten when one begins to dissect the Bible ? 

As regards the Hexateuch, all the efforts 
made to bring it this side the Exile will al- 
ways mee’ these impassable obstacles ; the 





impossibility of the success of such a gigan- 
tic forgery, unheard of in the history of the 
world ; the nature of these books, incom- 
patible with the state of Asiatic civilization 
after Cyrus ; the absolute failure of indica- 
tions warranting the hypothesis of a social 
change so radical and important. That 
there might have been alterations, additions, 
errors of transcriptions, etc., all historical 
criticism warrants us in supposing. 

Let us mark this fact. On one side testi- 
monies, exterior, positive, exact, are de- 
manded before admitting the antiquity of 
the Pentateuch, which has in its favor pos- 
session and presumption ; on the other side, 
not even the slightest historical indication 
of the great fact of the late forgery, not the 
least, most distant allusion is demanded for 
justification of the change and determina- 
tion of date, against which so many facts 
vigorously protest. Can we then accept a 
hypothesis and subjective impressions open 
to such grave mistakes? Or, may we treat 
the biblical books as the pieces of a Chinese 
puzzle, to be put here and there according 
to the feeling and taste of each one? In a 
scientific point of view the consequences of 
this course are most disastrous. The most 
interesting and important documents con- 
cerning the first civilization of Asia are will- 
ingly given up. The advantage of begin- 
ning anew and going on will not compensate 
for this loss. 


EXPOSITION OF THE FIRST EPIS- 
TLE OF ST. JOHN. 


BY THE REV. PROFESSOR ROTHE, D.D. 
From The Expository Times (Zdinburgh), August, 1892. 


Chapter ii. 18-23.—“ Children, it is the last hour: 
and as ye have heard that the autichrist cometh, 
even now have there arisen many antichrists ; 
whereby we know that it is the last hour. They 
have gone out from us, but they were not of us ; 
for if they had been of us, they would have con- 
tinued with us. But they had to be made mani- 
fest ; because not all are of us. And ye havean 
anvinting from the Holy Oae, and ye know all 
things. I have not written unto you that ye know 
not the truth, but that ye know it, and that no 
lie is of the tru.h. Who is the liar but he that 
denieth that Jesus is the Christ? This is the anti- 
christ, that denieth the Father and the Son. Who- 
soever denieth the Son, the same hath not the Fa- 
ther ; he that confesseth the Son hath the Father 
also.”’ 


Ver. 18. In ver. 17 John had support- 
ed his exhortation to denounce the love of 
the world by pointing to the fact that the 
world passeth away. He now, in verse 18, 
strengthens the force of this latter consid- 
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eration by remarking that the moment of 
the passing away of the (material) earthly 
world is near at hand: ‘‘ J¢ is the last 
hour.” This expression denotes the junc- 
ture of the dissolution of the world (consum- 
matio mundi), which juncture occurs with 
the reappearing of the Redeemer. Jewish 
theology divided the whole duration of the 
world into two great periods or xons, which 
were separated by the appearing of the Mes- 
siah,viz. into the present and the future eon. 
At the close of the present period the long- 
looked-for Messiah would appear, redeem 
His people, judge the heathen nations, and 
begin His reign on earth. ‘This notion was 
cherished also by the Christians along with 
the terms expressing it ; but as entertained 
by them it had to undergo an essential 
modification. From the Christian point of 
view the line of demarcation between the 
two zons could not be the appearing of the 
Redeemer that had already taken place, but 
only His still impending second appearing 
in Messianic glory, His reappearing. They, 
therefore, looked upon the last hour as still 
future. John must also declare to his read- 
ers upon what it is that he bases his state- 
ment, that it is already, in this sense, the 
**Jast hour.” He says that the peculiar 
sign of the immediate nearness of the last 
hour, the appearance, viz., of the antichrist, 
is already plainly manifest. When he adds 
that his readers had already heard this, he 
takes for granted that this doctrine was an 
element of the evangelical teaching as gen- 
erally proclaimed (vide Matt. xxiv. 5 ff., 
11, 23-26 ; Mark. xiii. 22 f.; Acts xx. 29 
f.; 2 Tim. iii. 1 ff. ; and more especially 
the Apocalypse). John expretsly distin- 
guishes the antichrists from the antichrist. 
The former are the forerunners of the lat- 
ter ; the elements, as it were, out of which 
he is to be formed by their suddenly unit- 
ing together. According to vers. 19-23, iv. 
1-3, 6; 2 John ver. 7, they are false teach- 
ers. From the comiag upon the scene of 
many such antichristian false teachers, John 
now infers the existence and activity of the 
antichrist himself. But who is this anti- 
christ ? This expression is found only in 
John’s Epistles (here and in ver. 22, iv. 3 ; 
2 John ver. 7). Like the expression ‘‘ he 
that opposeth” of 2 ‘Thess. ii. 4, it denotes 
the power that is opposed to Christ and His 
kingdom. This notion also derives sub- 
stantially from Jewish theology. As a sure 
token of the coming of the Messiah the Jews 
thought of an evil, grievous time with great 
moral corruption, false prophets, war, deso- 
lation, and the like, whereby the appearing 
of the Messiah would be equally hindered 
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externally and hastened on inwardly. And 
just as they connected all salvation with the 
person of the Messiah, so they began very 
early to think of all the evil of the wicked, 
troublous time, of all anti-Messianic wicked- 
ness and power, as united in an ideal person, 
a caricature of the Messiah. To this ideal 
perron later Jewish theology also gives the 
name Armillus; the earlier Jews usually 
call him Gog (so also Rev. xx. 8 ff.), the 
source from which this notion at first pro- 
ceeded being the passage in Ezekiel regard- 
ing Gog (KEzek..xxxvili. 8), to which was 
afterwards added the description in Daniel 
of the anti-theocratic Antiochus Epiphanes. 

The presupposition, from which John 
starts here, was the general presupposition 
of those early Christian days; but the re- 
sult did not confirm it. It overleaped the 
whole historical process between the appear- 
ing and the return of the Redeemer. Even 
yet the Christian heart is apt to do so ; for 
the Christian would fain see the present 
age attain its goal, because he seeks, and is 
sure of finding, his true life only in the 
future. But God has not made the task of 
His people so easy and agreeable. ‘This has 
been the experience also of all the following 
generations. They had to betake them- 
selves to the historical work of Christianity 
upon the world. We now rather believe 
that: the kingdom of the Lord can only come 
very slowly. We are only too apt to give 
up the faith and the confident expectation 
of an actual kingdom of the consummation 
of all things as the outcome of all these de- 
velopments. But we should not surrender 
this faith, notwithstanding the growing 
clearness of our insight into the necessity 
of a long and tedious development. Al- 
though the chiliasm of these early Christian 
days was mistaken in its calculations, it be- 
longs in its essential contents to Christian 
hope ; and the latter is* necessary to the 
healthiness of Christianity. 

The expectation of the antichrist John 
also sets forth as being generally entertained 
by Christians. In his opinion the eschato- 
logical doctrines are an essential part of the 
Christian faith. Nowadays they are looked 
upon as merely incidental appendages of the 
faith. But we cannot have a theory of the 
universe without the condition, with which 
the process of development closes, becoming 
clear tous. This end of the.process of de- 
velopment alone sets before us the goal, 
with reference to which all the steps of our 
own walk in life must be calculated. Among 
these doctrines John distinctly includes the 
notion of an antichrist. He clearly expects 
that the development of the world will in- 
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yolve an absolute opposition to Christ. He 
does not proceed upon the assumption that 
the world will be overcome without a con- 
test ; but that over against the kingdom of 
Christ there will be formed a hostile king- 
dom, the opposition of which will become 
more and more pronounced. In proportion 
as the knowledge of Christ unfolds its whole 
ethical activity in the world, aversion to 
Christ will also become decisive enmity 
against Him; which enmity presupposes 
the knowledge, and indeed the right knowl- 
edge of Him. John conceives of this king- 
dom as one that grows gradually. The 
antichrist is the culmination of a series of 
relatively antichristian manifestations with- 
in the Christian world. It is only gradually 
that absolute hostility to Christ develops 
beyond the stage of the mere aversion to 
Him, which still goes hand in hand with a 
relative ignorance of Him. ‘Thus the life 
of the Christian and of Christian humanity 
appears in a very earnest, but by no means 
gloomy light. On the one hand, the glory 
of the Christian life is continually growing ; 
it strikes deeper and deeper roots into the 
general life of humanity On the other 
hand, it becomes involved in an ever harder 
battle with the antichristian powers. The 
battle becomes hotterand hotter ; more and 
more it becomes a mortal combat. 

Ver. 19. The mention of the many anti- 
christs leads the apostle to give a fuller ex- 
planation of the many fa‘se teachers who 
arose in the midst of Christendom itself 
(Acts xx. 30). They were certainly a 
phenomenon calculated to surprise and dis- 
turb his readers. An apostolic instruction, 
which told them how they should judge of 
such teachers, must have been very accept- 
able to them. John shows them, first of 
all, how such a phenomenon, which was 
startling to their Christian consciousness, 
. to which an apostasy from faith in the Re- 
deemer must have seemed psychologically 
impossible, was to be accounted for; and 
then, in the second place, what purpose it 
was designed to serve in the plan of the 
divine government. He thus prevented it 
from becoming an actual occasion of stum- 
bling to them. ‘The apostasy, he says, of 
these false teachers from Christ is intelligi- 
ble ; for it is no real apostasy. They never 
really belonged to Christ, notwithstanding 
the fact that they formerly belonged exter- 
nally to our fellowship. He distinguishes 
sharply between a Christian fellowship that 
is inner and therefore real, and one that is 
only external and therefore merely seeming ; 
a distinction which remains valid for all 
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time, but by which the worth of external 
participation in Christian fellowship must 
not be depreciated. This external partici- 
pation, it is true, is by itself insufficient, 
just as internal participation is by itself 
alone insufficient. But external fellowship 
may become for every one the natural occa- 
sion of attaining to inner fellowship, and is 
indeed the condition of such attainment. 
The expression, ‘‘ they went out from us,”’ 
describes the going forth and separation of 
these teachers from external Christian fel- 
lowship. ‘‘ But they were not of us,” 1.e. 
they did not belong to us inwardly (John 
viii. 23). For he who has once really be- 
longed to the inner and real Christian fel- 
lowship cannot possibly ever fall away from 
it. Psychologically also an apostasy from 
Christ and from Christians seems unthink- 
able. For him who through faith and love 
really knows Christ and fellowship with the 
brethren in Christ, it is psychologically im- 
possible to give up this fellowship. He 
may take ever so many retrograde steps, 
but he cannot dissolve it altogether. Wher- 
ever, therefore, we find an actual apostasy 
in the case of one whom we formerly re- 
garded as belonging to Christ, we may con- 
fidently assume with John that his previous 
fellowship was merely seeming and external. 
This joyous confidence that, if he once be- 
longs to Christ, no one will pluck him out 
of His hand should dominate the Christian. 
But he must belong to Him entirely ; other- 
wise the most deplorable retrograde steps 
are possible (vide iii. 6). 

The apostle now also points to the fact 
that this apostasy is not an accidental occur- 
rence, but that it clearly servesa divine pur- 
pose, viz. to bring to the light the false 
Christians who are to be found in the Chris- 
tian community, and so to occasion a neces- 
sary sifting within it (cf. 1 Cor. xi. 19). 
** Because not all are of us” states the rea- 
son why the making manifest of the false 
Christians was a divine purpose. This 
making manifest had become necessary, 
because, contrary to the natural presup- 
position, xot all who belong externally to 
the Christian community also belong to it 
inwardly and truly. If this is so, then it is 
an urgent necessity for the Christian com- 
munity that its false members be unmasked, 
and that it be rid of all illusion regardin 
them. Every such sifting, however painfu 
it may be, is an essential furthering of the 
Christian community. It is not afraid of 
becoming smaller ; for its real interest is 
not in its magnitude, but in its purity. It 
is upon the latter that Christian life actu- 
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ally depends. Siftings are necessary in 
Christendoin at all times; and the times 
when they occur are always blessed times. 
Ver. 20. The iustruction we have just 
developed regarding the false teachers 
awakens in John the fear lest it might 
Sere do some damage to his readers. 
t might suggest to them that he did not 
credit them with such insight into the mat- 
ter, and that he looked upon them as being 
exposed to the danger of being led astray by 
these false teachers. He accordingly at 
once expressly guards against such a mis- 
understanding. He says to them: ye your- 
selves know all this perfectly in virtue of 
the Holy Spirit who dwells in you and en- 
lightens you. I have not written it to you 
as if I were of opinion that you do not 
know how to counsel yourselves in this 
matter. It is rather distinctly implied in 
my words that ye have a clear consciousness 
of the truth. He, at the same time, indi- 
cates the source from which he derives their 
knowledge. Their illumination is not the 
consequence of a natural intellectual de- 
velopment, it is a communication of the 
Spirit which proceeds from Christ ; it is the 
anointing from the Holy One. That the 
Holy Spirit is to be understood by this 
anointing, is clear from iii. 24 and ii. 27. 
Just as Christ, the Holy One, was anointed 
with the Holy Spirit in all its fulness (John 
in. 34), and is therefore called the . Holy 
One (the Christ), so they that believe in 
Him have also been anointed with the same 
Holy Spirit, each in his several measure (2 
Cor. i. 21, 22), and for that very reason are, 
and are called, Christians. (This passage 
certainly does not contain an allusion to the 
anointing that took place on the occasion 
of a man’s baptism ; it is more natural to 
suppose that it was made the apostolic and 
canonical basis of that rite.) ‘The Holy 
One, from whom they have the anointing, 
is Christ ; for the bestowal of the Holy 
Spirit is always represented as being the 
peculiar function of Christ (John xv. 26, 
xvi. 7, 13-15 ; Acts ii. 33) ; for which rea- 
son the Holy Spirit is expressly called the 
Spirit of Christ. Verse 27 compels us to 
decide here in favour of this interpretation. 
There we read : ‘‘ The anointing which ye 
have received from Him,”’ which is said un- 
mistakably of Christ. The emphasis lies 
here upon Christ’s holiness. The new 
principle, by which his readers are permeat- 
ed, is a holy one ; and therefore a fellowship 
with the false teachers and the false teach- 
ing, an illusion as to the true character of 
these, is to them impossible ; they have an 


abhorrence of everything that is contrary to 
God. It belongs to the idea of holiness, 
that our self-consciousness stands related in 
a negative attitude to everything that is sin- 
ful, and reacts against it. 

“Ye know all things,” i.e. everything 
that I am able to teach you in regard to this 
matter. It is natural to suppose that John 
is led to express himself thus because the 
Holy Spirit is expressly characterized by the 
Saviour Himself as the Spirit of truth, who 
will teach His disciples all things, and guide 
them into all truth (John xiv. 17, xv. 26, 
xvi. 13). In virtue of his anointing with 
the Holy Spirit the Christian is in complete 
possession of that fundamental knowledge 
whereby all error is, in principle, excluded. 
The Christian certainly cannot boast of 
omniscience ; his knowledge also is in part ; 
but the great distizction between the limita- 
tion of his knowledge and that of the natu- 
ral man consists in this, that in the knowl- 
edge of Christ Himself and in the knowl- 
edge of God in Christ the Christian possesses 
the ultimate elements of all knowledge, the 
neath] of the knowledge of all truth, the 

ey to all knowledge. Thereby everything 
appears to him in its true light. All that is 
now required is that his eye increasingly 
apprehends, with perfect clearness, the in- 
dividual objects, for the perception of which 
he has gained the right point of view. The 
knowledge of his Redeemer and of his God 
in the Redeemer must be to him the ulti- 
mate certainty, in accordance with which he 
estimates all the rest of his knowledge. 

Ver. 21. In this verse John adds that in 
what he wrote in vers. 18 and 19 he was 
far from expressing any doubt as to his 
readers’ knowledge of what he there im- 

arts to them; that he rather expressed 

is conviction of being in thorough sympa- 
thy with them. The ¢ruth, which his read- 
ers know, is the Christian truth, the evan- 
gelical truth as a whole. I have written 
unto you, he adds, that no lie is of the 
(Christian) truth, and consequently that 
that deceitful false teaching does not derive 
from the Christian truth, does not have its 
principle in it ; that it has, on the contrary, 
— from the antichristian principle ; 
that the false teachers in question have 
never really stood within Christianity. 
With this John resumes the thought, from 
which he had been turned aside by vers. 20 
and 21, and develops it further in what fol- 
lows. 

Ver. 22. It is presupposed in the last 
clause of ver. 21 that the false teaching 
spoken of in this section is a lie, and noth- 
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ing less ; that it is by no means a mere un- 
conscious error. This presupposition, how- 
ever, required a justification, which John 
gives here by an appeal to the consciousness 
of his readers. Have I said'too much when 
I called the false teaching, which we are 
considering, a lie? The liar is the liar 
strictly so called, the fundamental, essen- 
tial liar, the liar in all his magnitude. 
What else is the real fundamental lie, if 
not the denial that Jesus is the Christ ? 
As regards the false teachers spoken of 
here, it seems, at first, as if this denial 
should be understood not absolutely, but 
only relatively. For, according to iv. 2, 
they merely denied docetically that Jesus 
actually existed as true man, not that He 
was the Messiah. But with the denial of 
the reality of His human existence they in 
point of fact, by an inevitable consequence, 
did away with the reality of the Messianic 
work, the work of redemnption. Whoever 
denies that Jesus is the Christ is not merely 
the real, genuine liar ; as such he is even 
(as already stated in ver. 18) the antichrist, 
the very arch-liar. In the idea of the anti- 
christ 1s implied not merely the denial of 
Jesus as the Christ, but also the denial of 
both Christ and God. According also to 2 
Thess. ii. 4 the denial of the Father is im- 
plied in the idea of the antichrist. In this 
denial there is presupposed the knowledge 
- of Jesus and the knowledge of Him as the 
Christ, which knowledge the false teachers 
had, seeing they had formerly belonged to 
the Christian community. Precisely be- 
cause the knowledge of Jesus as the Christ, 
the Redeemer, is the ultimate certainty to 
him who really possesses it, John cannot 
comprehend how such aone could deny this 
truth without at the same time renouncing 
truth altogether. It is denied that Jesus of 
Nazareth is the One through whom the 
needs of the naturally sinful man find their 
real and full satisfaction. Whoever denies 
this must have given up all inner sense of 
truth whatever. If one has this inner sense 
of truth, he cannot behold Jesus without 
finding in Him all that he needs for his 
specific human wants. Every one will have 
this experience who really knows Christ and 
believes in Him. 

Ver. 23. The assertion that the false 
teachers in question also deny the Father is 
justified here by the further assertion that 
the denial of Jesus as the Christ, or the de- 
nial of the Son (which denial naturally pre- 
supposes a real knowledge of Him), of 
necessity involves also the denial of the 
Father. ‘This assertion lies at the very 
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root of John’s whole Christian theory of 
the universe (John iii. 18, viii. 19, xiv. 1, 
i. 14-18, xii. 44 f. ; cf. also Matt. xi. 27). 
Seeing God is in Christ in an essential man- 
ner, one cannot deny the Son of God in 
Christ without therewith at the same time 
denying God Himself. This thought John 
expresses in the literary manner character- 
istic of him, now negatively, and now 
affirmatively. The words, ‘‘he hath the 
Father also,” denote the spiritual possession 
of the Father ; the possession of Him in 
faith, in knowledge, in confessing, in love, 
etc. But they also imply the idea of keep- 
ing, adhering, holding fast. Whoever de- 
nies the Son cannot hold fast by the Fa- 
ther ; he must inevitably = the nature 
of the case) let God govalso. For he who 
in the perception of the man Jesus does not 
directly behold God Himself cannot have 
the idea of God as an idea living in him. 
It is the test of all real consciousness of 
God that it fully recognises in Jesus, in ITis 
human ethical manifestation, its true ob- 
ject ; and in doing so it receives at the same 
time an experimental proof of the reality of 
God. If it is, therefore, really God who 
dwells essentially in Christ, it is impossible 
to be ignorant of Christ without at the same 
time being ignorant of God Himself. He 
who does not see God in Christ does not 
know God at all—he must learn to recog- 
nise Him in Christ. Thus the denial of 
Christ as the Son of God involves the denial 
of God Himself. In Christendom it is idle 
talk for one to trust in one’s faith in God 
and in one’s general religiousness, while one 
will not acknowledge in Christ the Son of 
God and ground his piety wholly upon 
Christ. All those who have formed for 
themselves an arbitrary notion of God, a 
notion, e.g., in which full justice is not 
done either to His holiness or to His love, 
will naturally not see God in Christ. These, 
however, do not have the actual God, but 
only some kind of an idol. Similarly, all 
those shrink from acknowledging Christ 
as the Son of God who will not let their 
God draw near to them, but who would 
fain keep Him at acertain distance, from 
which He does not trouble them. The 
more vigorous and pure the idea of God is 
in a man, the more heartily does he ac- 
knowledge @hrist as the Son of God, and 
all the more does the abstract thought of 
God recede into the background in compari- 
son with the concrete vision and the living 
image of God in Christ. This is especially 
true for such a man’s practical life. Hence 
he also prays to the Father in Christ. 
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EINLEITUNG IN DAS ALTE TESTAMENT, von C. H. 
CorRNILL, Professor an der Universitit K6nigs- 
berg. (Grundriss der theologischen Wissen- 
schaften. Erste Abtheilung.) Freiburg i.-B.: 
Mohr; New York: Stechert, 1891. 8vo, pp. 
xii., 8325, 5 marks, 

This is a compact and clearly written handbook, 
containing a vast amount of valuable information 
in small compass ; and yet it is fresh and original, 
and at times even brilliant. He gives a table of 
the analyses of the Hexateuch, in which E is care- 
fully separated from J. Cornill also goes into a 
detailed analysis of E, J, D, and P, and throws 
fresh light upon their sources. He shows that 
D uses JE, but knows nothing of P. He regards 
E as ap Ephraemitic writing, and places E' in the 
reign of Jereboam I[. about 750 B.c., and E? soon 
after the exile of the Northern Kingdom. J isa 
Judaic writing, originating in its different stages 
between the reign of Jehoshaphat, 850 B.c., and 
625 B.c. P is an exilic law-book. A very im- 
portant part of Cornill’s work is the special con- 
sideration of a number of independent documents, 
which the great documents have taken up into 
themselves as older sources, and which have come 
in through the redactors, such as the ancient 
poems, the story of Balaam, Genesis xiv., the Cove- 
nant code, the Holiness code, etc. The Covenant 
code he regards as older than E, coming from the 
ninth century ; the Holiness code as a preparation 
for the Priest’s code. J and E were first combined 
by Rj; then these were combined with D by Rd. 
JED were then compacted with P by Rp; but 
additions of various kinds were made to our Pen- 
tateuch even as late as the third century B.c. 

A very important part of the work of Cornill is 
‘ his effort to trace the documents of the Hexateuch, 
JED, through the prophetic historians, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings. If this can be done with any 
Cegree of certainty, then the date of the docu- 
ments will speedily be determined within quite 
narrow limits. Here is a splendid field for higher 
criticism, in which the results will be of immense 
importance. 

In the study of Isaiah, Cornill assigns the great 
apocalypse, xxiv.-xxvii., to the time of Alexander 
the Great ; xxxii,-xxxiii. to the times of the res- 
toration. The great prophecy, xl.-]xvi., is divided 
into three sections, showing different stages of 
composition. 

Cornill’s study of the Psalter is compact, but in- 
teresting. He thinks the only Psalm that can 
reasonably be attributed to David is the second 
part of Psalm xxiv.; but even this cannot be made 
evident. The Psalter asa whole is the Psalm-book 
of the restoration, passing through the hands of 
many editors, not reaching its present form earlier 
than the Maccabean age. In the Book of Job 
Cornill favors Herder’s theory of the Elihu sec- 
tion, which has long been my own opinion, al- 
though [ acknowledge with Cornill that there are 
strong reasons against it. These gmust serve as 
specimens of Cornill’s higher criticism. 

This book also deals with the canon and the text 
of the Old Testament, but very briefly. The au- 
thor shows that there were three stages of the for- 
mation of the canon represented by the three 
divisions of the Old Testament in the Rabbinical 
canon. The canon of the Thora was closed about 
400 B.c.; the prophetic canon about the middle of 
the third century ; the canon of the ‘ writings’’ 
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was essentially closed about 100 B.c., although 
there was doubt as to Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, 
and Esther. The Alexandrian Canon was more 
comprehensive, including books never accepted in 
Judea. 

In the matter of textual criticism Cornill is a 
master, as is evident from his well-known master- 
piece on Ezekiel. What he has to say about the 
matter is terse and valuable. This work of Cornill 
should be read alongside of Driver and Ryle; 
each giving the results of criticism in a way that 
demands the respect, the careful consideration of all 
men who would know the truth and the facts of 
the case. C. A. Brieas. 

Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE PAULINE THEOLOGY. A Study of the Origin 
and Correlation of the Doctrinal Teachings of the 
Apostle Paul. By GrorceE B. STeveEns, Ph.D., 
D.D. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1892. 8vo, 
pp. xiii., 383, $2. 


This work of Professor Stevens is the first Ameri- 
can contribution to the theology of Paul made ac- 
cording to the principles of biblical theology. Its 
appearance is gratifying as an indication that bib- 
lical theology is being cultivated in a thorough 
manner in America. It is certainly high time that 
this vastly important branch of theology should be 
developed among us. It is true that in some of 
our theological seminaries biblical theology has 
been in the curriculum for the past dozen years, 
and good work has been done, as at Union, Ando- 
ver, Yale, and Chicago; but thus far it has not 
appeared to any considerable extent in published 
writings. German works have been in limited cir- 
culation, but we have not been able to point to any 
scientific productions of our own. The work of 
Professor Stevens will relieve us somewhat from 
this embarrassment ; for it is independent, not a 
mere reproduction of German views, and it is schol- 
arly. It is to be hoped that the volumes in this 
department of theology which are sure to appear 
in the next twenty-five years may be as sober, as 
faithful to the Word of God, and as scientific as this 
that is before us. 

It is not the author’s aim to give a complete dis- 
cussion of the theology of Paul, but only “‘ to pre- 
sent a systematic account of his teaching upon the 
great themes which he considers.”’ 

It could be desired that he had not limited him- 
self as he has done. The reader will be disappoint- 
ed when he finds, for example, that the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit has been entirely omitted, and that 
there is no discussion of Paul’s views of Satan. 
The author trusts ‘‘ that no important topic, none 
which is essential in the organism of Paul’s 
thoughts, has been overlooked,”’ and yet he does 
not present Paul’s doctiine of the Holy Spirit. 
The reader’s inference will naturally be that Pro- 
fessor Stevens does not regard this doctiine as im- 
portant in Paul’s teaching. 

It is hard to believe that the author really means 
that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the writings 
of Paul is not an ‘‘ important topic.’’ Nor is it 
easy to conceive that he could have overlooked it, 
for it is everywhere in Paul’s epistles. If the au- 
thor had given us a chapter on Paul's doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit, and none on his doctrine of God, 
this omission would have been far less criticisable. 
The doctrine of God is ‘‘ developed quite inci- 
lentally,’’ as the author truly remarks (p. 96), but 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in Paul’s writings 
is not incidental, It is one of his intensely prac- 
tical doctrines, 
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In connection with these omissions, a word may 
be said about the prominence given to the different 
doctrines that are treated. The doctrine of the 
Christian life, for instance, receives no more atten- 
tion than the doctrine of God, and the doctrine of 
the Church in its entirety receives less attention 
than the doctrine of justification. But, to quote 
again from the author, the doctrine of God is ‘‘ de- 
veloped quite incidentally’ by Paul, while it must 
be admitted that the Christian life occupies the 
apostle’s thought to a very large extent. Again, 
while Paul gives much attention, especially in the 
controversial letters, t> justification by faith, he 
gives far more prominence to the various questions 
which are gathered up under the word Church. It 
is not necessary to point out why it was natural 
that he should do so 

It may also be noticed in this connection that the 
chapters on ‘“‘The Christian Life’’ and *‘‘ The 
Church’’ make an impression of incomplete treat- 
ment, which is not made, for example, by the chap- 
ter on ‘‘ The Person of Christ.”’ I will speak later 
of some questionable positions in these chapters. 

As sources of Paul’s theolugy, Professor Stevens 
accepts Acts and thirteen epistles. He regards 
Luke as the author of Acts, and 1egards his report 
of Paul’s discourses as substantially accurate. He 
agrees essentially with Weiss in regard to the 
genuineness of the pastoral epistles—that is, he 
sees no sufficient evidence for rejecting their genu- 
ineness, but at the same time he has not as great 
confidence in their Pauline authorship as he has in 
the Pauline authorship of the other letters. 

The author does not agree with the modern Ger- 
man theory that many of the shaping forces of 
Paul's theology came from Hellenism. He finds 
the roots of Paul’s teachings in the Old Testament. 
So, for instance, with reference to the doctrine of 
the ‘‘ flesh.”’ 

Neither does the author find a different Christol- 
ogy in the prison epistles from that of the earlier 
group. He speaks of it as more “‘ elaborate’ (p. 
213), but he apparently sees in it nothing of the 
essential difference which Pfleiderer and von Soden, 
for instance, affirm. 

As regards the development of Paul’s views in 
general, it will perhaps be considered that the au- 
thor has given too little thought to it. Without 
entering into this subject, I will refer to one par- 
ticular point. ‘‘ There is no ground,”’ he says, 
“‘for the assertion that Paul underwent a change 
of view regarding this subject (the parousi.). 
There is in his teaching a change of emphasis in 
regard to it, but no change of opinion.”’ 

I think most students will agree that we have a 
clear change of opinion when, at one time, Paul 
confidently expected to live wntil the parousia, and 
later felt sure that he should die before the paiousia. 

The exegesis of the author commends itself by 
its fairness and thoroughness. In not a few points 
he has shown the weakness of the inferences which 
systematic theology has drawn from Paul’s words, 
and by a comprehensive study of Paul has uncov- 
ered the real content of difficult passages. 

Without at all attempting to point out all the 
excellencies or all the seeming defects of this work, 
{ will add to what has been said some reference to 
a few conclusions in the later chapters which invite 
criticism, and to which I alluded above. 

For instance, the author says (p. 334) that it is 
not probable that the baptism of infants was prac- 
tical in Paul’s time. ‘‘ There is no intimation that 
the various families that were baptized contained 
children.”’ 
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Without stopping to discuss this position, I will 
simply suggest that there is no intimation that the 
various families that were baptized did Nor contain 
children. 1t has ordinarily been true since the 
world began that families have contained children ; 
and it would be in order for the author to show 
some ground for believing that the families which 
Paul baptized contained no children before speak- 
ing quite as positively as he does. 

It is also held (p. 356) that Paul teaches nothing 
concerning the resurrectiun of unbelievers. I think 
this conclusion is inconsistent with the author's ac- 
ceptance of Acts as historical, for in that book Paul 
is represented as affirming the resurrection of the 
unjust (Acts xxiv. 5), and the evidence of the epis- 
tles is also unfavorable to it (see Rom. xiv. 3; 2 
Tim. iv. 1). 

To mention yet one more questionable conclu- 
sion: The author thinks it clear (p. 324) that not 
all the Pauline churches had bishops and deacons. 
‘* There is no trace, for example, of official leaders 
in either the Galatian or Corinthian churches ; the 
fact that none are in any way held responsible for 
the disorders of these churches . . . would indicate 
lack of organization in these communities.’’ 

There is no space toargue this point, but I think 
the view gives far too much weight to the silence 
of the epistles in regard to organization in these 
churches, and gives too little weight to Paul’s 
known custom. 

In closing, I would resume the tone of the be- 
ginning of this sketch, and express the opinion 
that the book of Professor Stevens is a credit to 
American scholarship and a gratifying addition to 
our theological literature. 

GEorRGE H. GiLnert. 
CnuicaGoO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Tne DivinE ORDER oF Human Society. Being 
the L. P. Stone Lectures for 1891, delivered in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. By Professor 
Rosert En.is Tuompson, 8.T.D., University 
of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Juhn D. Wat- 
tles. 16mo, pp. vi.; 274, $1. 


The object which Professor Thompson has in 
view in this volume is to set forth the principles 
of Christian sociology, to treat the fundamental 
institutions of society in their organic relation to 
humanity, to show where the Divine order ends 
and the human order begins He does not treat 
his subject with a close and didactic purpose, but 
rather in the form of exposition and easy com- 
ment, but no one can take up this book without 
obtaining from it clearer ideas of the family, the 
Church, and the State. The treatment is interest- 
ing, and the author has developed it to a large ex- 
tent, indicating a wide range of reading, and bring- 
ing out the points where there is necd of discussing 
the problems which the Church as well as tie 
State have to meet. The chapters which are de- 
voted to the nation, in its idea, its development, 
and its problems, are the best part of the book. 
They especially deal with Christian socialism and 
set forth the conditions on which it can be devel- 
oped in modern society. Another part of the 
work, which is carefully treated, is ‘‘ The School 
and Its Problems.’’ It ishundted both historically 
and from the point of view of the school problem 
in this country, and with a keen recognition of the 
defects whici must exist in any settlement of these 
problems by the State alone. The question of the 
unity of the Church is dealt with chiefly on its 
sociological side, but with a fair appreciation of 
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the difficulties which are in the way of Christian 
unity at the present time.’ ‘The lust chapter, which 
deals with the Church in its social problems, con- 
tains a great deal of instruction which bears upon 
Christian socialism. This will be read with keen 
interest. As an agreeable and helpful laying out 
‘of this subject, this book has many merits, but it 
is not sufficiently profound and thorough in its 
treatment to satisfy those who will take it up for 
an exhaustive handling of the subject. It is too 
much a surface book for the questions which it 
discusses. Professor Thompson goes over the 
ground, and is delightfully entertaining, but he 
does not take the reader with him into its depths. 
He entertains rather than instructs. Professor 
Thompson’s studies in social economics should 
have been lifted up by a more thorough recogni- 
tion of the work of the Church in present society, 
if he were to sound its depths, and one of the de- 
fects of his book is his rather imperfect conception 
of what the Christian Church is as understood by 
the collective Christian consciousness. He has 
just missed making a book which everybody needs 
at the present time. He has such a clear concep- 
tion of what our great social problems are, that we 
could wish that he had treated his subject as thor- 
oughly as we believe him to be able to treat it. 
‘ JuLius H, Warp. 
BROOKLINE, Mass, 


GROWTH IN GRACE, AND OTHER SERMONS. By the 
late W. C. Maces, D.D., Lord Archbishop of 
York. Edited by Charles 8S. Magee, Batrister- 
at-Law. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1892. 
Post 8vo, pp. xii., 297, $1.75. 

A notable person, whose memoirs were published 

a few years ago, recorded in his diary that ona 

certain Sunday morning in the Easter season he at- 

tended Divine service at the Chapel Royal, White- 
hall, because Bishop Magee was to preach, and 
heard with delight a grand sermon on the Resur- 
rection. Coming out of the chapel he saw Bishop 

Thirlwall in the crowd, and spoke to him with 

enthusiasm of the sermon they had just heard. 

‘* Yes,’’ replied the venerable prelate, ‘‘ we have 

heard it, and it is gone. Nothing of it is written.’’ 
Itis witha kindred feeling of regret and depriva- 

tion that one reads this volume of sermons which 

Mr Charles S. Magee, the son of the late Arch- 

bishop of York, has selected from those which hap- 

pened to be reported tolerably well when preached, 
and were subsequently revised to some extent by 
the author himself. Like the previous collection 
entitled ‘‘ The Gospel and the Age,’’ which Bishop 

Magee (to call him by the name best known) pub- 

lished in 1884, having employed the leisure of a 

long convalescence {n preparing it for the press, 

this book reminds us of the immeasurable losses of 
literary treasure which the world from time to time 
is constantly sustaining. Robert Hall, a great 
preacher, whose method and style were in several 
respects like Bishop Magee’s, left behind him eight 
sermons, published under his own revision, to repre- 
sent the product of a forty years’ ministry! As 
there was many a brave man before Agamemnon 
who had no bard to rescue his name from oblivion, 
so there was mang a noble discourse preached in 
the earlier and most vigorous period of Hall’s life 
equal in every respect to the eight he committed 
to the press. He must have preached some five 
thousand times, and often, doubtless, under cir- 
cumstances adapted to stimulate his genius to its 
grandest achievements. But there was no record 


of the preacher’s words, and the congregation 
broke up with a transient impression in every heart 
of having seen ‘‘ visions of God,” and perhaps 
here and there some deep-fixed convictions of 
privileze and duty. Beyond these, however, 
nothing remained. The discourse perished in its 
birth. 

And the like happened often in the career of the 
great prelate of the Church of England, whose 
death, so soon after his enthronement in York Min- 
ster, made his tenure of the archbishopric a brief 
tragedy. More than auiy of the eminent divines of 
his day, he preached extempore sermons. His in- 
tellectual gifts, his whole bent of mind, together 
with his surroundings, made him a speaker rather 
than a writer. For nearly a quarter of a century 
he held unchallenged the repute of being the first 
among clerical orators and the equal in parliamen- 
tary fame of John Bright. When he preached be- 
fore the Church Congress in St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
the famous sermon on ‘‘ The Breaking Net,’’ re- 
ferring to the impending disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, Mr. Disraeli said, “‘ This is the man 
to have in the House of Lords—the most eloquent 
man in the Church.’’ From that year (1868) until 
January, 1891, when he was translated to York, he 
was Bishop of Peterborough, and by his speeches 
in Parliament and abundant preaching more than 
justified that high praise. Looking, then, through 
this new volume and through the previous one 
which the bishop himself selected, how scant are 
the memorials of this renowned championship of 
‘the faith !’’ What there is pertains to funda- 
mental truth, and is precious as fine gold. But 
there are doctrines of high importance on which 
he must have often spoken with characteristic 
clearness of thought and felicity of diction, and 
we find scarcely any record remaining. 

In the present collection of discourses, which is 
named after the title of the first, ‘‘ Growth in 
Grace,’’ preached as far back as 1863, before the 
University of Oxford, his accustomed way of deal- 
ing with scepticism is fully illustrated. He insist- 
ed upon the truth that the Gospel is its own wit- 
ness. Those who in the name of science scoffed at 
Christianity are reminded that ‘‘ the only test of 
any scientific hypothesis is, what number of facts 
does it account for?’’ and proof is given that 
‘‘within the limits which shut in all human 
thought”’ Christianity accounts for ‘‘ more of the 
facts of humanity than any other system of phi- 
losophy or of faith."’ The sermon entitled ‘* Fure- 
telling and Forthtelling,’’ preached in Peterborough 
Cathedral, January 1st, 1871, is worthy to rank 
with the finest specimens of pulpit oratory of any 
age, and as an example of the preaching to the 
times which never loses touch with the verities of 
the Catholic creeds and the testimony of Holy 
Writ, and yet deals fairly and fully with the ob- 
jections of scepticism, this sermon is worthy to be 
studied as a model by every preacher who would 
make full proof of his ministry. Almost, all the 
discourses in this volume treat more or less of the 
social problems of the day, and the point of view 
from which Bishop Magee studied them is seen 
plainly in the last sermon he preached at Peter- 
borough, March 8th, 1891, from the text ‘‘ Give an 
Account of Thy Stewardship.”” Stewardship was 
indeed the real key note of that full, vigorous, 
versatile manhond which, as a leading critic said, 
when it passed away from earth was “‘ the passing 
of the romance of the English episcopate.”’ 

MERCHANTYILLE, N. J. R. G. Moses. 
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Tuer Passion PLay aT OBER-AMMERGAU. Repre- 

sentation of 1890. By Witstam D. Maxon, 
r Rector of Trinity Church, Utica, N. Y. Utica. 
* Childs, 1892, 12mo, pp. 5i, leatherette, 50 cents. 


This little book on the ‘‘ Passion Play at Ober- 
Ammergau”’ is a most entertaining one. While 
not so ambitious as the larger work of Mr. Stead, 
to whom the author acknowledges his indebted- 
ness, it is written in a most pleasing style, gives in 
a condensed form the circumstances and surround- 
ings of the play, shows its ethical purpose, and 
gives one a new conception of the religious fervor 
of the peasants among whom and by whom the 
representation is made. Mr. Maxon brings out 
what we have not yet seen developed as he has 
developed it, the devotional side of the representa- 
tion. He shows what we have scarcely yet real- 
ized, that the portraiture of the biblical scenes there 
presented is to the participants really an act of wor- 
ship, and with all devout worshippers it may be 
made a means of realization of the Saviour’s great 
work. Writing in an easy fa hion, with a full ap- 
preciation of the devotion of the village pastor, 
whose zeal is reflected in the life of the peasants, 
he gives us an entirely new view of what may have 
been the effect of the miracle plays of the sixteenth 
century. The illustrations are exceptionally good, 
but several typographical errors mar the text. 

GEORGE W. GILMORE. 

Brooxiyn, N. Y. 


ImMERSION, THE AcT OF CuRIsTIAN Baptism. By 
Joun T. Curist1an, D.D. Louisville: Baptist 
Book Concern, 1892, 12mo, pp. 256. 


It may well be doubted whether anybody is ever 
convinced of error, or even seriously disturbed in 
his convictions, by reading a polemic treatise. 
The moment that one takes up a bouk evidently 
polemic, one hardens one’s self against the writer's 
facts, arguments, and conclusions. The reader 
suspects at once that the author is untrustworthy 
as to his facts, unfair as to his arguments, and un- 
sound in his conclusions. If, however, any polemic 
treatise could make an impression upon a reader 
instinctively hostile, it would be one written on 
the plan of Dr. Christian. In this book the author 
does not engage in controversy in the ordinary 
sense of the term; he obtrudes very little of his 
own opinion; he confines himself almost exclu- 
sively to the citation of facts and testimonies from 
the writings of his ecclesiastical opponents. Noth- 
ing, certainly, can be said against the fairness of 
this method. It could only be questioned in case 
the author garbled his quotations or quoted only 
from a limited section of the literature of the ques- 
tion. Dr. Christian does not garble, and his quota- 
tions cover practically the entire range of modern 
Christian scholarship. He shows that baptism, in 
the meaning cf the word and in its earliest admin- 
istration, was immeision, marshalling in turn the 
evidence of the lexicons, the testimony of the 
Greek and Latin Fathers, the acts of church coun- 
cils, and Christian literature generally. One does 
not know, of course, whether any Pedobaptist will 
be convinced by a reading of this book that the 
main thesis of the author is proved by the testi- 
mouy he adduces; but since the testimony is 
wholly that of Pedobaptist scholars, it should 
Seem reasonable to suppose that this collection 
of opinions would at least cause some misgiv- 
Ing on the part of those who practise affusion, as 
to the foundations on which that practice rests. 
Dr. Christian would doubtless be well pleased if 
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his book should set any person studying the ques- 
tion for himself, with an earnest desire to know the 
truth, and perhaps a Baptist may be pardoned for 
saying that, in his judgment, it would not be difli- 
cult to predict the result of such an inquiry. 

New York. Henry C. VEDDER. 


Tie Caurcn aND Her Docrnring. By the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Sydney and others. 
New York: The Christian Literature Co., 1892. 
8vo. Pp. vi., 309, $2. 


That the evangelical element in English church- 
manship is still a living fountain of conviction and 
inspiration for the religious life of Great Britain 
this book bears ample testimony. Judging from 
the state of things in the Episcopal Church on this 
side of the water, it is frequently assumed that the 
real force and influence, as well as intellectual 
ability, of the English Church are to be found 
either in the ranks of pronounced High Church- 
men or Broad Churchmen. The evangelical ele- 
ment is supposed to exist as a somewhat indefinite 
and disorganized drift of sentiment, which is being 
gradually broken up and dispersed by the stronger 
and more positive currents uf religious thought. 
But it is a great mistake, and such a book as this 
before us proves the mistake. For the eleven es- 
says which it contains, in which some of the ablest 
English churchmen endeavor to state anew, in popu- 
lar and definite form, what they regard as the plain 
teaching of what Bishop Kew calls ‘‘ the Church 
of England asit stands distinguished from all papal 
and Puritan innovations, and as it adheres to the 
doctrine of the cross,’’ are very far from the despair- 
ing cry of a worn-out and fast disappearing school 
of thinkers. Tuey bear the impress of thought, 
conscious of its own vitality and conscious of its 
power to meet living needs and to influence living 
men. Utterances so positive and strong do not 
issue from minds which simply cling tenaciously 
to old convictions while the great currents of life 
rush by them. Evangelical spirit and thought in 
England are real factors in the shaping of religious 
life, and the men whose names ate connected with 
these essays prove taat a go.d share of the best 
scholarship and most earnest thought of the coun- 
try is enlisted in the support and defence of evan- 
gelical principles of religion. And yet if we were 
to compare this book with such manifestoes of 
evangelicalism as were common, say twenty-five to 
forty years ago, we could not fail to notice how 
great a change has come over the minds of evan- 
gelical leaders in the interval. We should notice, 
first of all, the change in the spirit in which those 
who differ are treated, and in which the whole sub- 
ject under discussion is approached. A certain air 
of infallible certainty, which used to characterize 
statements of doctrine by this school of thought, is 
quite absent from the present treatise, its place being 
taken by a kindly openness to opposing views and 
a willingness to see and admit any common ground 
of trutn without the sacrifice of positive and essen- 
tial principle. A notable instance of this we have 
in the first essay on ‘‘ The Holy Trinity,’’ by the 
Bishop of Sydney. While the writer is trinitarian 
throughout, he dies not hesitate to concede that 
the dogmatic form of the doctrine is not to be 
found in the New Testament, which furnishes no 
more than the spiritual substance of the dogma. 
An evangelical of the old type would have been 
shocked at such a sacrifice of plain scriptural au- 
thority to any demand of criticism. And yet how 
much the force of evangelical truth gains by this 
larger and richer conception of the ground of the 
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doctrine appears in the general effect produced in 
the Bishop of Sydney’s discussion. It saves him 
from all forcing and straining of texts, and from 
the substitution of individual interpretation for the 
real sense of Scripture. It carries him up into 
broader views of personality and character in God, 
and helps him to find a practical significance for 
the living human soul in a dogma which under the 
old forra seemed to offer nothing but bewildering 
mystery. But this bcok reminds us, too, that the 
evangelical leaders have learned to think more 
kindly and generously of their opponents than once 
they did. An arrogavt, almost pharisaic intoler- 
ance used to characterize their attitude to those, on 
the one hand, whose view of ecclesiastical author- 
ity was more exalted, and those, on the other hand, 
whose view of scriptural authority was less exalt- 
ed than theirs. Thcir own consciousness of a per- 
sonal experience of religion too often led them to 
treat those who questioned its universality as the 
only ground of faith and of church life as if they 
were enigmas of Christian truth and had no place 
in the Church of Christ ; and their high sense of 
the Scriptures as the infallibly inspired source of 
truth and salvation moved them to look down with 
fcar and horror upcn those who dared to apply the 
canons of criticism to the Bible. But while evan- 
gelical thinkers are as strong in their devotion to 
the principles of personal experience and scriptural 
authority as ever, they show a much more Cbhris- 
tian and charitable Gisposition in their attitude to 
those who think differently. Take, fcr instance, 
the essay in this book by Canon Girdlestone on 
‘The Sufficiency of Holy Scripture.’’ As the 
canon says, these words of the title have an ancient 
sound ; but as he treats them, they have something 
very different from the ancient sense. The old, 
intolerant certainty is taken out of them, and in its 
stead is placed the certainty of personal conviction 
and practical guidance for the individual thinker, 
which still leaves open possibilities of view for 
others which do not involve the condemnation of 
unbelief. The sufficiency of Scripture is limited 
to the five points—viz., the truth about God, the 
mission of Christ, the way of salvation. the path 
of Christian life, and the judgment tocome. On 
these five points Scripture is a Divine and sufii- 
cient guide; but with this assertion there is 
coupled no judgment of those who question its 
sufficiency on other points, such as would most cer- 
tainly have been passed by the old evangelicals. 
Then, too, we have an instance of this better spirit 
in the essay by Dr. Wace, on ‘‘ The Church,” 
which is perhaps the ablest portion of the book. 
Here we have the old evangelical view of the visi- 
ble Church as the representative and symbol of the 
invisible and real Church of Christ ably and ccn- 
scientiously set forth, and with that large sense of 
the superiority of spiritual realities to visible and 
himan forms which was always one of the excel- 
leacies of the evangelical way of thinking. Its 
statement brings him into contact with Mr. Gore 
and the other High Church writers who contend 
for the principle that ‘‘ membership in the true 
Church depends upoa membership in the one visi- 
ble Church on earth.”” And yet, while this posi- 
tion is thoroughly examined, discussed, and re- 
futed, it is without venom and theological rancor, 
and leaves the great question involved on the high 
range of principle, where it naturally belongs. The 
opposing view is condemned, but there is no per- 
sonal condemnation of those who hold the view, 
no disposition to snub them out of the covenant of 
grace, because they read the covenant differently. 


It shows how far the world has moved since the 
tractarian days, and how the larger sense of truth 
has driven out of religious thought the earlier 
smaller individual sense of the infallibility of per. 
sonal conviction. This is the chief significance of 
this book of evangelical essays. Its contents are 
not new. It presents old truths in new and mod- 
ern expressions, and is intended to keep its readers 
true to the well-established principles of evangeli- 
cal religion. But the spirit is new, and sweet, and 
charitable, and is a strong testimony to the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s real kingdom of love and 
truth amid all the differences and disputes of 
theology. H, Ricuarp Harris, 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


Tae Natura History or Immortauity. By 
JosEPH W1L1L1AM REyNOLps, M.A., Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London and New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co, 1891. 8vo, pp 
xxviii., 389, $2.25. 


By the “ natural history of immortality” the au- 
thor apparently means the process in nature which 
sulminates in the life of men beyond the grave, 
Thus, in the dreams of Pharaoh and Joseph’s inter- 
pretation of them he finds ‘‘a natural history of 
immortality, of the, so to speak, natural mode, or 
use of means, by which events to come are brought 
about”’ (p. 180). Thiscouception ot a natural proc- 
ess of immortality slides readily into that of 
glimpses or intimations of immortality in nature, 
and but for the fact that his book is so very pcsi- 
tive, and tells us not only all about God’s workings 
in nature, but also about the ‘‘ aerial clothing”’ of 
souls in the intermediate state, the occupations 
hereafter of the glorified, and much more besides, 
we should have supposed that the writer had sim- 
ply undertaken to point such intimations out. It 
is impossible to say precisely what he did intend. 
What he has actually given is a loose-jointcd dis- 
cussion of the mystical forces of nature (‘* loves 
of the plants,”’ for instance., p. 69), of comets and 
meteors, of dreams, faith-healings, demoniac pos- 
sessions, and the like, purporting to find in such 
phenomena the evidence, or, as he chocses to put 
it, the natural history of immortality. It may be 
all very true that ‘‘ we are now able to present the 
grandest truths of our faith with greatly the same 
(ste) kind of reasoning and accuracy as that used 
in the higher physical research ; and to show that 
wherein they [apparently the physicists] are cor- 
rect we are true also ; and that their own straying, 
not less than our own incapacity, are (sic) the 
causes of any existing opposition ip the views of 
the best men as 10 God and man, as to our present 
life and the coming immortality ;’’ all this, we 
say, may be, as far as it is intelligible, true ; but 
we have to confess that, whether from our own 
‘straying’? or our own or the writer’s ‘‘ inca- 
pacity,’’ the hidden logic of his argument escapes 
us. In fact, he seems to us to deal not so much in 
argument as in bold assertion and vicious rhetoric, 
of which the quotation given above is only a speci- 
men. There is an occasional dash of good writing, 
but more is rhapsody. The whole has the effect 
upon us of a dreary dream disturbed by lightning 
flashes and the roll of distant thunder. One point 
in the author’s creed may be mentioned as a possi- 
ble recommendation to some—he believes implicitly 
in the Bible and anathematizes the Higher Criticism 
and all ‘‘ scepticism’’ as pertaining to the school of 
the devil. H. NorMAN GARDINER. 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 
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Tun CHINESE, THEIR PRESENT AND FUTURE: 
Medical, Political, and Social. By Roserr 
CottMaN, Jr., M.D., Surgeon in Charge of the 
Presbyterian Hospital and Dispensary at Teng 
Chow Fu, ete. Philadelphia and London: F. A. 
Davis, 1891. 


This book is dedicated to the author's father and 
mother, but he would blush to read many of its sen- 
tencestothem! The author isa Presbyterian medi- 
cal missionary. So was John Kenneth Mackenzie. 
But just imagine that saintly man indulging in 
jokes upon fallen. women! Dr. Coltman is no 
common observer. He has wit, wm yoo pene- 
tration, kindly ways, and great good nature, and, 
besides, a photographic camera. He has given us 
in his book much valuable information and some 
excelient photographs. His description of an in- 
terior Chinese city (chap. 3) is wonderfully yraphic. 
But he has mingled odorirerous with his auriferous 
matter, and so has put his book out of the list of 

urchases for our Sunday-school libraries, while 
he has not made it sufficiently scientific to attract 
medical men. 

He gives a lively account of his getting to China 
and settling down to work. His animal spirits at 
one point run away with his English grammar, and 
he writes: ‘“‘I had a suspicion he was invoking 
Buddha to help either he or I’’ (p. 15). He de- 
scribes the people among whom he lived, and then 
their dissipations and diseases. He discourses on 
the openings in China for business, her present 
political situation and future prospects; and per- 
haps recollecting that he was expected to say some- 
thing about missionaries, inserts a most perfunc- 
tory chapter upon them and their work. 

There is uo objection to his allusion to the social 
evil, but it is a shame to treat it so lightly and tell 
absurd stories about the wretched partners in 
man’s guilt. Yet it is good to learn that the Chi- 
hese are not as a race more immoral than our- 
selves, nor so given to impurity as th® Japanese. 
(Tell that to the Presbyterian elder who, as Presi- 
dent of the United States, sigued the Chinese Ex- 
ciusion bill.) 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that Dr. 
Coltman should take his book, cut out its occasion- 
ally dirty sentences, omit his chapter about mis- 
sions, which certainly leaves the impression that 
he bas little faith in them, and reissue it in revised 
form, As it is, it is a good book—spoiled. 

SAMUEL MAcAULEY JACKSON. 

New York. 


Brier REVIEWS, BY THE EDITOR. 


The Preacher’s Complete Homiletical Commentary 
on the Old Testament (on an original plan). With 
critical and explanatory notes, indices, etc. By 
various authors. (New York: Funk & Wagnalis 
Co., 1892.) Homitletical Commentary on the Book 
of Genesis. Chapters I.-VIIL. by Rev. J. 8. Eeelt, 

hapters IX.-L. by Rev. 7. H. Leale. (8vo, pp. 
xvi., 731, $3.) We confess to an involuntary re- 
pugnance to a book made with the avowed purpose 
of furnishing a ‘‘ sermon outline or homiletic sug- 
gestion on every paragraph or verse of the Old 
Testament that can be turned to use in the prepa- 
ration of a sermon.”’ But weare assured that ‘‘ no 
apology seems necessary fora work of this kind.” 
For ourselves, we should as soon think of taking 
a plan from it as of preaching another man’s ser- 
mon. Nevertheless, the authors have got together 
& great many good and suggestive things. ‘he 
“ original plan,” so far as it is illustrated in a single 








chapter, includes the following things: “ critical 
notes,”’ very brief ; ‘‘ mia homiletics of the para- 
graph,’’ more or less full outline of a half-tledged 
sermon; ‘‘ suggestive comments on the verses,”’ 
mainly quotations ; with occasional “‘ illustrations 
to chapter —.’’ Why such a series should be 
made may be imagined, but if it should have its per- 
fect work and its legitimate consequences, it must 
result in making its habitual user a humiletical 
cripp!e for life. 

Indications of the Second Book of Moses, called 
Exodus. By Edward B. Latch. (Philadelphia : 
Press of J. B. Lippincott Co., 1892, 12mo, pp. 
350, $1.50) The only ‘‘indication’’ which we 
have been able to discover is that the author has 
wasted his time in making this book and his 
money in causing its publication. It is, alas! one 
of a series. 

New Commentary upon Acts of Apostles. By 
J. W. MeGarvey, M.A., Professor of Sacred His- 
tory in the College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 
Vol. I. (Cincinnati: Standard Publishing Co., 
1892, 12mo, pp. xxxvi., 262, $150.) A popular 
and excellent commentary upon Acts, dealing in 
exposition, not exhortation, with little material of 
a distinctly homiletical nature, setting forth the 
meaning which the author has disccvered by an 
annual study of the text for over a quarter of a 
century. The book is one specially suited to Sab- 
bath-school teachers. To the author, Ferdinand 
Baur is an “‘ infidel,’’ and he claims to have ‘‘ trav- 
elled more extensively in Palestine,’ and to have 
seen “ more of its out-of-the-way places than any 
other American with whose writings” he is uc- 
quainted. 

Quest and Vision. Essays in Life and Litera- 
ture. By W. J. Dawson. (New York: Hunt & 
Eaton, 1892, 12mo, pp. 233, 90 cents.) Literary 
studies, giving the author's estimate upon the fol- 
lowing writers and subjects: Shelley, Words- 
worth, Longfellow, George Eliot, and Meredith, 
“ Religious Doubt and Modern Poetry”’ (Matthew 
Arnold, Browning, Tennyson), and ‘‘ The Poetry 
of Despair’ (Matthew Arnold and James Thom- 
son). ‘The book is well written and at times grows 
eloquent. That all readers will agree with the 
estimates given is too much to expect, but that 
the volume shows careful reading and diligent 
stulv is obvious. 

Stories of the Saints for Children. The Black 
Letter Saints. By Mrs. Molesworth. (London and 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1892, 12mo, 
pp. viii., 232, $1.25.) This is a book excellent in 
design and execution ; the design being to acquaint 
the rising generation with something more than 
the names of some of those who were eminent in 
their labors and devotion in the cause of Christ in 
early ages. Many of the names are found in the 
Calendar of the English Prayer-Book (omitted 
from the American), and hence the volume may 
appeal more strongly to an English constituency 
than to an American, but in any event it is suited 
to impress the youthful mind with ennobling 
thoughts, and to enforce the lesson that the bless- 
ings of to-day were bought by the sacrifices of 
ages past. The fifty-three saints mentioned lived 
between the third and twelfth centuries, and cover 
a very considerable range geographically and 
otherwise. 

Religion for the Times. By Lucien Clark, D.D., 
Assistant Editor of The Christian Advocate. (New 
York : Hunt & Eaton, 1892, 12mo, pp. 421, $1.25.) 
The author has not attempted a volume upon 
“* apologetics,”’ yet he has produced a book which 
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is constructed along the lines upon which the most 
effective ** apologetical’’ work is to be done. Not 
only of men is it true “ by their fruits ye shall 
know them.’’ Systems and institutions are amen- 
able to the same law, and that is the most effectire 
arguinent which proves that Christianity has been, 
is, and will ever be the most effective agent of 
progress and betterment which the world has ever 
known, and that its concern is not solely and alone 
in reference to a life beyond the grave with which 
the interests of the present every-day life have 
but little in common. Religion is life, not creed. 

The Heart of the Gospel. Twelve sermons de- 
livered at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, London, 
England, by Arthur T. Pierson. (New York: 
Baker & Taylor Co., 1892, 12mo, pp v., 310, 
$1.25.) These sermons were preached from Mr, 
Spurgeon’s pulpit during his absence at Mentone, 
in quest of renewal of health, and sre dedicated to 
his memory. They are published by request of 
many in the form in which they were delivered, 
with almost absolutely no change. With regard 
to them it is sufficient praise to say that they are 
by Dr. Pierson, and were preached before an in- 
spiring audience. 

Genesis I. and Modern Science. By Charles B. 
Wurring, Ph.D., Member New York Academy of 
Science, etc. (New York: Hunt & Eaton, 1892, 
12mo, pp. 245, $1.) Another attempt to work out 
the agreement between the biblical account of 
creation and the statements of science upon the 
early periods of the history of the earth. To those 
who delight in such studies this book will be of 
some interest probably, but to a large number it 
will seem only a waste of energy. It may be 
doubted whether such importance would attach to 
the matter were it not for the dogmatic presuppo- 
sitions which are involved. That the first chapter 
of Genesis is in wonderful accord, in general, with 
science is true, but that the agreement is exact is 
beyond reasonable expectation. It may be that 
science will come to the biblical account, but to 
try to square the Bible with science is rash folly. 
Better stand by the general agreement and, undis- 
turbed, wait for the ‘‘ last word” of science as it 
comes, 

BRIEF MENTION. 


The Church of To-morrow. Addresses delivered 
in the United States and Canada during the Au- 
tumn of 1891. By W. J. Dawson. (New York: 
Hunt & Eaton, 1892, 12mo, pp. 338, $1.) An 
excellent series having for their aiin to ‘‘ assist in 
the march of a catholic and Christian progress.’’ 

The Preacher’s Complete Register. Prepared by 
Rev. J. M. Hubbert. (Nashville: Cumberland 
Presbyterian Publishing House, 1892, 4to, pp. 256, 
$2.) A very complete and well-arranged book, 
well suited for its purpose, and calculated to be of 
great advantage to the pastor as well as to the 
preacher. Printed on excellent writing paper. 

Good Character, What it is and how to form 
it. A word to young men, by William M. Taylor, 
D.D. (New York: Randolph, 16mo, pp. 32, 35 
cents.) A sermon to young men on 2 Peter i. 5-7. 

Ingersoll Under the Microscope. Colonel R. G. 
Ingersoll’s reckless misstatements exposed and his 
mental and moral characteristics analyzed. By 
J. M. Buckley,D D. (New York: Hunt & Eaton, 
1892, 18mo, pp. 36, 6 cents.) An examination of 
some of the assertions of this ‘‘ libeller of the God 
of love,” made in his recent ‘‘ Christmas sermon.”’ 
Excellent. 

A Hereditary Oonsumptive’s Successful Dattle for 


Life. By J. M. Buckley, LL.D. (New York: 
Hunt & Eaton, 1892, 8vo, pp. 99, 50 cents.) An 
autobiographical statement oF much interest and 
importance, containing a number of articles which 
originally appeared in V’he Christian Advocate, 
Cynthia Wakeham’s Money. By Anna Katha- 
vine Green. (New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1892, 
12mo, pp. iv., 336, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.) A 
novel, by the author of ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case,” 


SYNOPSES OF LEADING ARTICLES FROM PERIODI- 
CALS. 


Tue article by Professor C. A. Briggs on ‘“‘ The 
Proposed Revision of the Westminster Confes- 
sion,” in the August number of 7’he Andover Re. 
view, differs in a very striking, almost curious man. 
ner from articles of the kind as they are generally 
met with. The objections raised are short, calm, 
positive—mere statements of facts with no addi- 
tional noise beyond that which facts themselves are 
sometimes apt to cause ; and the reasons adduced 
are so many proofs conscientiously weighed ; sim- 
ply decisions of the balance, promptly delivered, 
without a smile or an insinuation, or what else 
may be used to cover up a flaw in the weight. 
There are in the United States some two or three 
millions of persons who, though they might take 
no particular interest in the matter, would read 
the article through with a feeling not only of re- 
spect, but of delight, and lay it by with the quiet 
remark, ‘‘ It is dry, but -it is business,”’ 

The committee on revision, it appears, has not 
confined itself to revising those four chapters into 
which the Church, or a large majority of the 
Church, wished to have certain changes introduced. 
On the contrary, it has undertaken, for the sake of 
glory, to revise no less than nineteen chapters out 
of the thirty-three which constitute the Confession. 
Many of these revisions are trivial, says Professor 
Br ggs—expressive only of the eccentricities of 
some leadiag members of the committee ; and he 
gives six instances. Others are of considerable im- 
portance, but not one of them is worthy of adop- 
tion. Some changes, he adds, might well be made 
in some of these chapters by omission of clauses to 
which exception is taken. But every insertion or 
modification pioposed by this commitiee is a mis- 
take and a blunder. Eight instances are given. 
Finally, there occur revisions, and the professor 
gives four instances in which the changes proposed 
by the commitice would change the faith of the 
Church in direction of error. 

The committee, furthermore, proposes to add two 
new chapters, one of the work of the Holy Spirit, 
in five sections, and another of the Gospel, in four 
sections. Confession writing has always proved a 
difficult task ; and it appears that the committee 
has not been successful. Of the first chapter, ‘‘ Of 
the Holy Spirit,’ the professor says that it com- 
pares unfavorably with the strung, clear, and defi- 
nite statements of the Westminster Confession, 
having been composed without regard to the style, 
language, and phrases of that document. ‘“‘It isa 
coarse patch of the commonest kind of material on 
an ancient robe of royal purple. Indeed, it may 
be pruperly said that there was not a single mem- 
ber of the committee on revision who had any 
familiar acquaintance with the writings of the 
Westminster divines.”” The second chapter, “‘ Of 
the Gospel,’ is acknowledged to be a better piece 
of work, but it shows, though in a less degree, 
‘‘the same weakness, sloppiness, lack of breadth, 
and general inadequacy.’’ The analysis of the 
propositions, phrases, and expressions quoted as 
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proofs must, of course, be read in the article itself, 
as also the answer to the question whether the 
committee bas successfully revised the four chap- 
ters which gave difficulty to the Church and really 
caused the outbreaking of the cry for revision. 

At this last point praise and blame are more 
equally distributed, and from the whole work done 
Professor Briggs draws the following lesson with 
respect to the practicability of a revision, that there 
are only three safe methods—namely, the easy way 
of omission of doubtful passages, the more diffi- 
cult condensation, adhering strictly to the language 
of the Confession, and the occasional substitution 
of modern words for ancient ones which convey a 
false meaning. But every addition that this 
committee proposes in the way of new matter is 
faulty, and some of them are shockingly bad. 
Such additions should be strictly and sternly and 
resolutely forbidden. 

The last number of Bibliotheca Sacra contains 
a very interesting article on ‘‘ The Social and In- 
dustrial Situation.’’ The article is a report of a 
committee appointed by the Congregational Asso- 
ciation of Ohio, in 1891, to investigate the social 
and industrial situation, and the report, drawn up 
by Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D., Columbus, O., 
and read at the meeting of the association in Ober- 
lin, May 11th, 1892, is the result of conferences 
held by the committee in Columbus and Toledo, at 
which employers and employés met together. It 
is evident that conferences of that kind may lead 
to much good, especially when presided over by 
the guardians of the Christian Church, and the 
reader will in the present report find many seeds 
with undoubted power of germination. 

One of the questions put under discussion by the 
committee was this: ‘‘ Do laboring men as a class 
complain of the churches ; and if so, what are their 
complaints ?’’ Various answers were offered, but, 
as the report protests, in spite of considerable differ- 
ence of opinion with respect to cause and remedies, 
the alienation of large masses of the wage-workers 
frcm the churches remains, nevertheless, a stub- 
born fact. It is the opprobrium of the churches. 
It ought never to have been permitted. It must in 
some way be overcome. The churches of Christ 
must not lose their hold upon the laborers. If 
they have lost it they must regain it. 

Probably the report hits exactly the head of the 
nail when it adds: ‘‘ It has never yet been believed 
by the majority of Christians that Christian princi- 
ples had anything to do with the conduct of busi- 
ness. In all that realm it has been supposed that 
competition is the only law, and the equivalence 
of supply and demand the only gospel. But this 
is the very essence of antichrist, and it is time to 
have it understood that Christian men do not and 
cannot conduct their business upon these anti- 
Christian principles. It is time to insist that the 
Christian employer and the Christian employé must 
be Christians when they confront each other in the 
shop or the counting-room ; that each must think 
of the other’s interests as well as his own.” 





THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES, 


Harper's MaGazine for September: Frontispiece, “In 
Fall Cry,’ illustration for ‘* Fox-hunting in the Genesee 
Valley ;*” ‘‘ Literary Paris,’’ second paper, by Theodore Child ; 
“The Beggar's Word” (a poem), by Thomas Dunn English ; 
“ Fox-hunting in the Genesee Valley,”’ by Edward S. Martin ; 
“Lot No. 249” (a story), by A. Conan Doyle; “The World 
of Chance” (a novel), Part VIL., | William Dean Howells ; 
“A Heavenly Birthday” (a poem), by Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton; ‘*Chapman,” by James Russell Lowell; ‘Those Sou- 
venir Spoons” (a story), by Margaret Sidney; ‘‘ The Aryan 
Mark : A New England ‘Town Meeting;” by Anna C. Brackett : 
‘Among the Sand Hills,” by Howard Pyle; ‘ Bagatelle” 
(a poem), by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; “Washington: The 
Evergreen State,” by Julian Ralph;'“A Gift Divine” (a 





poem), by Eleanor B. Caldwell ; “ Temptation’ (a poem), by 
G. H. Goldthwaite; ‘“‘Jane Field” (a novel), Part V., by 
Mary E. Wilkins; ‘‘A Collection of Death-Masks,” first 
paper, by Laurence Hutton; **An Unpleasant Social Duty” 
ae illustration), by George du Maurier; ‘* Editor's 
Easy Chair,” by George William Curtis ; ‘“* Editor’s Study,”’ 
by Charles Dudley Warner ; ** Editor’s Drawer,” with intro- 
ductory story, ‘ All the Geography a Nigger needs to Know,” 
by Thomas Nelson Page; ‘Monthly Record of Current 
Events” (to July 12th). 

Tne Century for September: “ Portrait of Antonin 
Dvorak” (frontispiece) ; ** The Grand Falls of Labrador,” by 
Henry G. Bryant; ** Between Two Fires,” by Francis Davis 
Millet ; ‘‘ Antonin Dvorak,” by H. E. Krehbiel ; ** The Nature 
and Elements of Poetry,” VII., “Imagination,” by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman; ‘Out of Pompeii,” by William Wilfred 
Campbell ; ‘Pioneer Packhorses in Alaska,” I., ‘The Ad- 
vance,” ae E. J. Glave ; ‘‘ Christopher Columbus,’ V., ‘* The 
New World,” by Emilio Castelar ; ‘* Columbia’s Emblem,” by 
Edna Dean Proctor; ‘“*‘Claude Monet,” by Theodore Robin- 
son; “Two Poems,” by Anne Reeve Aldrich ; ‘** The Chosen 
Valley,’ V., by Mary.Hallock Foote; ‘ Herbert Mapes” 
(drowned August 23, 1891), by Robert Underwood Johnson ; 
* An Elk-Hunt at Two-Ocean Pass,” by Theodore Roosevelt ; 
“ Architecture at the World’s Columbian Exposition,” IV., 
by Henry Van Brunt; ‘* The Sunset-Thrush,” by Elizabeth 
Akers ; ** The Chatelaine of La Trinité,” IV., by the author of 
** The Chevalier of Pensieri- Vani,” x Henry B. Faller ; “ Tin- 
toretto” (Italian Old Masters), by W. J. Stillman, with en- 
gravings and notes by T. Cole; *“ The Pictorial Poster,” by 
Brander Matthews; ‘“Thumb-Nail Sketches—‘ Strange to 
Say,’ by George Wharton Edwards; ** A Mountain Europa” 
(in two parts), Part L, by John Fox, Jr.; *“‘A Bachelor's 
Counsellings,”” by Richard Malcolm Johnston ; “ Phyllida’s 
Mourning,” by Grace Wilbur Conant ; “ Topics of the Time,” 
“Open Letters,” ‘‘In Lighter Vein.” 


THE contents of ScRIBNER’s MaGazine for September are 
as follows : ** The Emperor of Russia —- the Waters of 
the Neva at Epiphany,” frontispiece,drawn by Ilya Efimo- 
vitch képin, engraved by Frank French; ‘* The Last of the 
Buffalo,” by George Bird Grinnell ; ‘The Tilden Trust Libra- 
ry : What Shall it Be ?”’ by John Bigelow ; ** Sure,” by Anna 
C. Brackett ; “The Névsky Prospékt,” by Isabel F. Hap- 
good ; “A Case in Point,” by George A. Hibbard ; ** Frenc 
Art,” L, “ Classical Painting,” by W. C. Brownell,with repro- 
ductions from works of Lesueur, Claude, Chardin, and Wat- 
teau ; ‘“‘Stories of a Western Town,” II., ‘The Face of 
Failure,’ by Octave Thanet; ‘‘Insomnia,’’ by Edith M. 
Thomas ; ‘* The Indian who is not Poor,” by C, F. Lummis; 
“ Her Last Word,”’ by Lizette Woodworth Reese ; ‘- The Ed- 
ucation of the Blind,” by Mrs. Frederic R. Jones ; “* Death 
at Daybreak,” by Anne Reeve Aldrich ; ‘* Historic Moments : 
The Attainment of the Highest North,” by D. L. Brainard ; 
“ The Point of View.” 

Tue ATLANTIC Montuiy for September: “The Story of 
a Child,” I.-IV., Margaret Deland; “‘ Cliff-Dwellers in the 
Cafion,’’ Olive Thorne Miller; ‘‘An American at Home in 
Europe,” I1I., William Henry Bishop ; *‘ Night after Night,” 
Stuart Sterne; ‘*Catherine,”* Mary J. Jacques; “A New 
England Boyhood,” III., Edward Everett Hale ; ‘‘ Romance 
of Memory,” S. R. Elliott; “*The Lost Colors,” Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps ; ‘‘ Don Orsino,”’ XIX.-XXI., F. Marion Craw- 
ford; ‘*The Primer and Literature,” Horace E. Scudder ; 
“* An Afternoon Tea,” Harriet Lewis Bradley ; “‘ The Prome- 
theus Unbound of Shelley,” IlI., Vida D. Scudder ; ‘‘ To Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes,” John Greenleaf Whittier ; “* Freidrich 
Spielhagen ;** “* Two Virginians ;” ‘* A Half-Century of Con- 
flict ;** ‘* Comment on {New Books ;* ‘“‘ The Contributors’ 
Club.” 

Lieprrncort’s for September’: “The Doomswoman,” Ger- 
trude Atherton ; ‘* California Journalism,” M. H. de Young ; 
“* The Sisters” (a poem), Nelly Booth Simmons ; ** A Famous 
Pebble Beach,” Helen F. Lowe ; “* To the Colorado Desert” (a 
poem. Madge Morris; “‘The Hand of Time,” Emma B. 

aufman ; ‘Litany of the Shrines” (a poem), Charles War- 
ren Stoddard; ** California Eras,’ Hubert H. Bancroft; 
‘““Booth in Hamlet’ (a poem), Flora Macdonald Shearer ; 
“The Princess of Rattlesnakes,” Heine Miller; ‘California 
Poppies” (rondeau), Martha T. Tyler ; ‘** In the Grand Cafion” 
(a poem), Ina H. Coolbrith; “ The To hy of Califor- 
nia,’ W. C. Morrow ; “ Mrs. Atherton’s Novels” (a dialogue), 
William 8S. Walsh ; “As it Seems ;** “ With the Wits.” 


THe Cosmopotitan for September: ‘Jersey; “ Sep- 
tember" (poem), D. C. Scott ; ‘* George Pellew,” W. D, How- 
ells ; “Three Moods of Midnight’’; *“* Advance of Education 
in the South,” Charles W. Dabney, Jr.; *‘* Recollection” 
er Anne Reeve Aldrich ; ** Up the Ouachita on a Cotton 

t,”’ Stoughton Cooley ; ‘‘ Amma-San,” Anna A. Rogers ; 
“Celebrated British Spectres ;” **The Homestead Lesson,” 
J. B. Walker ; “* Alligator Hunting with Seminoles ;** ‘* What 
Shall They Drink ?"* Edward Everett Hale; **The Chicago 
Convention,’ Murat Halstead ; “Social Struggles,” H. H. 
Boyesen ; ‘*Childless"* (poem), Fannie M. P. Deas; ‘* Evolu- 
tion and Christianity,’ by St. George Mivart; ‘‘ Where the 
Shoe Pinches,“ Avard J. Moore ; “ Ghosts’ (poem), Graham 
R. Tomson; ** More American Stories,’ Brander Matthews ; 
‘* The Regret of Spring,” illustrated by Wilson de Meza, Pitts 
Harrison Burt ; ‘“‘ The Times” (poem), Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
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INDEX OF PERIODICALS, AUGUST. 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index of Periodicals. 


Af. 2 E. R. African M. E. Church Review. 


(Quarterly.) 
A. Andover Review. 

Bibi "gacr. 

B. Q. R. 


Bibliotheca Sacra. (Quarterly.) 


Q. Baptist Quarterly Review. 
Ch. Q. R Church Quarterly Review. 
Cc. M. Q Canadian Methodist Quarterly, 
Cc. P. R. Cumberland Presbyterian Review. (Quarterly.) 
Cc. R. Charities Review. 
Cc. T. Christian Thought. 
Ex. Expositor. 
Ex. T. Expository Times. 
G. W. Good Words. 
H. R. Homiletic Review. 
L. Q. Lutheran Quarterly. 
M. R. Methodist Review. (Bi-monthly.) 
M. H. Missionary Herald. 


Ahaz, The Sign Given to, H. C. Groves, TTh. 

Ahaz, The Sign Promised to, H. Woods, TTh. 

Alston Crucis, XIV., Helen Shipton, Gw. 

America, The Future of Religion in, Prof. Briggs, Dr. Brad- 
ford, RCh. 

American Literature in Colleges, The Study of, Prof. Newton 
M. Hall, AR. 

Angelico of Polina, Arturo Muston, Miss. R. 

Aramaic Gospel, The, J. T. Marshall, Ex. 

Atonement in the New Testament, The Doctrine of, Rev. 
Joseph Agar Beet, Ex. 

Babylonian Exploration Fund, The Expedition of, Robert 
Francis Harper, ONTS. 

Baptist Colleges, The Study of Theology in the British, D. 
Witton Jenkins, ExT. 

Bible on Modern Jurisprudence, The Influence of, William H. 
Arnoux, CT. 

Bible and Modern Discoveries, The, Joseph Cook, OD. 

Biblical Study in Germany, Lester Bradner, dr., ONTS. 

Boniface, Henry Gracey, Miss. R. 

Buddhism in Japan, ‘** New,” Sidney L. Gulick, MH.. 

Caird, Very Rev. Principal, “arthur Jenkinson, TTh. 

Certain Snvall People, G. W. Wood, SM. 

China and the Chinese, C. Alford, TTr. 

Christ and the Old Testament, T. Purves, TTr. 

Christ the Church-Goer, W. D. Smith, TTr. 

Christ, Wealth and, A. Blake, TTr. 

Christ, The Love of, Bishop of Winchester, SM. 

Christ, The Garments of, L. J. nee Miss. R. 

Christian Altruism, Paton J. Gloag, HR. 

Christianity, All-Round, J. H. ome fly 

Church, The Founding of the Christian, ‘Clyde W. Votaw, 
ON 


TS 

Church ‘Treasury, The, R. es Van Schalck, TTr. 

Church Folk-Lore, VIL. J. E. Vaux, NHM. 

Church wn ie of 1833, A Layman’s Recollections of the, 
G. W 

Cloister Life in the Days of Ceeur de Lion, Dean of Glouces- 
ter, GW. 

Desert, A Day's Journey in the, Julius ae ig ONTS. 

Drink ‘Shops, A Prohibition of, R. P. 8 

Dutch Painter, A Modern, Robert Walker, “GW. 

Earth Rocked Her Cradle, How Mother, C. F. Gordon-Cum- 
ming, NHM. 

Emmaus, The Walk to, Henry Allan, GW. 

En leberg and its nore gh E. J. Gongh, NHM. 

Ephesians, The Intended Readers of the Epistle to the, Rev. 
A. Robertson, TTh. 

Fairbairn, Rev. A. M., Herbert Stead, RCh. 

Flood, The Story of the, H. E. Ryle, ExT. 

— Relations, An Inquiry Canbetiinn Our, Theodore 8. 
Woolsey, YR. 

Foreign Loan, The Confederate, J. C. Schwab, YR. 

Future Home of the Righteous, The, J. W. Lowber, TTr. 

— Chinese and Medieval, YR. 

pel, The Fourth, John A. Gross, Ex. 

Graft; The Search for the Hol , John Byles, SM. 

Greatest Work in the World, ‘he, Joseph Booth, Miss. R. 

Greenwell, Dora, Mrs. John Macdonell, Ex. 

Half- Brothers, XXXVI.-XLI., Hesba Stretton, SM. 

Heretic Hunting and Heresy Trials, J. B. Remensnyder, HR. 

Immortality in the Gathas, L. H. Mills, TTh. 

Immigration, Francis A. Walker, YR. 

Inglis, Rev. John, Ront Steel, Miss. R. 

Inspired Ficticn, M. S. Te: erry, TTr. 

International Theological Library, The Aim of the, Robert 
Watts, TTr. 

Ishii and His Orphanage, J. H. P MH, 

ore Crowned with the Glory ‘e ‘Sonehip Robert A. Mitchell, 


Job “in ‘Other Literatures, The Book of, George S. Goodspeed, 


— 
a 
a 


evbahin! 


Missionary Review. 

Newbery House Magazin 

New Englander and Yale Review. 

The New World. 

Our Day. 

Old and New Testament Student. 

Preachers’ Magazine. 

Presbyterian Quarterly. 

Presbyterian and Reformed Review. (Quarterly.) 
Review of the Churches, 


" ep 
< 


| 


3 
a 


one 
ra 


MEHOOR DOO ZZ As 
i-” 


Q. R. Reformed Quarterly Review. 
A. H. Sunday at Home. 

M. Sunday Magazine. 

Th. The Thinker. 

yy The Feeney 5 

M. The Young Man. 


Joel, II., Bishop of Ripon, GW. 
Kanamori’ s New Book, F.S8. Curtis, Miss. R. 
Lapps, Amongst the, W illiam C. Preston, GW. 
he James Russell, G G. Milligan, ExT. 
> c ‘Lantern in the’ Monthly Concert, The, James Carter, 
88. 
Man above Nature, Lucius Curtis, AR. 
Marble Fawn, ig, Mrs. Jessie Kingsley Curtis, AR. 
Mark xiv. 41, J. H. Bernard, ExT. 
Messianic hth hth V. M. Oliphant, ONTS. 
Metaphysical Assumpt ions, Edgar Dubs Shimer, CP. 
Missionary Union, The International, Cyrus Hamlin, MH. 
Missions, Praying for, James ] —_— Miss. R. 
Missions, [reland and Foreign, ba, iam Pat "Miss, R. 
Moses, The Mistakes of, H. L. —_ 
Nurse Elisia, V.-VIII., ‘George Manville Fenn, Gw. 
Ochino, Bernardino, Philip Schaff, HR. 
Old Testament, The Teaching of Our Lord as to the Authority 
of the, Bishop Ellicott, Ex 
Opium Trade in Asia, The Ravages of the British, A. P. Hap- 


per, O 

Oriental Texts, The Study of the, T. J. Dodd, ONTS. 

Parables, A Group of, W. Milligan, Ex. 

Paris, The Casual Wards of, Edmund R. Spearman, NHM. 

Pastoral Psychology, Dwight M. Pratt, HR. 

Pauline Epistles, Recent Criticisms of, Alfred Williams An- 
thony, ONTS. 

Pensée, Rose Metcalfe, SM. 

Pentateuch, Date of the, Canon §. Gorratt, 77>. 

Periodicals, An Excursion among the, H. H. Blair, AR. 

Perceptionalism, Edward J. Hamilton, CT. 

Petrarch and the Beginning of Modern Science, George B. 
Adams, YR. 

Pfleiderer, Prof. Otto, P. M. Snyder, ONTS. 

Philippopolis Station, George A. Marsh, MH. 

Pottery, A Peep of an Art, C. Lewis Hind, GW. 

Progress of the C hurches, The, Archdeacon Farrar, Dr. 
Mackennal, Dr. Clifford, P. W. Bunting, RCh 

Prussian Ministers and Imperial Rule, Edward Vv. Raynolds, 


YR. 
Psalm cx., Prof. Cheyne’s Theory of, C: H. H. Wright, TTh. 
Pulpit and Social Problems, The, Frank L. Herriott, HR. 
= ex Influence of Giving to Missions, The, Paul V. Bomar, 
iss. R. 
Reformation, The Formal Principle of the, Rev. F. W. C 
Meyer, ONTS. 
Right Hand and the Left, The, o——- MacDonald, SM. 
Ritschlian Theology, The, J. Orr, TTh. 
eee ae Smith’s Lectures on the Old Testament, T. K. 
eyne 
Sabbath School as a Factor in Public Education, The, W. F. 
Crafts, OD. 
Samuel, W. G. Elmslie, Ex. 
Sermon, A Flower, W. J. Flaxell, SM. 
Sermon and Painting, Prof T. H. Pattison, HR. 
Sermon, The Structure of a, James F. = HR, 
ne Mills, The, V.-VIII Linnous Banks, 


Sociological Science, Samuel W. Dike, CP. 
—— The * Darkest England, ** Archdeacon Farrar, 


nag oguge. The, H. Ormonde, NIIM. 
Uinta and the Conversion of the Goths, Prof. A. G. Hopkins, 


village Improvemert as a National Issue, B. G. Northrop, 


ee. Confession, The Proposed Revision of, C. A. 

riggs, AR. 

Windsor, The German, Sarah M. S. Pereira, SM. 

World’ “OD.” Religious Possibilities of the, John Henry Bar- 
rows 

Zoroaster and Israel, T, R. Cheyne, TTh. 
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ONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS. 


ANDOVER REVIEW. 
Boston, August, 1892. 


Man above Nature, 
Rev. Luctus Curtis. 
The Proposed Revision of the Westmin- 
ster Confession. Prof. C. A. Briggs. 
The Marble Fawn. 
Mrs. JesstE Kinesiey Curtis. 
An Excursion among the Periodicals. 
E. H. Buarr. 
The Study of a 9 Literature in Col- 
leges. rof. Newton M. HAL. 
Uliilas and the cae of the Goths. 
Prof. A. G. HopKrns. 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 
New York, August, 1892. 


Perceptionalism: A System of Philosophy. 
Prof. Epwarp J. Hamitton, D.D. 
The Influence of the Bible on Modern 
Jurisprudence. 
Hon. Wiii1am H. ARNovx. 
“The Mistakes of Moses.” 
Rev H. L. Hastings. 
Metaphysical Assumptions. 
Prof. Epear Duss om Ph.D. 
Remarks on the Paper A 
Dr. TS . O'BRIEN. 
Sociological Science. 
SamMvuEL W. DrKeE, D.D. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
London, August, 1892. 


The Aramaic Gospel. 
Rev. Prof. J. T. MarsHauy, M.A. 


Samuel. 
Rev. Prof. W. G. Etmsuie, D.D. 
A Group of Parables. 
Rev. Prof. W. Mitiiean, D.D. 
The Fourth Gospel. 
Rev. Joun A. Cross, M.A. 
The Doctrine as the Atonement in the New 
Testament. 7. The Epistle to the He- 
brews. 
Rev. Prof. JosrrH Acar BEET, D.D. 
Dora Greenwell. 
Mrs. Joun MAcponeE.Lt. 
On Some Points in Prof. Robertson 
Smith’s Lectures on the Old Testament. 
Rev. Prof. T. K. Cuzyne, D.D. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
Edinburgh, July, 1892. 


James Russell Lowell. 
Rev. G. Mriuiean, M.A., B.D. 
The Story of the Flood. 
Rev. Prof. H. E. Rriz, B.D. 
St. Mark xiv. 41, 42. 
Rev. J. H. BERNARD, B.D. 
The Study of Theology in British Baptist 
Colleges. 
Rev. D. WiTTton JENKINS. 
Jesus Crowned with the Glory of Sonship. 
Rev. Rospert A. MITCHELL, M.A. 
The Teaching of Our Lord as to the Au- 
thority of the Old Testament. 
Right Rev. C. J. Exuicorr, D.D. 


GOOD WORDS. 
London, August, 1892. 


Alston Crucis. Chap. XIV. 
HELEN SHIPTON. 
Cloister Life in the Days of Cceur de Lion. 
q Dean of GLOUCESTER. 
Amongst the Lapps. 
Wi11aM C. PRESTON. 
Joel. Il. Bishop of Rrron. 
A Peep at an Art Pottery. 
C. Lewis Hinp. 
New Corn from Old Fields. 
WILLIAM CANTON, 
A Modern Dutch Painter. 
RoBERT WALKER, 





Nurse Elisia. Chaps. V.-VIII. 
GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
The Walk to Emmaus. 
Henry Auuan, D.D. 


HOMILETIC REVIEW. 
Toronto, New York, London, August, 
1892. 


Bernardino Ochino. 
Prof. Parurp Scuarr, D.D. 
Sermon and ee gy 
Prof. T. Harwoop PaTrTison. 
Heretic Hunting and Heresy Trials. 
B. REMENSNYDER, D.D. 
Pastoral Psychology. 
Rev. Dwieut M. Pratt. 
The Structure of a Sermon. 
Rev. James F. Riees, DD. 
Christian Altruism. 
Paton J. Gioaa, D.D. 
The Pulpit and Social Problems. 
FRANK L. HERRIOTT. 


THE MISSIONARY HERALD. 
Boston, August, 1892. 


Philippopolis Station. 
ev, GEORGE O. MaRsH. 
International Missionary Union. 
Rev. Cyrus Hamiry, D.D. 
New Buddhism in Japan. 
Rev. Sipney L. GuLIcK. 
Ishii and His Orphanage. 
Rev. J. H. PETTEE. 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW. 
Toronto, New York, London, August, 
1892. 


Father Angelico of Polina. 

ARTURO MusTon. 
Boniface. Rev. HENRY GRACEY. 
The Greatest Work in the World. 


JosEPH Booru. 
Rev. John Inglis. 
Rev. Ront STEEtx, D.D. 
Ireland and Foreign Missions. 
Rev. Witu1am Park, D.D. 
Praying for Missions. 
Rev. JaMEs MuDGeE. 
The Magic Lantern in the Monthly Con- 


cert. Rev. James CaRTER. 
The ae Influence of Giving to Mis- 
sio Rev. Paut V. Bomar. 


The Gusesath of Christ. 
Prof. L. J. BERTRAND. 
M. Kanamori'’s New Book. 
Rev. F. 8. Curtis. 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE, 
London, August, 1892. 


A Layman’s Recollections of the —, 
Movement = 1 
The Synagogu ee 
How Mother Earth Rocked Her Cradle. 
C. F. Gorpon-CumMING. 
Engleberg and its Monastery. 
ev. E. J. Govan. 
Two Novels on One Theme. 
C. E. OLpHam. 
The Casual Wards of Paris. 
Epmunp R. Ps moo 
The Slowly Cag! a Cc —— 
Vill. ANK 


rs. LINNS 
Church Folk-Lore. vil 
Trev J. E. Vaux. 


Rachel Summerfield’s Sacrifice. 
Axsert E. Hooper. 


THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT 
STUDEN 


Chicago, July-August, 1892. 


Professor Otto Pfleiderer. 
Rev. P. M. SNYDER. 


The Expedition of the Babylonian Ex- 
ploration Fund, 
RoBert Francis Harper, Ph.D. 
Biblical Study in Germany. 
LESTER BRADNER, Jr., Ph.D. 
A Day’s Journey in the Desert. 
Prof. Dr. Jutius ENTING. 
Messianic siesatabek” 
r. V. M. OLYPHANT. 
The Formal Principle of the aa tg ten 
Rev. F. W. MEYER. 
Some Recent Criticisms of the Pauline 
_ 
Prof. ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY. 
The Book of Job in other ay ree I. 
Rev. GEorGE L. GoopsPEED. 
The Study of the Oriental Texts. 
Prof. T. J, Topp. 
The Founding of the Christian Church. 
CLYDE W. Woraw. 


OUR DAY. 
Boston and Chicago, August, 1892. 


Ravages of the British Opium Trade in 
Asia. Rev. A. P. Harper, D.D. 
Religious Possibilities of the Worid’s Fair. 
Rey. Joun Henry Barrows, D.D. 
Village Improvement at a National Issue. 
Hon. B. G. NortHRop. 
The Sabbath School - ~ ae: in Public 
Education. . F. Crarts. 
The Bible and Seeteint oe eries. 
JosEPH Cook. 


THE REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES. 


London, July, 1892. 


The Progress « the Churches. 
en. Archdeacon Farrar. 
i Dr. MACKENNAL. 
Rev. Dr. Ciirrorp. 
P. W. Bunting, M.A. 
The “ Darkest on yet Social Scheme. 
en. Archdeacon FARRAR. 
The Future of Religion in America. 
Rev. Prof Briges. 
Rev. Dr. BRADFORD. 
Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, M.A., D.D. 
HERBERT STEAD. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
Edinburgh, London Dublin, August, 
1892. 


Half-Brothers. Chaps. XXX VI.-XLI. 
HEsBA STRETTON. 
A Prohibition of Drink Shops. 
R. P. 8. 


The Love of Christ. III. 
The Bishop of WincHESTER. 
The German Windsor. 
SaraH M. S 
Certain Small “eople. 
A Flower Seru.on. 
Rev. W. J. Foxe, B.A. 
A Church in the Bush. 
Author of ** The Old Motto.” 
Pensée, Rose METCALFE. 
The Right Hand and the Left. 
Grorce MacDonatp, LL.D. 
The Search for the Holy Grail. 
Rev. Joun BYLEs. 


PEREIRA. 
fem W. Woop. 


THE THINKER. 


London, August, 1892. 


Immortality in the Gathas. 
Rev. Dr. L. H. Mruus, M.A. 
Date of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
Rey. Canon S. Garratt, M.A. 
A Reply to Mr. Moulton‘s * Zoroaster and 


Israel. 
Rev. Prof. T. K. Curyne, D.D. 
The Intended Readers of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. 
Rev. A. Ropertson, M.A. 
The Sign Promised to Ahaz. 
Rev. H. Woops, B.D. 
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Professor Cheyne’s Theory of Psalm CX. Christ the Church-Goer. 
Rev. C HE Rev. W. D. SmitH. 


Rev. Preb. H. C. Groves, D.D. Rev. K. W. Van ScHALCE. 


. H. Wriexut, D.D., Ph.D. 


The Sign Given to The Church Treasu 


The Ritschlian Theology. Wealth and Christ. 
Rev. Prof. J. Orr, D.D 


Christ and the Old Testament. 
Very Rev. Principal Caird. Pro 


f. T. Purves, D.D. ~ Science. 


THE YALE REVIEW (QUARTERLY). 
Boston, August, 1892. 


Rev. A. BLake. Immigration. Francis A. WALKER. 
Petrarch and the Beginning of Modern 


GEORGE B. ADAMs. 


v. ARTHUR JENKINSON. The Aim of the International Theological An Inquiry Concerning our Foreign Rela- 


Library. 
THE TREASURY, 
New York, August, 1892. 


‘Lhe Future Home of the Righteous, 
J. W. Lowzer, LL.D. 


Inspired Fiction. 


MONTHLY BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THEOLOGICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


[Any of these books may be ordered through the Christian 
Literature Co.) 


Abrégé de la vie de Notre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ, suivi des 
riéres de la Messe, des évangiles et des vépres de tous les 
imanches et fétes de l'année, a]’usage des écoles chrétiennes ; 

par F. P. B. Paris: Poussielgue, 1892. Pp. 364, 18mo. 


Acta martyrum et sanctorum. Syriace edidit Bedjan. 
Tom. III. Leipzig: Harassowitz, 1892. Pp. viii., 688, 8vo, 
24mk. [Tomi I.-IILI1., 68 mk.] 


Acts of the Apostles: An Account of the First Age of the 
Christian Church. With chronological appendix. New York : 
Revell, 1892. Pp. 136, 12mo, cloth, 80 cts. 


Albert, F. R., Dr. Die Geschichte der Predigt in Deutsch- 
land bis Luther. 1. Theil: 1. Die Geschichte der Predigt in 
Deutschland bis auf Karl den Grossen, 600-814. Lateinische 
Predigten von Verfassern fremlind. Herkunft. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1892. Pp. 176, 8vo, 2.80 mk. 


Alexander, W. D. Brief History of the Hawaiian Peo- 
B50 New York: Am. Bk. Co., 1892. Pp. 341, 8vo, cloth, 


Allies, Mary H. History of the Church of England, from 
the —<t the Christian Era to the Accession of Henry 
VIII. New York: Benziger, 1892. 12mo, cloth, $1.60. 


Apollinarios von Laodicea. Sein Leben und seine 
Schriften. Nebst einem ee Apollinarii Laodiceni que 
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dred Cartridges for the Temperance Army. Compiled by 
—-—. New York: Nat. Temp. Soc. and Pub. House, 1892. 
Pp. iii., 128, 12mo, paper, 25 cts. 


Stone, J. M. Faithful unto Death. An account of the 
sufferings of the English Franciscans during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, with contemporary record. With an 
appendix and a preface by Rev. J. Morris, S. J. London: 
Paul, 1892. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Thomas, Reuen. Leaders of Thought in the Modern 
Church. Boston: Lothrop, 1892. Pp. ii., 191, 16mo, cloth, 
$1.00. [Edwards, Channing, Newman, Chalmers, F. W. Rob- 
ertson, Swedenborg, Bushnell and F. D. Maurice. ] 


Thomas Aquinas, St. Aquinas Ethicus ; or, the Moral 
Teachings of St. Thomas. A translation of the principal por- 
tions of the Summa Theologica, with notes, by Rev. Joseph 
Rickaby. New York: Benziger, 1892. 2 vols., 8vo, $4.00. 


Thome Aquinatis, Sancti, doctoris angelici, opera 
omnia. Juseu impensaque Louis XIII. post mortem edita, 
Tom. VII. Prima secunde summe theologie a questione 
LXXI. ad questionem CXIV., ad codicis manuscriptos vati- 
canos exacta cum commentariis Thome de Vio Caetani, Car- 
dinalis, cura et studio fratrum ejusdem ordinis. Freiburg i. 
Br.: Herder, 1892. Pp. 361, fo. Ausgabe I.,12 mk. Ausgabe 
Il.,960mk. Ausgabe III.,8mk. [Tomil.-VII. Ausgabe L., 
145.60 mk, Ausgabe II.,110.40mk. Ausgabe III., 96.80 mk.] 
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Tiefenthal, Fr. Sales, Prof.,0.5.B. Die Apokalypse des 
heiligen Johannes, Erklirt fiir Puscleniponetlarende und 
ager aa Paderborn: Schiningh, 1892. Pp. viii., 826, 
8vo, 16 mk. 


Urwick, W. The Early History of Trinity College, 
Dublin, 1591-1660. London: Unwin, 1892, 8vo, 28. 


Vahl, J. Der Stand der evangelischen Heidenmission in 
den Jahren 1845 und 1890. Eine vergleichende missionsge- 
schichtliche und missionstatistiche Rundschau. Aus den Dan- 
ish fibertragt und mit Zusiitzen versehen von G. Kurze. Gii- 
tersloh: Bertelsmann, 1892. Pp. iv., 136, 8vo, 2 mk. 


Varley, H. The Infallible Word. A criticism of Rev. R. 
F. Horton’s Book Inspection and the Bible, the Historica] Ac- 
curacy of the Books of Kings and Chronicles Vindicated. An 
Upgrade Criticism. London: Holness, 1892. Pp. 148, 12mo, 
1s. 


Vélter, Dan., Prof. Die ignatianischen Briefe, auf ihren 
Ursprung untersucht. Tiibingen: Heckenhauer, 1892. Pp. 
iv., 127, 8vo, 3 mk. 


Vogt, Wilhelm, Dr. Welt- und Zeitgeschichte, von 1862- 
1890. (Die Geschichte der Welt vor und nach Christus, mit 
Riicksicht auf die Entwicklung des Lebens in Religion und 
Politik, Kunst und Wissenschaft, Handel und Industrie, der 
welthistorische Vo6lker. Ergiinzungsbild von Dr. Heinrich 
ee Heidelberg: Winter, 1892. Pp. vi., 559, 8vo, 
8 mk. 


Weeks, Stephen Beauregard. The Religious Development 
in the Province of North Carolina. (Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies, 10th series, Nos. 5 and 6.) Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1892. Pp. ii., 68, 8vo, 50 cts. 


Weitbrecht, R., Dr. Angriff und Abwehr. Zur Ge- 
schichte der konfessionellen Polemik im 19. Jahrhunderte. I. 
Wer hat angefangen? (Flugschriften des Evangelischen 
aaa, Hefte 65 und 66.) Leipzig: Braun, 1892. Pp. 43, Svo, 
30 pf. 


Weltweisheit, Die, und das einige wahre Christentum. 
Bremen ; Valett, 1892. Pp. 35, 8vo, 50 pf. 


Wiedemann, Alfr. Index der Godtter- und Daemonna- 
men zu Lepsius, Denkmiiler aus Aegypten und Aethiopen. 3. 
Abtheilung. (Binde V.-VIII.) Leipzig: Koehler, 1892. Pp. 
75, 8vo, 6 mk. 


Whitney, Samuel W., Rev. The Revisers’ Greek Text. 
A critical examination of certain readings, textual and mar- 
ginal, in the original Greek of the New Testament adopted by 
the late Anglo-American revisers. Boston: Silver, 1892. 2 
vols. Pp. 361, 350, 12mo, cloth, $5.00. 


Winckler, Hugo. Keilinschriftliches Textbuch zum Al- 
ten Testament. 2. Lieferung. Leipzig: Pfeiffer, 1892. Pp. 
49-111, 8vo, 3 mks. [Complete, 5 mk.] 


Wiinsche, August, Prof., Dr. Midrasch Tehillim oder 
haggadische Erklarung der Psalmen. Nach der Textausgabe 
von Salomon Buber zum 1, Male iibersetzt. 1. Band. ‘Trier : 
Mayer, 1892. Pp. x., 363, 8vo, 8 mk. 


_Zahn, Theodor, Prof., Dr. Geschichte des neutestament- 
lichen Kanons. 2. Band: Urkunden und Belege zum 1. und 
8. Band. 2. Halfte. 2. Abtheilung. Leipzig: Deichert, 1892. 
Pp. vi., 625-1022, 10.50 mk. [Binde I. und II, 50.70 mk.] 


CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the 20th of each month.) 


July 19-28: One hundred and forty-ninth annual conference 
of the English Wesleyan Methodist Church at Bradford. 


July 2%. Consecration of Rev. Charles R. Hale, S.T.D., As- 
sistant Bishop of Springfield, Il., at Davenport, Ia. 


July 26-28. Council of Bishops of the African Methodist 
Episcopal and African Methodist Episcopal Zion Churches, 
A plan of union was agreed upon, and the name proposed for 
the united church is ‘* The African Methodist Episcopal and 
Zion Church.” 


Aug. 2-20. Continuation of the Summer University at Chau- 
tauqua. 


Aug. 4. Stated meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
American Bible Society. 


Aug. 4-15, Tenth General Conference of Christians at 
Northfield, Mass. 


Aug. 8-14. Eleventh Annual Summer Meeting of Universal- 
ists at Weirs, Lake Winnepesaukee. 


Aug. 11-19. Fifth Annual Interdenominational Bible Con- 
ference in Educational Hall, Asbury Park, N. J. 


Aug. 16. United Presbyterian ‘denominational picnic” at 
Aliquippa Grove, Pa., on the line of the Erie Railroad. 


The Rev. A. Hunter Dunn has been elected tosucceed the 
late Dr. Williams as Bishop of Quebec. 


America has a new prelate in the person of the “ Old Cath- 
olic’ Archbishop Joseph Rene Villatte. His jurisdiction 
covers the continent. His headquarters will be at Green Bay, 
Wis., and he purposes to consecrate three bishops to assist in 
his work. 


Rt. Rev. Angus McDonald (Roman Catholic), Bishop of 
Argyll and the Isles, has been appointed Archbishop of Edin- 
burgh. 


The Rev. M. F. Hawley, D.D., has been appointed Romam 
Catholic Bishop of Newfoundland. 


The Canadian Presbyterians are asking other members of 
the Presbyterian family to consider the project of providing 
one hymn-book for all Presbyterian churches throughout the 
world, 


The Cumberland Presbyterian Church is to found a Theo- 
logical Seminary at Norwood Park, Chicago. The Faculty is 
to be elected in May, 1893, and the school opened in the fall. 


A new Theological School has been started at Denver, as a 
department of the University of Colorado. It is to be “ un- 
sectarian,’’ with the following as professors and courses : 
Rev. Richard Montague, D.D. (Baptist), Philosophy of Relig- 
ion ; Rev. A. A. Pfanstiehl (Presbyterian), Systematic Theol- 
ogy ; Rt. Rev. Bishop Spalding (Episcopalian), Ecclesiastical 
History ; Rev. H. M. Hart (Episcopalian), Biblical Exegesis ; 
Rev. S. A. Eliot (Unitarian),Comparative Religion ; Rev. M. 
W. Reed (Congregationalist), Ethics of Social Reform; Rev. 
W. C. Selleck (Universalist), History of Doctrine ; Rev. K. B. 
Tupper, D.D. (Baptist), Homiletics ; Rev. W. B. Craig (Chris- 
tian), Pastoral Care. 


Rey. Alonzo H. Quint, D.D., has been appointed a member 
of the Board of Visitors of Andover Theological Seminary. 


The following changes have recently been made in the facul- 
ties of Theological Seminaries throughout the country: Rev. 
D. J. MacBride Sterrett has resigned his Chair in the Sea- 
bury Divinity School, Faribault, Minn. He goes to the 
Columbian University, Washington. Professor Frank H.,Fos- 
ter has resigned the Chair of Church History at Oberlin to 
take that of Systematic Theology in the Pacific Theological 
Seminary at Oakland, Cal. The Rev. W. H, Landon, D.D., 
of Portland, Ore., has been nominated by the Oregon direc- 
tors of the San Francisco Theological Seminary to the Chair 
of Practical Theology. He must be elected by the full Board 
of Directors, and the election confirmed by two Synods, and 
not vetoed by the General Assembly. The Rev. Graham 
Taylor, D.D., Professor of Practical Theology in Hartford 
Theological Seminary, has resigned in order to accept the 
Chair of Christian Sociology and Bible Study in Chicago 
Theological Seminary. Rev. Peyton H. Hog. of Wilming- 
ton, N. C., has been elected to the Chair of Biblical and Pas- 
toral Theology in the Unior Theological Seminary in Virginia. 
Rev, R. A. Webb, D.D., has been elected Professor of 
Theology, and the Rev, Thornton C. Whaling takes the 
Chair of Biblical Instruction and Philosophy, and the Rev. 
W. A. Alexander accepts the call to the Chair of Hebrew 
and Biblical Greek in the Southwestern Presbyterian Univer- 
sity, Clarksville, Tenn. The Rev. Rush Rhees, of Ports- 
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mouth, N. H., has received an appointment to a professor- 
ship in Newton Theological Seminary. Professor John De 
Witt has resigned the Chair of Apologetics to accept the 
Chair of Church History in Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Mr. Lewis B. Paton and Mr. Duncan B. McDonald will take 
the work of Professor E. C. Bissell in Hartford Theological 
Seminary, his department having been divided. 


OBITUARY. 


Ciaughton, Right Rev. Thomas Leigh (Church of England), 
at St. Albans, July 25, aged 74. He was educated at Rugby 
School and at Trinity College, Oxford, graduating in 1831; 
he took the prize for Latin essay in 1832 ; was appointed pub- 
lic examiner, 1836 ; preferred to the vicarage of Kiddermin- 
ster, 1841; became Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 1852, serv- 
ing till 1857 ; was made Bishop of Rochester, 1867 ; translated 
to St. Albans, 1877; resigned in 1890. He has published 
‘“* Questions on the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels,” “‘ The 
Burial-Place of Edward de Langley,” and a number of 
“Charges.” og 


Conder, Rev. Eustace Rogers (English Congregationalist), 
D.D. (University of Edinburgh, 1882), in Bournemouth, July 
5, aged 72. He studied at Springhill College, and graduated 
as M.A. at the London University, 1844; was immediately 
called to the pastorate of the Congregational Church at Poole; 
removed thence to the pastorate of the East Parade Church, 
Leeds, 18€1. This pastorate he retained till shortly before his 
death, when continued ill health compelled him to insist on 
the acceptance of his resignation. He has been for a long time 
one of the leaders of Congregationalism in England. Among 
his writings are ‘Why are we Dissenters ?” ‘*‘ A Commen- 
tary on St. Matthew’s Gospel,” and ‘* The Basis of Faith: A 
Critical Survey of Christian Theism.”’ 


D’Annibale, Cardinal Giuseppe, in Rome, July 20, aged 77. 
He was Prefect of the Congregation of Indulgences and Sacred 
Relics, and was made cardinal in 1889, 


Evans, Rev. Lewellyn Joan (Presbyterian), D.D. (Wab.sh 

College, 1872), at Bala, Wales, July 25, aged 59. He was of 
Welsh birth and ancestry; studied at Welsh Presbyterian 
Ccllege, Bala, 1846-49 ; graduated at Racine College, 1856, 
and Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, O0., 1860; be- 
came pastor of the seminary church, 1860; Professor of 
Church History, 1863; of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
1867 ; and of New Testament Greek and Exegesis, 1875. Ie 
served in the Wisconsin Legislature, 1856-57, and was on the 
staff of the Central Christian Herald, 1863-66. He recently 
resigned from Lane Seminary, and at the time of his death was 
about to begin teaching in Bala Seminary. He belonged to 
the advanced school in Criticism and Exegesis, and in com- 
pany with Professor Henry Preserved Smith wrote a widely 
read pamphlet defending much of Dr. Briggs’s position. Be- 
sides this he has published sermons, pamphlets, etc., and 
translated and edited Zéckler’s Commentary on Job in the 
Lange series, 
_ Merriman, Rev. William Edward (Congregationalist), D.D. 
(Williams College, 1874), at Marblehead Neck, August 1, aged 
67. He was graduated at Williams College, 1850, and Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, 1854; ordained and 
preached at South Plainfield, Conn., 1857; called to Batavia, 
Til., 1857; went to Green Bay, Wis, , 1863; elected President 
of Ripon College, 1863; resigned and came East, 1879; be- 
came pastor in East Somerville, Mass., 1882 ; resigned to do 
literary work, 1887. He has been a member of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions since 1870. 


Wiswell, Rev. George F. (Presbyterian), D.D., in Washing- 
ton, D.C., July 14, aged 72. He was graduated at Middlebury, 
1841, and at Union Theological Seminary, New York, 1844; 
was ordained, 1845 ; pastor at Southold, L. I., 1845-50; finan- 
cial secretary of Union Seminary, 1850-53 ; became pastor at 
Peekskill, 1853 ; at Wilmington, Del., 1856 ; and of the Green- 
Hill Church, Philadelphia, 1867, retaining the latter charge 
till 1884, when he retired on account of ill health, He wasa 
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member of the New School Reunion Committee, and also 
served on the Board of Publication. 


CALENDAR. 


Sept. 1-29.—Continuation of the Grindelwald Conferences, 


Sept. 15. Second Convention of the International Old Cath- 
olic Congress, called by the Synodical Council of the Chris- 
tian Catholic Church of Switzerland. 


Sept. 21. Connecticut State Universalist Convention at New 
Haven. 


The Fifth General Council of the “ Alliance of the Re- 
formed Churches throughout the world holding the Presbyte- 
rian System,” at Toronto, Canada, assembling at 11 a.m. in 
St. James Square Presbyterian Church, opening with a ser- 
mon by the Rev. William Caven, D.D., Principal of Knox Col- 
lege. At the close of public worship, the Council will be consti- 
tuted by the Rev. Professor Blaikie, D.D., LL.D., Edinburgh, 
President of the Alliance, and the usual business meeting be 
held. A reception to the delegate to the Council will be 
given on the evening of September 2ist. There will be three 
sessions of the Council each day. In the forenoon and in the 
afternoon the Council will meet in St. James Square Church, 
and in the evening in the Pavilion of the Horticultural Gar- 
dens. The Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements is Dr. 
Caven, and the Secretary is the Rev. William Burns, both of 
Toronto. The General Secretary of the Alliance, the Rev. 
George D. Mathews, D.D., is to be addressed 170 Yonge St., 
Toronto. The programme is not yet definitely decided upon. 
a of the above-named gentlemen may be addressed for par- 
ticulars. 


Oct, 2. Centenary celebration of the foundation of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society (of England) at Kettering. 


Setting apart of the first graduates of the (Protestant Epis- 
copal) New York Training School for Deaconesses, 


Oct. 4-7. Anglican Church Congress at Folkestone, England. 


Meeting of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions at Chicago. 


Oct. 5. Assembling of the (Triennial) General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United Staces at Balti- 
more. Among the most important matters tobe passed on 
are the revised Prayer-Book and the new Hymnal. 


Oct. 12. Religious observances in all the Catholic Churches 
of the United States in commemoration of the discovery of 
America. , 


Oct. 12-17. Meeting of the National Council of the Congre- 
gational Church of the United States in Plymouth Church, 
Minneapolis. The docket is as follows : 


The sessions of Wednesday will be devoted to organization 
and reports of committees, secretary and treasurer and elec- 
tion of officers. The sermon, Wednesday evening, by Rev. 
C. M. Lamson, D.D., of St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Thursday. A.M. Appointment of committees. Report of 
committee of the relations of national benevolent societies to 
the churches. 

Thursday, P.M. Reports of committees on the relations of 
these societies to each other and the religious needs of the 
army and navy, on a Congregational Manual for missionary 
churches, on the Mormon question, and on systematic benefi- 
cence 

Thursday evening. Report of Committee on Memorial to 
John Robinson. The International Council reports with 
short addresses by selected delegates and communication from 
committee of the Council. 

Friday, a.m. Report of committee on improvement of pub- 
lic worship, statement of the American College and Education 
Society, reports of committees on ministerial supply, to re- 
vise form of admission to the church, on relations with the 
Scandinavian churches and on missionary periodicals. 

Friday, p.m. Statements of the benevolent societies, reports 
of committees on marriage and divorce and on Sunday observ- 
ance. 

Friday evening. Reports on Christian care of prisoners, on 
temperance and on city evangelization. 

Saturday, a.m. The theological seminaries. 

Sunday, a.m. The Lord’s Supper. 

Sunday evening. Reportsof committees on union with Free 
— and other denominations, and on Christian unity. 

londay, A.M. Reports of various committees of the Coun- 
cil and appointment of ad interim committees. 

Monday, P.M. Unfinished business, 
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